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INTRODUCTION 
My invitation to you to read this book comes with a wish: 
“May your house be safe from tigers!” 

An invocation, yes, but also an evocation of 1960 when May This 
House Be Safe From Tigers was the title of the second of four best- 
selling memoirs by Alexander King. 

Time magazine described this author and TV personality as “an 
ex-illustrator, ex-cartoonist, ex ad-man, ex-playwright, and an ex- 
painter...” He was also an ex-Viennese of sufficient age to remember 
the mutton-chopped Emperor Franz Joseph and, before we met when I 
was a 20 year old and he was 50, an ex-husband of four (in his words) 
“adorable and lovable wives.” There were a few other “ex’s” too; but 
more about that 
a little further on down the yellow brick road. 

To those of us curious about why he called his book May This 
House Be Safe From Tigers, he explained it in the preface to his book. 
“My friend Norman Prelick happens to be a Zen Buddhist 

at the moment. He used to be a Communist once. 

It figures. 

But suddenly, a couple of years ago, he saw the true light and 
since then he’s been 


thoroughly illuminated. 


At any rate, every time this character comes to visit me and 
finally gets ready to leave, he stops in the doorway, folds his hands 
Hindu fashion, lowers his fourth-dimensional eyelids and says: ‘May 
this house be safe from tigers.’ 

He does this every time. 

The other day, when his senseless little orison had fallen 
on me again, | said to him, ‘What is the meaning of this idiot 
prayer you're always uttering over me every time you leave 
here? What the hell does it mean anyway?’ 

Norman looked surprised and even a little hurt, and finally he 
gave off the 

familiar long-suffering sigh of the frequently misunderstood. 

‘What’s wrong with my prayer?’ he said ‘How long have I been 
saying it to you?’ 

‘Oh, about three years on and off.’ 

‘Three years’ he said. ‘Well—been bothered by any tigers 
lately?’ 

Perfectly correct. 

So, since it is surely one of the most effective benedictions I 
have ever encountered, I’ve decided to share this powerful and potent 


spell with the rest of the world.” 


So long ago, and yet Norman’s benediction still draws from me 
a misty-eyed smile. I turned Alex’s book over on my desk and looked 
out the window. One solitary 
little cloud was tearing itself to pieces in ecstasy over the sun. 

That’s when I smelled the perfume-- the Chanel Number Five 
I’ve kept buying all these years because “mired in nostalgia,” as Alex 
would say, it reminds me of Henry Miller’s gift the first time he came 
to have lunch with us (as if his generous presence wasn’t more than 
enough) 

I turned my head around just in time to see our ten-year-old 
Sarah pirouetting through the little cloud of my perfume she’d 
sprayed into the room. Losing her balance a little, her left hand 
landed on the cover of May This House Be Safe From Tigers—right 
next to the image of me attempting my best Mona Lisa smile on a 
tattered poster Sidney Lazarus had painted so that it appeared to be 
peeling off a half-fallen archway made of stone. 

“So Mom,” my Sarah said tapping her finger on this slightly 
yellowing, first edition copy of Alex King’s May This House Be Safe 
From Tigers, “are you supposed to be Dorothy in this picture or 
what?” 


I looked at her and laughed. 
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“Well, not exactly,” I hedged, “although I see what you mean.” I 
looked again at Sidney’s surrealistic depiction of a deserted city 
scene. 

“T guess that could be a kind of run-down Oz and who knows, 
maybe that second archway leads out of the Field of Dreams.” I 
paused a moment, thinking of what I didn’t care to remember. 

“But the monster,” (she obviously meant the broken-horned 
beastie behind the first arch) “can’t come through as long as the 
cowardly lion keeps up his courage and scares him away.” She 
pointed to a toy tiger discarded on top of an overflowing garbage can. 

“And back there,” she said, “is the tin man. He’s standing 
guard.” 

Now that she’d figured it out—put it in her own frame of 
reference--she was clearly pleased with her explanation and dropped 
her hand. 

“Tt really does look like him,” I said, “conical hat and all; but 
even though he put a face on it I think our artist friend meant it to be 
a water tower. You know, one of those structures they put on top of 
tall buildings that provides...” 

This was more information than our antsey-dancey daughter 
cared to hear. 

“Oh, it’s only New York,” Sarah said. She was fast loosing 


interest—just a hop, skip and a jump and she’d be out the door. 
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“But it could be Oz,” I called after her. “There are definitely 
resemblances...” 

Definitely. 

For hadn’t I been a Depression child? Like L. Frank Baum’s 
Dorothy, I’d grown up right smack dab in the middle of the dust bowl 
—what had once been celebrated as the bread-basket of this country. 
At a quarter past midnight on April 11, 1932, I was born in a small 
Nebraska town named Hebron—that’s right, as in the Holy Land. 
Only my Hebron is situated on the Little Blue River just over the 
northeastern border of Brown County, Kansas, where my 
grandparents’ people had settled. 

Kansas, as most folks don’t know, (and of those who do, 
perhaps fewer care to remember) is named for the “People of the 
Wind”—the Kansa Indians. In a way, I suppose you could say the 
Kansa had a kind of belated cause and effect revenge on the pale- 
faced settlers-- the “sod busters” who desperate to make a better life 
for their children, were determined to farm what some called “The 
Great American Desert.” With the drought of the 30’s that’s nearly 
what it became. 

I remember Grandma Jenny telling me how in those years folks 
often had to tie a triangularly folded bandana beneath their eyes to 
keep from inhaling the wind-blown dirt. “And then,” she said, “there 


was that terrible time when the sky turned dark at noon.” 


Oh yes, I too have seen “dust-devils” ripping across a bone-dry 
field, whirling dirt and bits of broken stalks up into an ominously 
green sky with a funnel cloud coming closer. 

Folks joked about where we lived—called it “Tornado Alley.” 
One Saturday night at the store, (my father and Uncle Ralph’s 
hardware store) I heard old Joe Rowstalski while he was chawing on a 
straw, point out that it was just such a flimsy piece of hay that was 
found the day after a twister “stickin’ straight out of the trunk of a 
cottonwood tree.” 

“That’s almost as good,” my dad said, “as the pail of milk that 
the cyclone picked up and then set down two miles further north 
without spilling a drop!” 

No one talked much about the devastating losses—the livestock 
hurt so bad they had to be shot. But every farmer’s family had a cave 
or a root cellar and knew how to get there fast. 

It wasn’t until the early 50’s that it happened to me—to my folks 
— to my little hometown. Nor was it just the town—the tornado also 
blew the buildings off my mother and Auntie Faye’s farm. Just like in 
the movie! 

If you have children you’ve probably seen Metro Goldwyn 
Mayer’s version of The Wizard of Oz as often as I. But I’m wondering 
now how well you remember the next to last scene? Just in case, let 


me recapitulate. 
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After the missions of the brave little band have been 
accomplished, there are fond farewells. Dorothy is homesick, and she 
knows Auntie Em will be beside herself with worry. The wizard, a 
most caring person (despite certain lamentable bouts of humbuggery) 
has figured out how to get back to Kansas. They’ll go the way he 
came—via his hot-air balloon. 

They climb in. The wizard says a few reassuring words and 
they’re ready to ascend. But Toto, Dorothy’s little dog, jumps from 
her arms. She scrambles out to catch him. Just then the balloon pulls 
free of its mooring and floats up beyond their heads into the sky. 

Dorothy runs as fast as she can, stretching up her hands, 
trying to grab hold of the dangling ropes. “Come back! Come back! 
Come back!” she calls, “Don’t go without me! Oh please don’t go 
without me!” 

The wizard, leaning over the side of the basket, reaches for her. 
“T can’t-- I can’t Dorothy! I don’t know how to do it! Goodbye my 
child. Farewell! Farewell!” 

“Goodbye, oh goodbye!” Dorothy begins to cry. A double loss. 
How will she bear it? Toto licks her face. 

And that’s when her fairy god-mother appears to tell her she’s 
had the power all the time but until that awful moment no one could 


help her because what she needed to do she had to learn for herself. 
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And do you remember the neat little trick that would bring her 
back to where she began? Well I, Margie Lou Swett, also learned 
how to click my heels three times; and it was my own wizard who 
taught me how to do it. 

The Moiseyev--the Russian folk ballet-- had come for the first 
time to New York. Ata party at Dolly and Al Hirschfeld’s town-house, 
Marlene Dietrich had given it a rave review. 

“You must go,” she said. “The simple beautiful way the couples 
come together--It’s the way every woman wants to go to her man.” 
Alex immediately bought us tickets and thanks to our movie star 
friend, we saw the show. 

And then one day, alone in our walk-up studio, we heard over 
the radio a wild violin cadenza leading into a Hungarian Czardas. 
Alex took both my arms, cradling my elbows in his hands, and with a 
strange hobble-wobble off-beat in his knees, he began doing a kind of 
side-step, face to face dance with me. 

“And then,” he said, “when the music goes like that”—a great 
crescendo from the radio--“you jump in the air and click your heels.” 

“Show me.” I smiled. 

And he did. High up in the air—my 60-year-old man, first to the 
left and then to the right! 


“How did you do that?!” 
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“You imagine it first. You see it. And then all you have to do is 
fill it in.” 

He’d done it again. But truth to tell it seemed there was 
nothing he couldn’t—wouldn’t do, and all because of me. Or that’s 
what he said. Later I realized it may be only wizards who have the 
power—the strength-- to see it through. It was not intentional but, in 
this instance, I’d been misled. I’m afraid I came to expect miracles as 
a matter of course. But that doesn’t, as we all know, happen every 
day. 

Still Alex had shown me a way. And I know now what to do. I 
am to re-present our past and to bear witness to the miraculously 
transforming power of love. Time to put my mind on getting home. 

But first the storm—the cyclone that in reality blew all the 
buildings off my family’s farm. And where did it land me but in New 
York--the most magical of cities. And there it was I met the wizard; 


and, as you will see, we had many scary and wonder- full adventures. 
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THE EMERALD CITY 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
I checked out the bulletin board at Manhattan School of 
Music: 


ROOM FOR RENT 


PIANO AND KITCHEN PRIVILEGES 
Sounded like just what I needed. 

At the time I was sharing space with a wannabe virtuoso 
who persisted in Czernying up’n down’n up’n down her grand 
piano keyboard morning, noon, and night. What she lacked in 
musicality she more than made up for in volume—It felt as if she 
were attacking the piano. When later at some gathering I heard 
Alex King say for some people dedication means merely a 
determined mediocrity, her image immediately slotted into my 
mind. 

It was my first summer in New York. The fall before I’d 
come back from a post-high school year in Europe with only 
enough time to audition and enroll as a voice major in MSM. 
The heat I could take in my stride—I’d grown up in Nebraska 
where temperatures often hovered around 100; but I was not 
prepared for the humidity. My pianist landlady called the five 


by ten-foot alcove I’d rented from her “my room.” It had, 


however, no door, no window, no air-conditioning, and no air. 
No privacy goes without saying. That was the most annoying of 
all-- She persisted in tactlessly hanging around whenever 
Jochanaan, my Aussie boyfriend from music school, came over. 
Invariably she’d stop practicing and come flouncing out into the 
kitchen where she’d insinuate herself into our conversations. 

“This,” I thought, glancing again at the bulletin board, “is 
definitely something I should look into.” I shifted my load of 
book into my left arm so I could jot the information down on a 
piece of music paper sticking out of Curt Sach’s Our Musical 
Heritage, and rushed across town. 

The apartment was on the eighth floor of one of those big, 
turn of the century buildings in the west 70’s. I’d rung the 
doorbell four or five times but no one had answered. “Why don’t 
you try the service entrance?” the elevator man suggested. 
“That’s usually where they go in.” 

Three short blasts on the buzzer. No answer. One long last 
time. Flinging wide the door, one arm above his head—his hand 
propped casually against the doorjamb, standing there before 
me was a rather short, middle-aged man with wavy, dishwater 
blond hair and a moustache to match. 

“Yes?” he said, rather gruffly. 


Suddenly I felt self-conscious—shy—coyly shy. 


“I—I came about the room. This was on the bulletin board 
at my school.” I thrust my piece of staff paper at him, “Piano 
and Kitchen Privileges.” 

“Well this,” he said moving to the side in a rather courtly 
way so I could pass, “is the kitchen, and that,” he continued, 
indicating with his left arm the adjacent room, “is the piano.” 

I walked over and tried the shimmering opening chords of 
Debussy’s Feuilles Mortes. 

I turned and smiled—Was that a reciprocal smile I saw 
struggling 
for existence beneath the untidy moustache? (Ah, all these little 
subtle communications between a man and a woman) 

“Not exactly a Steinway grand,” he said. 

“Tt’s fine,” I said, and then apprehensive of repeating my 
previous dilemma, “Does anyone else in the apartment play it?” 

“No,” he said, “there is a four-year-old but at the moment 
he’s only interested in Legos and anyway Mrs. Avery and the 
family are staying at their summer place until the fall. “My 
name” he said, “is Alex King. I’m just house sitting while Hiram 
Avery and I work on a script. 

“A play script,” I wondered—“or maybe a movie? 


Obviously he was a writer. I was dying to know more but I’d 


been brought up not to ask rude, that is to say, personal 
questions. 

A mere five minutes had passed and already this 
interesting man I might be moving in with, had made a big 
impression on me. His entire manner—even his clothes—gave 
off charismatic signals. The first thing that struck me when he 
opened the door was his tie—a slightly lop-sided bow tie made 
of salmon-pink silk. In 1951 this was not the kind of tie most 
men would wear with a green and brown plaid cotton shirt. His 
pants were charcoal gray wool—apparently held up by 
suspenders--and his suede sports jacket was the same shade of 
warm brown that was threaded through the shirt. His shoes 
were also suede—probably, when purchased, a pale beige. Both 
they and his jacket looked comfortably lived in. (i.e. needed 
cleaning) 

“T’m afraid the room’s not much,” Mr. King said. “At the 
time these houses were built they were intended for the maid.” 

“Ich bin die Umschuld von Lande,” (I’m the innocent from 
the country) I sang the lilting first line from the maid’s aria in 
Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus. 

This time he really did smile. “So where are you from?” he 
asked, “and what is your name?” 


With my back to him I walked into the kitchen. 


“My name” I said, “is Margie Swett. I’m from Nebraska.” 

“Ah, the goldenrod state.” 

I spun around. This was someone who needed a second-- a 
closer, look. To most bi-coastal city types, Nebraska is the 
“nowhere in the middle” they fly over (not bothering to even 
look out the window.) This man, however, had not only heard of 
it, he knew that the goldenrod was its state flower. I felt as if 
Mercury himself had handed me the golden bough! 

“And, you, Mr. King,” I said, “is that a British accent I 
hear?” 

“Broadway British,” Alex King said, lowering his eyes as 
he struck a match on the kitchen stove to light his cigarette. “I 
was born in Vienna Austria, but I came here at such an early 
age I don’t really have an accent—just some annoying speech 
affectations.” 

Who is this man?!!? 

“And how,” I thought to myself, ”am I going to get to know 


him better? 


THE ATTRACTION 
It was strikingly clear to me that anyone with a command 


of such extraneous and esoteric information was certainly worth 
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cultivating. The only drawback to the proposed arrangement 
was that if I took the room I’d be spending good money without 
immediate return. For the rest of July and the first half of 
August, I was going to be in Lenox Massachusetts with my 
boyfriend. While he studied conducting, I was going to be 
singing in the Tanglewood Festival Chorus. Also I needed to 
give some thought to moving in with this strange (yes, in both 
senses of the word, this unfamiliar—this unusual) man. 

“By the way,” Mr. King said, as if he were reading my 
mind, “if you have any qualms about staying alone with just me 
in the apartment, you’re welcome to invite a friend until the 
family returns. My turn to smile. Had I known then what I later 
learned, I would have laughed out loud. As it turned out both of 
us were in for more than a few surprises. When Mr. King 
suggested I bring a friend, he meant a gir! friend. Remember 
this was 1951. All the “happening” changes with mixed sex 
roomies didn’t really come in until the 60’s. 

“Well,” I said, looking around the room and gingerly 
sitting down on the wobbly iron cot. “How much is Mr. Avery 
asking?” 

“Ten dollars a month.” 

I took out my wallet and without hesitation, I wrote a 


check for one month’s rent and another for security. 


It was only later that it occurred to me what an 
uncharacteristic act this was on my part. I’d barely left my 
teens, yet I’d already learned that vacillation was one of my 
major talents. I had great trepidations about committing myself 
to almost any kind of decision, no matter how trivial. But not 
about that room. So 
it was small and unattractive. So it did have luridly bright peach 
pink walls and the fixtures of the adjoining bath looked as if 
they’d been irremediably stained by rivulets of tobacco juice. 
Nevermind that the tacky linoleum on the floor was mostly worn 
through and the single window with its patina of grime was 
sealed off by a brick wall. No, it was hardly a room with the 
proverbial view, but I took it immediately. 

Despite its shortcomings—perhaps in some mildly 
perverse way, in part at least because of the weirdness of the 
scene, I knew it was for me. And on that fateful day in early 
July, I contracted with Mr. Alexander King to move in as soon as 
I came back from the Tanglewood Music Festival. 

Now that I have earned my right to second sight, it’s easy 
in retrospect to perceive the drawing card that Madame Fate 
had then seen how to play was the first Key of the Major Arcana 
—the Tarot’s Wizard—The Magi, (“Watch out for Hubris, my 


child! Recall how I, the wily magician, nearly got lost in the 


shuffle of my own dexterity”) What held me as if he’d cast a 
spell, was this man named Alexander King. On that day of our 
initial encounter he’d effortlessly put me under his sway the 
moment he’d pulled “goldenrod” up out of his Habig hat. 

I soon discovered my proxy landlord had what’s commonly 
called a photographic memory. Furthermore until 1913 when, at 
age 13, he and his rather elderly parents left Austria for New 
York, he’d gone to a stringently academic Jesuit school. This 
casual erudition of his knocked my socks off. I hadn’t been 
raised by a Nebraska schoolmarm for nothing. But more of that 
later. For now my Australian conductor boyfriend and I are off 
to Tanglewood and “music, music, music,” in the beautiful 
Berkshires. 

MOVING IN 

It’s not just me. Everyone in my mother’s family--all my 
aunts and 
uncles and cousins by the dozens-- are indelibly imprinted with 
Grandma Jenny’s cheerful maxims: “Don’t trouble trouble ‘til 
trouble troubles you.” Or “For 
every trouble under the sun, there is a remedy or there is none. 
If there is one, 
try to find it. If there is none, nevermind it.” And so on and so 


forth. 


Mom had told me I not only looked like my grandma, but 
that I’d also inherited her optimistic disposition. And a good 
thing too. Remembering my grandmother’s stoical 
determination to “always look for the silver lining” came in 
handy after I returned from Tanglewood and moved into the 
Avery apartment. 

Mr. Alexander King was a “magician,” that was for sure. 
Otherwise even with my stash of grandma’s encouraging 
homilies, how could I possibly have ever imagined I might be 
able to do something with that grim little room? I remember 
standing by the window and looking around at the lumpy walls. 
I was having a hard time deciding which possibly--which, 
probably-- roach-infested crack would most benefit by being 
covered with the framed Beethoven portrait I was hugging 
against my chest. I’d just picked up my hammer when I heard a 
discreet knock at the door. It was Mr. King. Ever the gallant 
Austrian, he’d come to suggest—actually to insist—that before I 
unpack one more thing, we trade rooms. 

Let me quickly reassure you he didn’t last long in the 
maid’s room either. I suspect even Adele, the cheeky 
chambermaid in Die Fledermaus, (--had she been real) would 


also have fled those depressing premises. “Bad vibes!” serious 


“Bad vibes!” It felt more like a Bluebeard’s forbidden closet 
than a decent place to sleep. 

So instead of staying comfortably on in the guest room, 
my kind benefactor moved himself, his writing materials, and 
stack of library books 
(most of them overdue) into the family living room. And that’s 
where he worked, and read, and occasionally slept on a sway- 
backed daybed that was conveniently hidden from view in the 
entrance corner of the room. 

This newly improvised arrangement—his “living” in the 
living room—worked out perfectly well. I soon understood why. 
Mr. Avery worked Monday through Friday in the city, but his 
little boy and Mrs. Avery spent a great deal of time with her 
mother in the country. 

The down side of their being away so much was, without 
“a woman’s touch,” (ie: a made to order 50’s housewife) the 
apartment was seriously neglected—dingy even. 

It was also extremely cluttered. It wasn’t until about a 
week after I settled in that I noticed one side of the long hall to 
the apartment’s unused front 
door was lined with piles of old newspapers stacked to the 


ceiling. “Obviously,” 
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I thought to myself, “Mr. Avery is determined to catch up with 
the Times.” 

The entire ménage had certain unmistakable “Addams 
Family” overtones—a kind of shadowy, supernatural atmosphere 
made famous by the artist, Charles Addams, in his funny and 
macabre New Yorker cartoons. 

“There’s no place like home! There’s no place like home!” 
Remember when Dorothy says that at the end of The Wizard of 
Oz? Well, I was only at the beginning of my own grand 
adventure, but I already knew there was no place like the home 
I had just moved into. 

ALEX, LIFE, AND THE FAT YEARS BEFORE MY TIME 

When I needed Mr. King, I’d tap on the French doors that 
led into the living room. It seemed a little odd to me that he was 
usually there reclining upon his day-bed no matter the time of 
day. But then, what did I know?--Maybe that’s how it is with 
writers. 

Without thinking much about it, I was seeking him out 
more and more often. I was getting used to dropping by to see 
what he might have to say that day— especially to see what he 
might have to say about what I wanted to talk about. I soon 
learned he could be irascibly impatient with what he called “the 


y” 


inane stupidities of daily life.” But he was extremely patient 
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when it came to letting me keep circling round until I finally 
pounced upon whatever at the moment was preying on my 
mind. 

In the course of our conversations, I learned that some 20 
years before I met him, while he was an editor on Life 
magazine, he’d become famous (or infamous) for a wild talent 
he had for attracting strange events and even stranger people. 
The wealthy “money moguls” who, as Alex put it, “were allowed 
to fleetingly cast their shadows upon Henry Luce’s cash 
register,” had figured out profitable ways of capitalizing on this 
double-edged gift their Austrian colleague had for finding 
himself in picaresque situations. In addition to expecting him to 
jazz up sections on Religion and Education, (subjects not great 
for photo ops) he was eventually assigned to try to make 
“Speaking of Pictures” at the front of the magazine a little more 
humorously picturesque. 

Considering his fluency in five languages, he was well 
qualified for the job. Any visitor who happened “to puzzle the 
receptionist by an over production of gutturals, or a too florid 
use of unfamiliar adjectives, or with the ribbon on 
their hat turned wrong way round and a bewildered look on 
their face,” was immediately forwarded on to him. It wasn’t 


long before he realized that regardless of their various places 
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of origin, or their often astonishing reasons for coming, they all 
had one thing in common. “They were all,” Alex said, “high on 
hope dope.” 

Take Fluffy McCoombs for instance. He believed so much 
in his patented edible picnic plate he’d already manufactured 
100,000 of them at his own expense. “It tasted,” Alex said, “like 
a cross between dog’s breath and a soggy motzoh!” 

As far appearances go, during the mid 30’s it looked as if 
his fat years might continue indefinitely. But nothing lasts 
forever, as the old saw has it; and when America entered World 
War IT in 1941, Life came to an end. Or rather his career there 
did when he left to become Editor in Chief on Stage magazine 
which folded after the first year. By the time I moved in with 
the Avery’s-- indeed, by the time he had moved in with them--I’m 
afraid his Fat Years had become a fast fading memory. In 1952, 
for Alexander King, life--lower case--had taken over. And witha 
vengeance. 


ALEX KING’S LEAN YEARS BEGIN 


Years later, Alex’s first-born son, Robin King-- also a 
writer and illustrator—(and my reliable resource guru) told me 
he had no idea of his father’s problems until one day on West 


57 Street he’d casually passed a rather shabbily dressed man 
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walking in the opposite direction. It was Alex! He hadn’t 
recognized him—his own father! 

They went together into the Automat—a quasi cafeteria- 
type eating place where the walls were covered with sandwich- 
size slots which opened up if you inserted the right amount of 
nickels in order to get yourself the food or drink you wanted. 

As Alex was wolfing down a sugar bun, Robin had a 
second cup of coffee and took out his appointment book. After 
riffling to a blank page, he wrote down his phone number and 
slid it across the table to Alex. 

Alex pushed it back to him. “Don’t give me your phone 
number, Robbie,” he said. “Or your address. And don’t ever tell 
me where you bank.” And he stood up and walked out of his 
son’s life. 

Later on I was to experience that kind of King-size love 
mys”elf. But when I walked into the Avery apartment and 
rented a room from Alex King I hadn’t a clue about who he was 
in contrast to what he’d been. 

Even had I known there were problems—that is, “a” 
problem—a most serious problem’—I'd probably have dismissed 
it as just something that if I hung around long enough, would 
easily get taken care of. It certainly wouldn’t have mattered 


much to our incipient relationship. Tripping around in my ruby 
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slippers, I had no idea what was going on. (No idea, really, 
about much of anything) During my sing-song days at 
Manhattan School of Music, I was playing an ingénue so dewy 


you might think I’d evaporate by the light of a full moon. 


CHEZ HIRAM 
MY LANDLORD’S GOLD FISH 

In any event I was busy with a problem of my own. 
Considering what was soon to come, it was, admittedly, an 
innocuous problem; but that’s not how it seemed to me at the 
time. Mostly it had to do with this curious place I’d moved into. 
I hadn’t yet learned how to be a tenant—specifically, how to be 
Hiram Avery’s tenant. 

Mr. Avery looked a little like a tall, skinny—withdrawn— 
Ichabod Crane. His manner was so vague he kept fading in and 
out of focus. He hardly spoke at all and, as a result, I was shy 
about speaking to him. Although he was my landlord and 
ostensibly the one to whom I should when necessary have 
complained, I finally screwed up my courage and confided to 
Alex that the toilet seat in the master bathroom often seemed 


wet. 
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Alex was stunned. “That’s not the Hiram I know,” he said. 
“He’s so fastidious he gives himself a little prophylactic spritz of 
breath freshener before answering the telephone.” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s worse when his wife and little boy 
come back into town.” 

That was the explanation. It was Mr. Avery’s job to get his 
young son ready for bed and compulsively neat as he was, he 
insisted when Jackie brushed his teeth he spit into the toilet 
bowl rather than the sink. Unfortunately a four-year-old’s aim is 
unpredictable and sans glasses, Hiram simply didn’t see 
that Jackie’s foamy saliva was wetting the seat in an 
unattractive (and suspicious) way. 

Mr. Avery was anyway never too happy when his family 
was around. 

I’m afraid he hadn’t much talent for being a father. Ora 
husband. Friendship, however, was another matter. 
Furthermore, I soon discovered this rare and admirable quality 
of his was not exclusive merely to humankind. 

One morning as I was zipping around utilizing my kitchen 
privileges before dashing off to school, (and before Lotte Avery 
woke and claimed the kitchen as her domain) I noticed Hiram 
carefully transferring his goldfish from their bowl into a 


cardboard ice-cream container with a wire handle. Then he 
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picked up The New York Times, tucked it under his arm, and 
holding on to the wire bracket of the sloshing container with 
both hands tight up against his chest, he left for his job as a 
public relations man for MGM. 

That night when I came home from school, the fish were 
back again 
where they belonged while Lotte was banging around the stove 
muttering what sounded like curses in her native tongue. 

I quickly by-passed the kitchen and went into the living 
room. 

“Alex,” I said, “is there some kind of vet for fish—I mean 
why did Hiram take them out of their bowl this morning and 
bring them back tonight?” Alex looked at me over his book. 
“They’re not sick,” he said. “Hiram does that every day; and if 
Lotte’s in town, he’s especially conscientious about it.” 

He takes them to and from work on the rush hour subway? 
Why? Whatever for?” 

“To keep them from being lonely.” Alex said. 

“To keep them from being Jonely?!” 

“That’s what he says.” Alex put down his book. “Actually 
it’s to keep Lotte from flushing them down the toilet. Haven’t 
you noticed when he baby talks to them as he sprinkles fish-food 


into their bowl, invariably all hell breaks loose in the kitchen? 
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They’re pets to him, but they’re pests to her. There’s no 
question, if given a chance she’d dispose of them with 
murderous glee. But be that as it may,” Alex said, “it’s time to 
eat. My treat”—And reaching for his jacket, he swung his legs 
over the edge of the day-bed. 

“Oh,” I said, “did you forget? Last night Hiram invited us 
both to join them for dinner.” 

Alex sniffed three quick suspicious sniffs. “Fish!” He gave 
me a queasy look. “I’m allergic. I’ll explain to Hiram later.” And 
he hustled us out the door. 

THE ECCENTRIC HOUSE-MATES 

As a pair the Averys were a remarkable study in contrasts. 
Hiram was a buttoned-up New Englander—literally as well as 
figuratively. He wore high-top button shoes and a gabardine 
vest that even on the hottest days was carefully buttoned up 
beneath his jacket. German born Lotte was a frumpish, 
overweight Hausfrau who schlumphed around the house in 
baggy cotton stockings with her slip hanging out. 

If you were around in the 60’s and happened to see the 
televised segment of the U.N. meeting when the then Russian 
premier, Nikita Krushchev, took off his shoe and banged it on 
the table, you have, in essence, experienced Lotte body and 


soul. Their resemblance to one another was astounding— 
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particularly when they scowled. (Lotte scowled all the time) She 
also possessed a similar kind of ruthless peasant cunning-- 
keeping poor Hiram in an abject state of guilt by endlessly 
complaining to him in a voice that Alex described as “having the 
sulfurous overtones of an extinct volcano.” 

I had no strong feelings about her one way or the other. 
Not because of any exemplary tolerance on my part. It’s just 
that, at that time, I wasn’t very discriminating about anything. 
Reluctant to risk a decision, I was used to accepting whatever 
happened to come my way. Now that I think about it, I 

see I was always subliminally careful not ever to be very aware 
of whatever unpleasantness might be brewing—another 
technique I no doubt learned from my grandma’s “mealy- 
mouthed” (as grandpa saw it) cheerful outlook on life. 

In this instance, it worked out O.K.--I went about living my 
days with the Avery family in a kind of benign ego haze 
composed mostly of wishful projections. 

This determined, if insecure and illusory self-absorption of 
mine, had definite advantages. Most of the time I managed to 
make Lotte Avery invisible. That is to say, she registered on me, 
but only through a kind of unfocussed peripheral vision that 
allowed her to impinge only very slightly on my consciousness. 


Our encounters were registered but hardly recorded and so I 
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didn’t make anything of them. Consequently for me she was no 
problem. I soon discovered this wasn’t at all the case for my 
Austrian house-mate--probably because Lotte had the unfair 
advantage of being able to get at him through his mother 
tongue. 

Alex was assiduously careful to be polite to her—almost 
excessively polite. But one lunch time after an impromptu 
struggle over territorial rights in the kitchen, he barely made it 
to the bedroom before he exploded. 

“Her asinine statements are bad enough in English,” he 
said “but in German this poor creature raises her mangy tail and 
brays!” 

Luckily Hiram Avery’s four-year-old-son, Jackie, had 
inherited his father’s brains. He was very verbal and very clever 
at making up little games to amuse himself—a skill that I, 
having myself grown up as a lonely only child, knew something 
about. Consequently, I could never get too angry with him 
when he’d lie flat on the floor and hold down the pedal while I 
was practicing. Suddenly he’d release it with such force, it 
would send an echoing shudder throughout the entire range of 
piano strings. Then with my foot frozen inches from his fingers, 
he’d look up and disarm me completely with his well-practiced 


look of wide-eyed innocence. Testing limits was one of his 
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favorite ploys. It’s common to almost all children, but often in 
extra measure to only children of middle-aged parents. 

For all intents and purposes Jackie was an only child. He 
did have an older brother. However Rodney, who was twenty- 
four, no longer lived at home and seldom visited. The first time 
he showed up Hiram had taken Alex aside and, perhaps still 
smarting from the misunderstood refinements of his tooth- 
brushing technique, had asked him to tell me that if Rodney was 
in the bathroom for an unconscionably long period of time, I 
should knock loudly on the door. For in keeping with the 
polarized parental pattern, as Jackie was alert, Rodney was 
lethargic—even to the extent, Hiram warned, of habitually 
falling asleep while he was still sitting on the toilet seat. 

No, not even one as masterful as Charles Addams, creator 
of the hilariously spooky Addams Family, could have dreamed 
up the bizarre little cast of characters that constellated the 
scene I’d wandered into. 

The only one I’ve left out so far is Lotte’s mother—the 
eldest of the ménage. She never came into town at all. But 
more of tiny Frau Tiemich in a minute. Right now it’s time for 
my Australian conductor boyfriend to make his entrance center 
stage. 


THE RIVAL: WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
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After fall classes began again at MSM, I decided it was 
time for Alex 
to meet Jochanaan. When I heard him playing the piano 
reduction of the Fauré Requiem, I knocked on the practice room 
door and handed him the Avery address. 

“See you later then,” he said in his down-under accent, 
giving me his meaningful, gypsy-eyed smile. 

“Yes,” I replied, “smiling in return the smile of the 
proverbial pussycat about to swallow the canary.” 

Culture snob as I was at the time, that slight British 
inflection of his sounded sexy to me. Also the beard he affected, 
(this was still in the early 50’s --more than a decade before Hair) 
and his explosively curly, baby-soft Jewish Afro set him 
sufficiently apart from the handsome, blond high-school 
boyfriend I’d known back home so that almost everything about 
him seemed arrestingly different and intriguing. 

He liked me, too--au naturelle, he said, “without make- 
up”—a residual attitude perhaps from the year he had spent 
with the sabras on an Israeli kibbutz. 

I was extremely flattered until during our Tanglewood sojourn 
he’d given me his bill-fold picture of himself with his sister— 


my” 


another, according to him, “natural beauty.” Later on when 
Alexander King happened to see the photograph, he said the 


Z2 


sister looked like “a swollen gland with two beady eyes nailed 
too close together.” 

Well that was A bitchy remark! But he did have had a 
point. Moreover 
it occurred to me it was also possible hairiness was an inherited 
trait. Jochanaan had the beard. His sister had the moustache. 
There was a bit of a family resemblance and her likeness came 
as such a shock to me that I began to wonder what might be 
under my companion’s fulsome whiskers. 

What was under his very reserved outward demeanor had 
been another matter open to conjecture when one star-mad 
night in Tanglewood, he’d pulled me into a hora gyrating round 
a hugely blazing bonfire and most amazingly, had morphed into 
a gleefully leaping wild man. 

It was the same night he told me his Hebrew name was 
Jochanaan, and that’s what I called him. Although to his 
friends-- the graduating elite at Manhattan School of Music, he 
was known as Joe, there was no way he was going to be an 
“ordinary Joe” to me. 

THE INTRODUCTION 
That first time he came to the Averys I introduced him as 
“Jochanaan”—quite innocent of the effect it would have on the 


“most wildly active imagination in the Western Hemisphere.” 
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Later Alex confessed it was from that moment on that he began 
to look at me in quite a different way. 

“T was lying down reading when you came smiling into the 
living room trailing this hairy satyr behind you. 

“Meet Jochanaan!’ you said. 

“And my heart went to you blindly because when I heard 
your dear shickseh enunciation of that ancient Aramaic biblical 
name, I realized in instant agony, that here was someone 
prepared if necessary to lift mediocrities out of the ghettos of 
the world and ennoble them with nothing less than the title of 
the Baptist himself!” 

“Well,” I said, “I remember your reaction that day too. I 
particularly remember the startled expression that came over 
your face. It was like a curtain going up. You suddenly stood 
and took my hands in such a way that I tipped a little off 
balance. You didn’t let go either. Apparently you saw beyond 
my apple cheeks and protectively distancing, cheerful smile to 
something you understood. 

“Something I understood very well indeed. When Nettie, 
my 16 year old bride, and I had run away from New York so she 
could give birth without any further parental interference, I 
looked at her in Grand Central Station lying asleep with her 


head in my lap. Despite her big belly and the grossly swollen 
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ankles and feet, (I was trying to stretch the too tight sandals by 
wearing them for her) I still thought of her as petite and 
piquante. English couldn’t quite do justice to my feelings. 

So you see, Margie, when you said “Jochanaan”-- that 
extravagance of locution, that clutching at the unique, the 
precious, so much resembled my own instincts that I prayed 
someone worthier than that moment’s absorption would fall at 
your feet and recognize your aspiring heart. I thank God for the 
blessing of that moment.” 

“How,” I wondered, “could I ever have guessed that by 
introducing my boy-friend by his Hebrew name I’d be adding 
such an unstable new element into what was soon to become a 
three-way relationship?!” 

“Jochanaan.” No trace ofa goyishe accent when 
pronounced by the erudite Mr. King. Slowly he’d raised his left 
hand until the first and fourth fingers were supporting his chin 
with his middle finger momentarily sealing his lips. “Jochanaan.” 
he repeated. Then he went over to the book case, took down a 
copy of Oscar Wilde’s Salomé and began reading it to us. 

TWO’S COMPANY 

Jochanaan, like me, was inordinately impressed. He, 

especially, adored every single story Alex told. I was interested 


too, but my Jewish Lothario had no reservations whatsoever. As 
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we became less of a twosome and at my boyfriend’s behest 
began spending more and more of our dating time with Alex 
King, I was beginning to feel a little put out. Who, after all, was 
he coming to see—me, or the self-billed grandfather? A very 
foxy grandpa as it turned out. And as I was soon to discover, 
one of unusual cunning. 

It was not for nothing that Alex had been schooled by the 
Jesuits—originators of that tricky semantic pit, “the end justifies 
the means.” For on more than one occasion, just as Jochanaan 
might have been about to achieve his end— 

I, mine—we, ours—who would come knocking on my bedroom 
door with a little treat in store, but—Alex King. 

Just for us he’d braved the sleety rain. I pictured him 
standing there, slightly pigeon-toed, in his leaky, beige suede 
shoes. Just for us he’d braved the slushy streets to buy ice 
cream—pistachio no less—Joe’s favorite of course. 

“But if you’re busy nevermind,” Alex said. “I’ll just set it 
down here outside your door.” A few minutes later, a less 
discreet, a slightly louder knock. 

“Children, I’m afraid it’s melting,” (“Melting, melting,”— 
the wizard’s bewitching plea switches our plans--the romantic 


night alone is liquidated) 
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“Shall I,” Alex sweetly purred--claws sheathed--“put it 
back in the refrigerator?” 

A few moments later we were chastely ensconced on his 
daybed in the living room where we dribbled soft green ice 
cream while the wily wizard held us spell-bound with his 
hilarious tales and embroidered borrowings. In retrospect I 
realize I wasn’t courted by a single man but by a pack of alpha 
males—most of them conveniently dead—not only Oscar Wilde, 
but Yeats, Aladdin, Rilke, Reb Shemaiah—the list goes on and on 
—and all of them ready and waiting through the allowance of 
Alex King’s most prodigious memory to keep Jochanaan and me 
entertained when it looked as if we might otherwise be 
wandering off again back into the libidinous bedroom. 

Poor Joe! He hadn’t the vaguest notion with whom he was 
tangling. Not merely “Alex,” but “Xanderl,” too, who as a not so 
innocently lisping babe in Alt Wien, had already seen how Maria 
Theresa, the Austrian Empress (in the Major Arcana of the Tarot 
deck, “The Daughter of the Mighty Ones”) lay her trump card 
upon the table with her charmingly famous reprimand to a 
defeated general: “You have done worse than commit a crime, 
you have made a mistake.” 

Well, Jochanaan made a mistake. A big mistake! A 


whopper!! He carelessly put himself in a position where 
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comparisons became inevitable. It really didn’t take any subtle 
perceptive powers on my part to see who was more interesting. 

The second mistake he made—and solemn shades of 
Salomé, this is where Jochanaan totally lost his head—was to go 
off and leave me living in the same apartment with Alexander 
King who had, after all, warned him that “Proximity is the 
middle name of Fros.” 

Joe planned after he got his diploma from Manhattan 
School of Music to return to his native Australia and size up 
opportunities for a musical career. If it looked promising he 
said he’d send for me as soon as possible. Alex suggested it 
was nota good idea not to take me along with him right away. 
After all, who knew what might happen. 

“What happened” was after several weeks of me moping 
around the apartment with a glum face, Alex King took pity and 
decided it was high time to cheer me up. (And luckily for me 
too--or I might still be struggling to complete some boring 
treatise on the sociological implications of the boomerang 
among the aborigines of the Australian outback) 

He was the perfect escort. We went to various theaters 
and movies, and one week-end he even took me to hear Duke 
Ellington’s orchestra at the Apollo theatre up in Harlem. Our 


tickets were third row center, and upon seeing the familiar face 
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of Alex King, the former Life editor, with yet another young 
woman—amazingly an even younger woman than the previous 
lovely young dancer-- the Duke gave A. King a royal nod that 
communicated volumes. 

Every week I was being introduced to something (or 
someone) totally new and fascinating. And then one night 


finally, climactically, Alex chanced making a mistake himself. 


THE PROFESSIONAL GUEST 
A CALCULATED RISK 

Alexander King was of that rare breed of scarred 
strategists who have learned to think before they speak or act. 
Therefore he took what for him could only have been a carefully 
calculated risk. He introduced me into the charmed circle of 
writers, artists, show folk, and other impressive personages, 
magical creatures and fascinating monsters who, at the time, 
were used to hob-knobbing at the Hirschfeld’s. 

The “master of the manor,” Al Hirschfeld, was the witty 
and perceptive artist whose theatrical caricatures appeared 
regularly in the prestigious New York Times. In all of Al’s long, 
convivial years, he never once--at least as far as I know--deigned 


to work after painting light had ended. In his book that was 
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playtime. That is to say when the Hirschfeld duo wasn’t out of 
town at some pre-Broadway tryout, or out on the town 
themselves, Al and his equally gregarious wife, the actress Dolly 
Haas, would either be at some gala theatrical opening or else 
they could be found “at home” nearly every night of the year. 

Dolly, a diminutive redhead, had been a much-cherished 
musical comedy star during the pre-war days of German film. 
Though not Jewish herself she abandoned her career and left 
Germany for England,s and eventually the States, in protest to 
the Nazi atrocities. 

Nevertheless she somehow managed to continue to 
nurture her international friendships so that, more often than 
not, these gemutlich gatherings were multi-lingual. They 
certainly were full of surprises. Some of these evenings were so 
special, so out of the ordinary, that one had the feeling that 
almost anything could happen. If there was an empty chair that 
perhaps the momentary draft and the slamming door had 
signaled that Elijah himself had come storming in and was there 
in spirit enjoying the fun. 

“A Garden of Yidden” mein Engel never promised me—But 
he came through anyway. Still the gates of paradise are 
guarded, and smuggling me past them in that first heady 
transport involved a double risk: I might have embarrassed my 
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companion by proving painfully gauche, or I might very well 
have bolted in despair of ever being able to fit into such an 
extravagantly glamorous and worldly scene—everyone so 
apparently brilliant and entertaining and all clamoring to have 
their say. 

Whatever else, it was strikingly apparent to me that the 
tepid impersonal exchange that commonly passes for “polite 
conversation,” was definitely not the style at the Hirschfelds. It 
seemed to be more an impassioned exchange of views—often 
presented through anecdotes, (no pointless stories please) with 
lots of debunking and in personal terms almost always 
meaningful and revealing. Furthermore if it were relevant to 
the wider current scene, so much the better. It was certainly an 
exhilarating contrast to what I’d previously known—my father’s 
family in particular. When we all got together there seemed to 
be an unspoken competition as to who could speak in the softest 
voice. Customarily--if unconsciously--bent upon avoiding 
intimacy, our conversations consisted mostly of commenting on 
the weather. 

Even if we couldn’t quite catch every word, we could 
pretty much guess at what was being said. As a matter of fact it 
was not all that unusual for a sentence to peter out mid-way— 


just not worth the trouble to finish. As we were subdued, the 
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palaver at the Hirschfeld table was volatile and even 
unabashedly argumentative. What they were really going for 
was the laughter—the gutsy, dues-paid kind of communal 
laughter that greets mutually recognized truths. Jostling for the 
spotlight was just part of the game. 

Definitely no crowding from me on that account. I was 
struck dumb—literally. Miraculously this proved to be a kind of 
asset. I was a good audience. And that as it turned out was a 
part no one else--well anyway, none of the males-- seemed to 
have the least interest in playing. Of course I was intimidated; 
but I didn’t run. I was sufficiently stage-struck to be massively 
impressed by so distinguished an array of celebrities—the 
names on the little flower-starred porcelain markers scattered 
around the glowing oak of the long oval table read like a “Who’s 
Who” of the Big Apple’s theatrical and art scene during the 50’s 
and 60’s. Although in terms of significant experience it seemed 
millennia hence, it had after all been only two years previously 
that in the small state-college community in northwest Nebraska 
that I called home, the moving picture show on Main Street had 
been the ultimate experience available as entertainment. 

Now here we were among Alexander King’s peers. And 


when rising to the occasion he took charge, it was clear that 
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despite his rather unprepossessing physique he was, in this 
arena at least, no lightweight contender. 

Later, as dessert was being served, Alex scraped back his 
chair from the dinner table and began to speak. Suddenly, as if 
on cue, the other guests stopped talking—cheerfully stopped 
talking to listen—and to laugh, actually to weep with laughter, 
until many hours later under the pearl gray morning sky, they 
all finally tottered home holding their aching sides. 

When I met the Hirschfelds, Al had already been the 
caricaturist for 
the New York Times almost 39 years and, by common consent, 
was already considered the genuine “been there—drawn that” 
expert on the passing parade of the world famous during the 
20" century. Later, after I got to know him better, he told me 
that of all the brilliant achievers he’d known (or for that matter 
had Hirschfelded into immortality) Alex King was the closest of 
them all to being a genius. 

THE STORY TELLER 
Certainly Alex’s skill as a story teller was huge and some 
nights, that first night he took me to Al and Dolly’s, a little 
frenzied too--as if like Scherazade his life depended upon his 
capacity to involve his listeners. Perhaps in significant ways it 


did. He was following then his shadow into dark places and 
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tended to dance on the edge—“more than half in love with 
chaos,” as he’d say. 

Never in all his life--including the time we were together-- 
was he altogether unmoved by the seductive blandishments of 
anarchy. Dramatizing his life and fabricating anecdotes through 
his baroquely sensuous imagination was I think how Alex 
managed to maintain an admittedly shaky equilibrium. It was 
his effective way of restoring a semblance of order—of escaping 
the world and paradoxically of ultimately accepting it. 

Happily for me the 1001 Nights had an extended run. 
Even when he 
was penniless, his disturbingly visual style of subversive 
entertainment was by consensus recognized as a formidable 
social asset at any gathering he chose to attend. He had this 
uncanny talent to get us together—to get us going—not only to 
laugh, but to think. And to feel. His verbal fireworks lit up any 
dinner party he attended. Of course on his part there was an 
obligatory sacrifice. You might say “a pound of flesh” to repay 
the loans that by his barter reckoning, he apparently felt his 
jester role entitled him to ignore. 

In order to call the tune and establish a relatively high 
conversational tone whose frequencies precluded any possible 


discussions of golf scores, domestic help, plumbing 
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complications—whether internal or of household variety-- the 
weather, or dirty jokes, Alex wolfed down his food with such 
ferocity and alarming speed that, little by little, he began to 
literally eat himself up alive. It took guts to outwit all that ego 
greed; and by way of a duodenal ulcer it nearly cost him his. 
By my time Alex King had come a long way in learning 
patience. However, beneath his exquisite rationality and ultra- 
sophisticated exterior, there lurked, as I saw for myself on one 
or two heart-stopping occasions, a dangerous chthonian rage. 
Wit was Alex’s shield-the story his recourse against the threat 


of madness born of encroaching despair. 


HONORING THE GHOSTS 

Being such a prolific reader, Alex was quick to follow the 
leads of others into what he called, “the by-paths of literature.” 
He was equally willing to lend his voice in remembrance of their 
past journeys . Moreover when he quoted from other writers 
texts, he was assiduously careful to preserve all the subtle 
nuances exactly as they were first recorded. It also goes 
without saying he was ready and able when the occasion 
required, to rephrase the essential message according to the 


moments need. 
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One time after hearing two different versions of the same 

story, I’d 
chided him. “Alex,” I said, “it was a little hard to recognize but 
wasn’t that the same story I heard you tell with different names 
two days ago?” 

“The important thing,” Alex replied, “is to get the point 
across—to make it valid through its relevance. Sometimes that 
means altering things a bit. I’ve found truth in the service of 
poetry, or delineation of useful parables, or even at the behest 
of good manners, is occasionally bound to suffer certain 
ritualistic distortions.” 

Oh no wonder I was confused. Where I came from that 
was usually thought of as “lying.” For him, however, it was 
simply an exercise of the imagination—a neat way to get at the 
truth. And T-R-U-T-H was what he was after. A dedicated 
champion of “the good, the true and the beautiful,” he purged 
us with the divinely unifying release of laughter. For those of us 
privileged to participate in Alex King’s impromptu festivals, he 
gave us an exhilarating way of transcending the tedious and 
limiting mental constructs that so often dominate daily life. He 
was also prepared when necessary to use some pretty radical 


tactics. 
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To steer clear of the self-pools that can so often block the 
interactive flow, Alex had the muscle to come about 180 degrees 
in the wind. One time after a too-long squall of tacky gossip 
someone asked him if he knew why the so and sos -a well 
known, recently married theatrical pair--hadn’t shown up. 

“The lip-lickers?” Alex asked, looking down as he lit his 
cigarette. “They couldn’t come.” He clicked shut his lighter 
and blew a thin dragon snort of smoke through his nostrils. 
“They’re too busy braiding forget-me-nots in each others pubic 
hair.” 

How many times he took me over the rainbow dazzling me 
with his iridescent wit and spray of bawdy images. Alex King 
was the most uninhibited man I’d ever encountered. In contrast 
to the way I’d been brought up, he seemed never to feel in the 
least obliged to make even a token obeisance to conventional 
respectability. Nor was he at all reluctant to appear to be a 
character himself. For me he was “The Magician,” whose 
illusions took my breath away. But that was not the card he 
himself kept pulling out of his sleeve to lay upon the table. 

In the way of self-appointed outsiders who in shunning the 
beaten track consciously risk sacrificing themselves, Alex cast 
himself, not as “The Magician,” but as “The Fool,” the bungling 


aspirant. 
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And therein I believe lies a goodly part of the appeal of his 
stories. For isn’t that what most of us who dare to aspire are 
doing most of the time? We try the best we can and even so 
seem constantly destined to stumble and bumble ourselves into 
nowhere fast. Unlike Alex few of us have the moxie to push our 
disasters that one step further into blessedly renewing laughter. 

I think many would agree that Alexander King certainly 
had a talent for holding people’s attention. And not just because 
he made us laugh. In my view it was his exuberant sharing of 
experiences held in common that was his greatest strength. 

This compassionate saturation with the human element was 
what I personally loved best about the stories he told—the 
stories he Jived. Furthermore if besides being entertaining, they 
also helped us to be more aware and less afraid why, so much 
the better. 

THE UNLUCKY PENNY 

Whatever else, there is no question that as Alex King loved 
to entertain, 
he also subliminally entertained to love—almost always intent 
upon holding and perhaps capitalizing upon the undivided 
attention of some woman—including that magical night I was 
initiated at the Hirschfeld’s, even a 20 year old fly-by-night— 


Margie Lou Swett herself. Caught me up in a web of words he 
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did, and with my poor head spinning, he began working his 
charm. 

It was that night at Al and Dolly’s that I had my first 
glimpse of the extraordinary powers Alexander King possessed. 
Or it may be more accurate to say that possessed him. And, oh 
my yes, I was impressed. But it was also in their town-house 
garden that with a tremor of trepidation, I first saw him savor 
the bitter fruit that went with the gift. 

Throughout the evening Al and Dolly did their gracious 
best to make me feel comfortable, and as the darkness gradually 
began shading into a new day, I finally relaxed enough to find 
my voice again. 

It was after everyone had gone except for us and 
Alexander Ince. My Alex had been Ince’s editor on Stage 
magazine until it folded in 1942. As we moved out into the 
garden to watch the dawn, Ince Sandor, or Inseh Shawndor as 
it’s pronounced in Hungarian, poured himself just one more for 
the road and then brooding into his drink, he too came outside 
and began to unburden his heart. 

Slowly, like a penitent with his beads, his heavily accented 
speech slurred by booze, he began lacerating himself by sing- 
songing a seemingly endless litany of his lost love’s 


incomparable virtues. Poor man! It was painfully obvious that he 
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was frantically bent on postponing the moment when he would 
have to go home and face an empty apartment. 

As it turned out he’d just been jilted by his mistress. 
Worse yet she’d left him for a blatantly inferior man—“a man 
who,” as Alex said in a valiant attempt to revive his friend’s 
fighting spirit, “looked as if he were still waiting for the process 
of evolution to get started.” 

“Look,” Alex said, leaning in Ince’s direction, “if she was 
dumb enough to leave you for that troglodyte, it’s a perfect 
match.” 

Sandor remonstrated: “Meester Keeng How can you say 
zat? You know heir!” 

“T know her alright—I knew her in Budapest too.” 

Ince: “Oh, yeais, forgot’”—(pensively)—“you knew heir 
evain thain.” 

Alex: “I knew her way back when. And already she was all 
things to all men, and just one thing to all women. Darling little 
llonka! The only thing she changed when she came to this 
country was her name.” 

I ventured to ante my two cents worth: “Ilonka is such a 
beautiful name—how did she Americanize it?” 


Ince: “Penny--She calls heirself Penny.” 
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Alex: “Penny!” (A snort) “Overpriced and you know it. 
Come on Sandor she’s not worth it.” 

At this point, Dolly intervened: “Are you talking about 
Ilonka Szilay?” 

Ince : (hopefully anticipating a more favorable review) 
“Do you know heir, Doolly?” His face was suffused with 
eagerness. 

“Well not really. I hadn’t seen her in years but we ran into 
each other when we were at the same party a few weeks ago. 
We didn’t have a chance to talk but now that I know it’s Ilonka, 
it makes sense. She still has the same lovely eyes.” 

“Memorabeel green eyes!” Mister Ince’s face collapsed 
in recognition of his intolerable loss. But before his brimming 
orbs could spill over with sadness, Alex quickly countered: 
“Gorgonzola green eyes and the sophistication of a used paper 
napkin. Surely Dolly you must remember that too?” 

Dolly laughed. “Well I suppose you could say she seemed 
to enjoy the role of femme fatale.” 

At the words “femme fatale” prematurely white-bearded 
Al raised black eyebrows above what Alex called his “soft-boiled 
eyes” and leveling them at his wife, inquired: “Dolly, is she the 
one with the low cut gown?” And then, turning toward Alex: “It 


looked as if she were wearing a midget’s behind on her chest. 
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She’d swiveled over to talk about the Frank Sinatra caricature 
in last Sunday’s Times. She thought it was a good likeness and 
from what she said I guess she knew him very well.” 

“She knew him,” Alex made little whirls in the soft gray 
ash of his cigarette as he slowed down to carefully enunciate the 
word, “in-timately for-- about six months. And after that she 
knew Georgie Jessel ...” 

“In-timately?” I asked, determined to make a 
contribution no matter how infinitesimal. 

Alex smiled at me. “In the biblical sense. And then it was 
Orson Wells, and then and then and then... And all the while”-- 
Alex finally stubbed out his cigarette, “her little mamele who’d 
left Budapest for the beauties of the Bronx is shaking her head: 
‘oi weh is mir! Another celebrity she’s bringing home we should 
meet. And why I say not Bernie from the delicatessen around 
the corner? Then maybe some grand-children finally!” 


my” 


“Some women,” Al said, “are suckers for artists.” He cast 
a meaningful glance in Dolly’s direction which caused her to 
return a saucy, pucker-lipped smile. “In Penny’s case, she’s 
obviously star-struck. Somewhere along the line, however, she’s 
also hung her scalp belt with the ponytail of some long-winded 


abstract artist. She couldn’t stop talking about ‘creative 


vibrations’ and ‘vortextual happenings’ and well, Alex, you know 
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the spiel. Every time she was making a point, she kept leaning 
a little closer and a little closer until finally I couldn’t help but 
notice her decolletté displayed the family jewels to a remarkable 
advantage. It was clear,” Al said, “that she fancies herself an 
irresistible cerebral.” 

Alex’s turn: “Ilonka has exactly the kind of intellectual 
pretentiousness that gives me the runs. However, to give her 
just due she does have one area of true expertise—she’s an 
absolute genius at impersonating herself. Demonstrating 
sincerity is, of course, her stock in trade.” 

Al reached for his bourbon, and with his customary dead- 
pan: “She was so sincere she was making the potato chips wilt 
in their dish.” 

Dolly: “Engel!” and then rolling her eyes in mock 
disapproval: “Don’t listen to them Sandor, Penny is a very 
pretty girl.” 

Ince: “Yes Doolly. My Ilonka ees, as Meestair King 
knows, a great nattural beyooty.” 

“She was a natural beauty until she moved to New York. 
Now she wears so much make-up she has the same 
uninteresting mannequin mask as all the other broads on 


Broadway.” 
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“Ah well,” Ince said, defending his lost mistress, “When in 
Rome...” 

“And when at home,” Alex said, interrupting, “wear false 
eyelashes in 
the shower? I think not! Unbelievable as it seems, she even 
batted her beaded fringes at me the other day. I was in your 
neighborhood so it seemed a good time to pick up the script you 
wanted me to read. I called first, of course, but when she 
answered the bell she was still dripping from the shower and 
her wrap around towel was clasped so low one of her nipples 
showed. 

“Yeyuss?” she said, peeking coyly over the chain that 
double locked the front door. She drew the word out in such an 
affected way I thought for sure she was going to dislocate her 
neck!” 

Ince: “Her beeyooteefool neck—like ballet dancer--long 
an slendair an sof as feathairs of swan.” 

“She reminded me of a swan all right—particularly the 
thighs. Anyway 
I made the near fatal mistake of accepting her invitation to sit 
beside her. She somehow managed to twist those yeasty thighs 
of hers into a challeh. That meant of course that her towel 


hiked straight up into her crotch. It was all too blatant an 
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opening gambit—not to my taste at all. I find that kind of sexual 
maneuvering about as titillating as an underdone veal cutlet. 
Besides I knew it had nothing whatever to do with me. 
Wherever--whomever, little Ilonka always manages to give the 
impression that she’s in a chronic state of sexual arousal. You 
know-- the kind of broad who’s so randy she’d vamp a door knob 
if nothing else were handy.” 

Ince: “Ah, but as our friend Molnar used to say ‘Ees 
bettair to have 10% in going concern than 100% een 
bankruptcy.’” 

Everyone laughed. And now flexing his upper hand, Ince 
reiterated his point. “And she ees clevair--admeet eet.” 

“Oh yes. She’s clever in her own acquisitive self-serving 
way. That woman inhales men and exhales information. She’s a 
shining example of Informed Stupidity.” (Always ahead of his 
time, Alex was using oxymorons before the word had become 
commonplace) 

It was obvious that “Shawnyi,” as Mister Ince pronounced 
the Hungarian diminutive of Alexander-- was slowly, but surely, 
getting to his friend. Ince quaffed the last of his Courvoisier 
cognac and setting down the empty snifter, began moving it 
around the other glasses on the coffee table as if he were 


playing checkers. “I know zat you,” he looked at Alex, “and 
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maybe you too, Al, sink I bettair off wizout my unlucky Penny, 
but aparttment ees so—so emptee!” 

“Look, Sandor, I know you. And what you, in particular, 
do not need is a femme fatale with a wandering eye. No. Nora 
clothes horse, or a breeding machine, or a chatterbox, ora 
bridge player, or a servant, or a boss or, for that matter, a bi- 
lingual glamour puss with intellectual pretensions. What you 
need, my friend, is a woman who is truly loveable and will 
remain loveable for numberless reasons for numberless 
decades. A woman who is your woman exclusively and never 
shames your manhood or damages your self-esteem to the point 
where you wish you had never been born.” 

Al: “He’s right you know. There's no future in that kind of 
relationship. It sounds as if Ilonka has just had too much ofa 
past.” 

Alex: “Come on Sandor, don’t waste any more of your 
precious time waiting around in harness for a race that ain’t 
ever going to come off.” 

Ince sighed. “I s’pose you aire rightt my friens. Eet’s jus 
at my age ees hard to start all ovair againuh—not easy to rattle 
off life story to jus anyone. I guess what makes it so diffeecoolt 


ees I’ve invested so much convairsation een zat gairl.” 
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“GETTING TO KNOW YOU” 

We dropped Mister Ince off at his apartment, somewhat 
consoled by the now officially certified worthlessness of the 
false Penny. I was excited and a little shaken by this revelation 
of a side of Alex I hadn’t seen before. In the cab going through 
the park I felt obliged to comment. Not quite sure how to 
broach the subject, I gave him a pensive sideways glance and 
blurted my concern. 

“Alex, I can’t tell you how glad I am you’re on my side! 
You demolished that woman— Her reputation’s in shreds!” 

“Well,” Alex said, “I had to do something to cheer him up. 
And besides, she behaved very badly.” 

“Yes.” A sobering fact impinged on the ingrained Christian 
habit of trying somehow to feel charitable toward the 
transgressor. I had to acquiesce. “She did behave badly,” I 
said. “I don’t know what I would do if anyone ever betrayed me 
in that way. I’d be pitiful. I’d be pathetic.” 

“Don’t worry. As long as I’m around no-one’s ever going to 
put you in a position where some total stranger has something 
on you.” 

And he never did. He was instead my unflagging 


protector, my avenging angel—the blessedly purifying channel 
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for all the throat-choking rage and frustration I worked so hard 
to hide from others and, most significantly, from myself. 

Alex was for me the perfect other half—a desperately 
needed validation of my total self. At that time, in the early 
50’s, more than a decade before female liberation really took 
hold, experiencing vicariously was an unspoken Second Sex 
requirement. But in retrospect I see I was especially good at it. 
It happened to be very congenial to my particular nature—what 
you might call a congenital talent. 

I did my best to be the all-forgiving virtuous female who 
upon occasion might venture to mildly chide my Viennese swain 
for some of his more virulent outspoken assessments while 
unbeknownst to everyone except myself, at the same time 
secretly rejoicing in the galvanizing righteous indignation he 
expressed with such incisive grace and endearing finesse. 

For Alexander King seemed effortlessly able to pin a rival 
or for that matter anyone who seriously annoyed him, with some 
poisonously apt epithet that forever after summoned to mind an 
accurate--but less than flattering, portrait of them. (He once 
described a balding, scruffy-bearded beatnik poet as a mildewed 
toilet brush with glasses) As for those who foolishly persisted, 
he could see to it that they (like Ilonka that night at Al’s) were 


laughed forever into oblivion. 
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All throughout the evening I’d watched how adroitly Alex 
had synergized the room with his particular fiery brand of 
magic. Once we were back in Hiram’s apartment, there was a 
slight tension in the air-- a kind of unspoken awareness that 
something of considerable importance had happened between 
us—that we stood together now upon somewhat firmer ground. 

After I’d put on my pajamas I went back into the living 
room. Something was disturbing me—perhaps it was my 
unsolicited glimpse of the dark side of Alex’s gift. I wasn’t 
quite sure what bothered me more—his reaction to the affair, or 
his Hungarian friend’s dilemma. At any rate like poor Sandor, I 
didn’t seem able to let go of the bad Penny. 

“Alex,” I said sitting down on his sway-backed day bed, “I 
know it’s foolish to wish they could be reconciled, but Ince still 
seems so very much in love with that girl.” 

“He is, Margie dear, in love with his own illusion. It isa 
willful infatuation that is causing his suffering and as such it will 
pass.” 

Alex added it wasn’t the first romantic debacle of that 
sort in which he’d unwittingly played a part. He said he’d 
known of at least one other love affair that turned out to be as 
he put it, “a pure trick of conjuring”—a love affair where one of 


the partners concerned had concentrated on the other with such 
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single-minded frenzy that finally the beloved had appeared 
—“appendages like love, an apartment, and furniture also 
seemingly emerging out of nothing. 

“But then,” Alex said, “when the lover in his happiness 
had averted his eyes for just a moment to glance gratefully 
toward heaven, when he had lowered them again, the girl, and 
her love, and the apartment, and even the furniture had all 
mysteriously disappeared!” 

I was too young then to pick up on the kind of obsessive 
mid-life crisis that Alex King was describing. I was, however, 
already familiar enough with his style to recognize when he’d 
said, “a pure trick of conjuring,” it was more than likely a 
slightly disguised reference to his pre-me affair with Marge, the 
young dancer who had posed for Disney’s Snow White. 

The writer, Jesse Sandler, who had also was worked on 
Ince’s Stage Magazine with Alex when this “romantic debacle” 
took place, told me all the accoutrements of their love affair had 
indeed perished including a pair of violins that Alex had painted 
white and then added a scattering of tiny, bright-colored 
blossoms before he hung them, their necks forever entwined, 
(mmhmm, dream on) above the nuptial bed. 

“Yes,” Jesse said, still obviously pained by the memory, “it 


all seemed to melt instantaneously away like frost on a late May 
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morning. And suddenly there he was—a man I dreaded now I 
might meet on the street—my friend, my mentor, the brilliant 
Alexander King singing his September Song with no girl, no 
home, no job, and the hidden sickness that was destroying his 
life. 

In Evocations of Love, Alexander King’s translations of 
the Austrian poet, Peter Altenberg, he wrote that there are 
some men who to women of a certain sensibility act as psychic 
tuning forks that cue them into totally misleading melodies. 

“September!” 

What’s that I hear? 

“November!” My cue to go on! 

“And these few precious days...” I begin now, with a 
foretaste of autumn in my mouth, to hum along back-stage. 

“T’ll spend with you...” 
to his... 
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“These precious days...” I make my appearance—the 
hexenschuss sets me down center stage. 
“T’ll spend with you.” 


And our whirlwind courtship begins. 


TACTICS 


OUR FIRST THANKSGIVING CELEBRATION 


I’m singing, too—my voice added 
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It was going to be a long weekend. Thanksgiving was one 
of the holidays the Averys celebrated at their country place in 
Westchester county. Hiram had kindly asked us to come along. 

Before we left Alex had suggested I think about what I did, 
or didn’t, want. I understood what he was getting at. The night 
before when I’d demurely withdrawn from a decidedly beyond 
friendly kiss, he’d reminded me—for the second time--that he 
was nota little kid. “Margie,” he said, “ I’m not interested in 
just necking around.” Like any rutting male of the motel 
generation, it appears the sophisticated wizard was operating 
on the sanguine theory that “it’s easier 
to lay a dame away from home.” 

Driving up the Taconic there had been dark gray lowering 
clouds all 
the way. As we disembarked it suddenly became much more 
threatening. 

A rumble of thunder portentously echo’d Lotte’s announcement 
of the sleeping arrangements. While she hustled little Robbie off 
to the bathroom, Hiram timidly directed me beyond the 
spiraling amber coil of flypaper hanging from the kitchen ceiling 
on into grandma’s room. Before Lotte could return and launch 
into her inevitable harangue, Alex grabbed my bag, mobilized 


Hiram into getting us some bedding and some towels, and with 
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little munchkin, Grandma Tiemich, muttering no doubt 
maledictions in German and shifting from one foot to the other 
like a thwarted Rumpelstiltskin, we fled to the one-room guest 
cottage still in the process of being built a discreet distance 
from the main house. 

It was empty except for a mattress on the cement floor 
and an axe leaning against the door. But there was running 
water in the toilet, and the naked bulb dangling lopsided from 
its black tape-wrapped cord in the gray board ceiling, was 
connected. There was also a working fireplace. Before the first 
big drops of rain had splashed into the soft dust by the 
woodpile, Alex had already chopped enough small logs to last 
until next morning. We pulled the mattress close to the 
fireplace, and all night long we listened to the rain on the roof 
and watched the fire dance in the obsidian mirrors of the newly 
installed window panes-- their raw wood frames still scenting 
the room. 

It was then I knew in that undeniable, ruthlessly practical 
part of my female psyche, that here, by my side, was no mere 
glib manipulator of words, but a man who had proven his 
capacity to husband and cope and even prevail in quite 
primitive circumstances. The Mother was placated—the 


wedding would take place. 
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Remember when Alex showing me Hiram’s apartment had 
opened the door to the bedroom and said: “The family’s not 
here; but, my dear, not to worry, I’m a grandfather!” Well, after 
that rain-soaked rural weekend, I suddenly realized that even in 
the guise of a harmless old grannikins, the wolf and the rescuing 
wood chopper were simply alternate parts to be played by the 
same virtuoso performer. Furthermore as a result of my 
reassuring epiphany, I invited this triumphantly unified 
triumvirate (--under the skillful guise of one Alexander King--)to 
come in and provided it remembered its recent conversion to 
vegetarian ways, to partake of the basket’s goodies. In short I 
entered, into our new arrangement body and soul. 

CROSS CULTURAL COMMUNICATIONS 

Alex was born on the cusp of the twentieth century in old 
Vienna— 

a three-quarter time in (to) which white horses pranced, and 
royalty danced, and even children waltzed their way home from 
school. 

Despite the dashingly bold and brash New York figure 
Alex chose to cut, sometimes in a certain slant of light if his 
back was to the sun, you could see through my Knight Errant’s 
spiky armor to that gentler, more soft-spoken Middle-European 


sequestered out of view beneath. This revealing glimpse was 
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usually only granted if there were women in the room— 
particularly if among the women in the room there happened to 
be one woman who was clearly interested in (and interesting fo) 
him. He’d admitted to me once that “a roomful of men without 
the presence of women was about as attractive to him as an 
abscess behind the ear.” 

“Oh, Alex,” I’d exclaimed one day during those first mad, 
glad days of our courtship when an excessively purple-edged 
complement had turned me red, “you 
do go for Baroque!” 

Having myself been raised out on the wide open spaces 
where distances between persons and places tend to be 
considerable, I was for at least the first year of our courtship 
still an unknowing prisoner of my upbringing to the extent that 
Alex King’s dazzling verbal facility coupled with such a 
formidable intellectual zest did, upon occasion, make me feel 
uncomfortably crowded. 

Early in our relationship I’d laid my culture bias on the 
table: “Look Alex,” I’d admonished when one time to make a 
point he’d leaned forward and put his hand on my knee, “if you 
want me to hear you, don’t move in so close—When you’re too 


near, it puts me off. I’m from the Great Plains remember?” 
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“Yes,” I thought, “No flowery language for me. Where I 
come from understatement dwindling to bovine stares and 
audible swallows a la movie’s shy-guy Gary Cooper, bespeaks 
sincerity.” 

“Well,” Alex countered, “if to feel at home you need a style 
of conversation two inches removed from barking then obviously 
I’m not your man. I must tell you Margie that although it’s not 
my native tongue, the misuse of the English language has a 
strange effect on me—It makes me unmanageable!” 

I laughed but I persisted. (A “whim of iron” as Alex 
already had occasion to remark) 

“The plain and simple fact is, Alex, there are times when 
fancy language makes me uneasy and sometimes, I must 
confess, even a little bit suspicious. You, know along the lines 
of: ‘my lady doth protest too much methinks’—that kind of 
thing.” 

Alex smiled the over fond smile of pride he kept reserved 
just for me whenever I dared to trot out some small literary 
reference no matter how hackneyed from overuse. My own 
rodeo-style Romeo And Juliet days at Chadron Prep School 
connected to the State Teacher’s College in northwest 
Nebraska’s cattle country had been a far yodelaheehoo from 


Alex’s classical education at the knee of his Viennese Father 
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Joseph, but that phrase of Shakespeare’s the whole world 
knows. 

“T’m glad to see,” Alex said, encouraged, no doubt, by this 
nod to the bard, “that at least you don’t speak standing up as if 
you were lying down. And I’m happily reassured to know you’re 
not going to be one of those dolls who expects to settle every 
argument in bed.” 

Willful as his protestations were, and, on those rare 
occasions when 
they weren’t laced with wit, so impossibly—so recklessly 
romantic, I was nevertheless wrong to have had the slightest 
misgiving about the sincerity of his passion despite his 
flamboyant vocabulary. Little by little through my Xander! aus 
Wien, I was beginning to better understand the courtly ways of 
the Old World. 

THE COURTSHIP 

When it came to matters of /’amour, Alex King exhibited 
all the extravagant hand-kissing charm of a true Austrian. Also I 
was his fourth and final wife. By the time he got around to me 
he had his courtship rituals down pat. 

Every single day I woke to the heady scent of a gardenia 
on my pillow. Alex would be gone, but in his place I’d find a 


fresh gardenia. The dress-code in the 50s was uniform and drab. 
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It was not the fashion to wear flowers in your hair—not at all. 
But one morning when I coquettishly held it up behind my ear 
and asked Alex what he thought, he responded with a line from 
Henry V: “We are the makers of fashion, Kate.” 

I pinned it in my hair and went merrily tripping off to 
school—a “flower child” already a little before the waist- 
wavering tresses, the shaggy beards and flipped wigs that were 
soon to come in with the 60s. Actually both Alex and I were a 
little hairy ahead of the gun. He’d had his untidy moustache 
since, at age 18, he’d let it sprout to convince the reluctant 
bureaucrat at City Hall that he and his pregnant bride were old 
enough to marry. It didn’t work—not even after he’d inked its 
wispy blondness in a bit so it would show up better. Finally his 
poor forbearing parents had to stand up with them. As for me, 
after a near crew-cut in high school, I decided to let my hair 
grow; and except for the bangs Alex himself scissored away one 
day saying they would suit my face, I never again cut my hair. 

That evening after school, I went straight to the 
Hirschfeld’s still wearing my lovely, velvety-petaled flower. 
After dinner I went upstairs to powder my nose with a woman 
I’d never met before. She was an elegant southern woman who 
happened to be married to a writer who made his living as an 


arbiter of good taste. She looked enviously at my gardenia. 
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“Y’ know,” she said, “daown home they grow wiuld—When 
Ah’z a li'l girul I loved wearin’ flowers in mah hauh.” She was a 
beautiful redhead and I could imagine how striking a white 
flower would look in those glorious auburn tresses. 

“Why don’t you now?” I asked. 

“Oh,” she said, “mah ‘usband wouldn ‘llow it!” 

I’d grown up, as you know, in the great mid-western 
heartland—that part of the United States where the dictum to 
“make nice” creates the impression of a general friendliness 
that nevertheless often carries a consciously, or more lethal 
still, an unconsciously, critical subtext. Was there any 
subterranean ballast in my new acquaintance’s casual remark? 
No, probably not—no need to respond with my knee-jerk 
inferiority complex—that gnawing, adolescent-style anxiety that 
everybody but you knows what’s the class-identifying “in thing” 
of the moment. 

Surprisingly that night at Al’s I remained happily aloof 
from my inculcated compulsion to conform. With A. King’s seal 
of approval, I could wear a chamber-pot on my head and still 
feel as regal as a queen. My gardenia from Alex was not only a 
token of love but a symbol of liberation as well. 

In Chadron Nebraska a corsage usually meant carnations. 


Gardenias were echoes of a world as remote from what I’d been 
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raised to expect as the Land of Oz. As the petals shriveled and 
gradually turned the color of old ivory (with an occasional 
darkly malignant spot where they’d been bruised) I knew I 
should throw them away, but somehow I couldn't bring myself 
to do it. Amazingly the wizard not only accepted, but valued, my 
quirky eccentricities. 

“Any decently normal person,” Alex said, “would not be 
interested in me—norIin them. To bother with me you have to 
have a 
rent in you somewhere—a lapsus, a space to let in the rain and 
the sunlight. 

You, Margie my love, have a sound and endearing streak of 
insanity.” 

So then let me at long last allow out of the closet yet one 
more dotty secret. Like all children, most poets, and other so- 
called “primitives,” Iam at heart an animist. Not only do I 
invest all things with personality, I listen intently to what they 
have to say to me. 

Should I happen to see the sun glimmer a scattering of a 
few tiny-winged seeds that have somehow been caught in my 
eighth-floor window screen, I’d quickly stop to consider what 
might be best planted now in me. Or if walking in Central Park, 


I saw a skinny-tailed rat scurrying into the bushes, I’d focus my 
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inner spy-glass and scan where there might be a sinking ship 
among my brave armada. Best of all, should a bit of downy 
breast feather brush against my arm, I’d recognize it’s high time 
to take time to enjoy being in the bosom of my family. In short, 
as a poet advised, I take care to “notice what I notice.” 
Sometimes, in rare moments of heart-rending grace, I am also 
given intimations of what might be hiding beyond the masks of 
personification that occasionally make themselves available to 
me. 

Goddess knows it’s a regressively simple approach. But if 
the only meaning in my life comes from what I put there, this is 
one way (a fun way) of doing it. Besides, it helps me track the 
subliminal in my mind—to tune into the unconscious or 
supernatural or whatever you want to call it. The great Freud 
himself in his Future of an I/lusion, suggested that the animistic 
process enables us to breathe freely and to feel at home in the 
uncanny so that we can deal by psychical means with our, 
previously, senseless anxiety. 

So I often don my habit of free-association and happily go 
about seeing what I shall see. What a relief to be delivered from 
the self-imposed slavery of clicking off too quickly on “automatic 
pilot.” This child-like, imaginative approach to the daily 


happenings of life allows me to keep involved on a very 
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fundamental, enlivening level. I remember how impressed I was 
the day Alex confessed his need for involvement was so great 
that when he licked a stamp for an envelope, he immediately felt 
sorry for the other side! 

Of course this sort of anthropomorphic projection, 
amusing as itis, does have an insidious downside. It can lead 
to excessive sentimentality and that can lead to obsessive 
clutter. I'll give you an example. When one night Alex was 
helping me with a term paper for my Humanities class at the 
Manhattan School of Music, he bemusedly pointed out to me 
that I probably had the world’s largest collection of used-up 
pencil stubs--my attitude being: “Don’t worry little pencils, I see 
how special you are--I know there’s lot’s of writing in you yet.” 

Being a Depression baby and wearing gunny-sack dresses 
no doubt contributed to this reluctance to throw things away. 
Or maybe I am what those fluent in psycho-babble would call 
anal-retentive. Or perhaps I'm just a hopelessly sentimental 
slob. But if I have my “d'ruthers,” I'druther think of myself as a 
neo-pagan animist--at least until they reinstate burnings at the 
stake. 

GARDENIA PETALS 
But back to my fading flowers--What should I do with 


them? I finally decided I'd dry them and make potpourri. I had, 
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thanks to Alex's strange diet, perfect small crocks to put them 
in. 

As with so much else about Alex King, his eating habits 
came as something of a shock to me. Except for occasional 
fierce cravings for sugar, he never seemed to be all that 
interested in food. When I moved in at the Avery's, he was 
primarily living on saucer-size crackers—“sea biscuits” he called 
them--smeared with great gobs of French goose-liver paté that 
came in small, antique-looking porcelain crocks with embossed 
lids. These small containers--about four inches across and four 
inches high --were perfect for preserving my souvenirs d'amour. 
I scrubbed each one out very carefully before I filled it full of my 
still heavenly-smelling petals. Eventually I had an entire 
battalion of elegant paté de fois gras jars marching across the 
chest of drawers in the spacious guest-bedroom that Alex and I 
had finally come to share. 

And then one morning, stretching up into the grainy, 
warm golden light coming through our window shades, not only 
was there no Alex, but no gardenia either. After school I 
immediately dashed home. What had happened? 

Alex was waiting forme. He had a gardenia in his hand. 

“T'm afraid, Margie,” he said, “it's the last--at least until I 


replenish my checking account. I thought I was still solvent 
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from the ghost writing job I did for the Turkish consulate, but 
bad news at the florist’s this morning. They gave back my 
check. It had bounced. I've been running around all day 
sweating like a hunk of rancid pork trying to make good on my 
checks.” 

“Oh Alex,” I said, looking at the gardenia, “you shouldn’t 
have spent any more money on flowers!” 

“T didn’t. This one was on the house. They gave it to me. 
I have, after all, been a very good customer.” He pinned the 
gardenia in my hair. It's exotically erotic aroma mingled with 
the special smell of him so close, made me feel wobbly in my 
knees. 

“Well,” I said, taking a step backwards, “dinner's on me 
tonight.” 

I went into Lotte's kitchen and scrambled up some eggs 
the way my mother and her sister did--that is not bothering to 
first beat them until the bowl was full of frothy bubbles, but just 
cracking them into the frying pan and stirring them around with 
a huge dollop of congealed bacon grease that Lotte saved in an 
old coffee can. I also served some crispy home-fries-- the 
majority of which were more black than brown on the bottom. 

“T'm sorry Alex,” I said. “I'm afraid the potatoes are a little 


burnt.” 
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Alex took my hand and kissed it. 

“They're perfect,” he said. “exactly the way I like them.” 

“Oh, “I said, taking a forkful of the very dry eggs that 
looked like little rolled up pellets of grayish paper, “I'm so glad 
that you like things well-done too.” 

“Actually,” Alex said, “thanks to my dear mother, my 
palate is accustomed to charcoal. She burned almost 
everything she cooked and eventually my father and I got to 
liking it that way--except maybe for her sauces--they were so 
thick a knife would stand up in them. A half-wet slab of cement 
would have been more palatable.” 

I laughed. My gravies might be lumpy but they weren't 
that bad. 

“But you see, Margie, all that was beside the point. We 
didn’t need Malvina to cook or clean for us. That was not her 
role in our lives. All those years my parents were married she 
never once made breakfast for my father. She did, however, 
always get up and sit with him because, as she put it, ‘it started 
the day off right.” My mother was the worst cook in the world 
and it couldn’t have mattered less.” 

I looked down again at the burned potatoes—“Maybe the 


second worst cook in the world.” 
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“The best for me,” he said, accentuating his point by 
taking another large forkful of potatoes. 
Later it occurred to me that considering the day he'd had, 
Alex probably hadn’t felt much like eating at all. Nevertheless 
he scraped every last little bite of dried egg off his plate. 
“Dinner was delicious,” he said, setting down his fork 
and giving a quick brush to his moustache. “Thank you.” 
I beamed-- The proud housewife. 
And so another milestone passed on the yellow brick road. 
A bad check, a bad meal, what difference did it make? In terms 
of our relationship it merely proved our courtship had begun in 
earnest. 
LIVING IN SIN 
In the early 50’s “common law marriages” weren’t all that 
common. Consequently a mere three weeks later I started to toy 
with the idea of our getting married. We'd been, I thought, 
living in sin long enough. Or rather, mother would think we'd 
been living in sin long enough. Or then again, maybe not. It's 
possible she had evolved beyond thinking in those terms. My 
mother was full of surprises. 
Although my parents hadn’t yet met Alex, they knew quite 
a lot about him from my weekly letters. From the moment I'd 
moved in at the Avery's, they'd been full of chit-chat about this 
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fascinating man who spent so much time with me and 
Jochanaan. Then suddenly no more references to the bushy- 
bearded one with the unpronounceable name. Were they 
relieved? Probably. If they had known what was waiting in the 
wings--who was about to make his grand entrance, take center 
stage, and to upstage everything else in my life for as long as he 
graced the boards, they might have had second thoughts. 

After that stormy Thanksgiving weekend Grampa Alex and 
I spent together in the little cabin in the woods at the Avery's, I 
wonder if in reading my letters, my parents--particularly my 
ever prescient mother--had picked up on the vast sea change in 
the way I was viewing my originally platonic roomie? 

I'm sure it hadn’t occurred to her, anymore than it had to 
me, that the 
good gray wolf might have seen me as a potential bed rabbit 
from the moment we met. Under the circumstances I’m sure he 
didn't. That is much as he empathized with the exiled 
Casanova, he was no Don Juan. As a matter of fact he once 
rhetoricized to me: “And who, Margie, does Don Juan really 
cheat!?” (Eyebrows raised, the palms of his hands turned up as 
if entreating a deaf heaven to answer) And then, a resounding: 
“Himself!” 


“STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY” 
G7 


How my ambitious mother must have relished reading 
about our cultural doings. All her careful scheming for me 
seemed to be paying off. How many times had I heard her pray 
for rain? (Oh dear, sweet Mother, be careful what you ask for--it 
may come to pass--And in ways you could never have guessed) 
Now it appeared her prayers for me had come true at last--and 
not merely a few dozen drops splashing into the warm Nebraska 
dust but a wind-driven deluge gaining momentum fast! 

Oh yes, the storm that had flung me over the rainbow into 
this strange and colorful new world was more dangerously 
excessive than Clare could ever have dreamed. Still, she'd been 
willing to take her chance--to stake her life--the life of her only 
child who in so many significant ways was her life--upon this 
belief she kept in her heart that life's rewards are 
commensurate with its risks. 

And then it happened. The gate-keeper (the wizard in 
disguise) had taken pity. (“Odd, isn’t it Margie, how my love 
affairs seem always to begin with pity?”) The gates swung open 
and Margie Lou Swett, more corny even than “Kansas in 
August,” gained entrance into his fabulous city. Sadly enough, 
its spectacles had become jaded to him. But taking a fresh look 
through my eyes, the wizard began to believe again in the 
possibility of magic--in his magic in particular. 
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It was all wonderfully seductive—“Stompin' at the Savoy,” 
the museums, the Off-Broadway shows, Bud Powell and Dizzy 
Gillespie at Birdland, Jacques d'Amboise dancing Apollo, and 
Tanaquil le Clerque in Bourée Fantasque at City Center, Pablo 
Casals at Town Hall—Angel-voiced Victoria de los Angelos who 
also performed there, accompanying her encores with her 
guitar. 

Then, of course, there were the evenings at the 
Hirschfeld's, and the dinners or late night bites at various chic 
little bistros around town. The wonder is Alex hadn't overdrawn 
his checking account months before he actually did. 

It was not too long after that first check bounced that I 
decided to go home for Christmas. It would be a good 
opportunity to see my folks. We definitely needed to be face to 
face when I told them I was thinking of getting married--that I 
was thinking of getting married to a man more than twice my 
age—that I was thinking of getting married to aman more than 
twice my age who'd been married before—three times before. 
They knew a lot about Alex King from my letters; but they didn’t 
know that. 

As yet Alex himself had no clue as to what was stewing in 
the back of my mind. Before I told anyone--even him--I needed 


to secure my mother's blessing. (What's that old bromide? “A 
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wedding takes two--a bride and her mother”) It was going to be 
a shock of seismic proportions for both my parents--my poor 
father especially. But first thing's first--I'd confide in my mother 
as I'd always done since I'd been old enough to need to talk 
things out. 

THE PORTRAIT 

“So Alex,” I said, “since I won’t be here for Christmas 
anyway, I'd like to get back to Chadron by the tenth. It's my 
mom's birthday, her 53.” 

“Oh,” Alex said, “she's only three years older than me.” 
Later I learned they were actually the same age. I think he 
picked 50 not so much to make himself younger, (only three 
years difference after all) but because in his mind it had more of 
a ring--the prestige of a half century and all that. 

Alex suddenly put his index finger to his lips and began to 
smile what I'd come to think of as his “beatific smile”--a signal 
usually that he felt like making love. 

“Yes,” he said, “you'll be leaning on your elbows,” he 
pulled my right arm a little closer to my left, “and holding your 
face in your hands exactly like that. I'm going to paint you, 
Margie. It will be my gift to Clare.” 

Perhaps Alex's unconscious was preparing him for more of 


a commitment too. Maybe his portrait of me was a kind of 
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bride-price, or, his wizardly idea of a fair exchange. They got 
the likeness; he got me. 

I loved that picture. I'm sitting at a piano--a grand piano. 
(Alex upgraded that a bit--Hiram's piano was actually an 
upright) On its lid in the foreground, there's an oversize 
bouquet of yellow roses with erotic, yoni-like leaves--deep blue- 
green with black shadows. 

Behind me is a big diagonal swath of burgundy red--an 
obviously velvet curtain--pulled to one side so that it reveals a 
montage of operatic characters--all the glorious divas from Mimi 
in La Boheme to Magda Sorel in Menotti's The Consul. From the 
open scores on the piano rack and the dreamy look in my eyes, 
it's apparent that at least to my own mind, I've somehow 
managed to conjure them out of thin air. 1 am wearing, you will 
not be surprised to hear, a gardenia in my hair. 

Alex's portrait of me barely had time to dry before the day 
arrived I was to leave for Chadron. Nebraska. While I was 
packing Alex went out and bought the materials he needed to 
wrap the painting properly. I watched him nail corks into the 
corners of the canvas, then tack a heavy protective cardboard 
over the top, wrap it in thick brown paper and tie strong rope 
around it in neat little rectangles with a looped handle on top so 


it would be easier for me to carry. Then he uncapped one of his 
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felt-tipped pens and with a flourish, wrote my mother's name. 
“There!” he said. “For Clare!” and he smiled his beatific smile. 

That was our goodbye--a very passionate goodbye; and 
much more lingering than we had counted on. Our original 
plan had been to go down to Grand Central Station by subway. 
However it had taken us so long to rouse ourselves out of our 
pre-nuptial bed that, in the end, we had to grab a cab. We'd 
never made love with quite that kind of intensity before. It was 
as if with Alex's portrait of me--seeing myself as he saw me, I 
threw myself totally into fulfilling his dream of the woman he 
needed me to be. 

We actually had to run to catch the train. I waved at Alex 
through the window. But he didn’t see--He'd already turned to 
go. It wouldn’t be the last time I would be looking at his back, 
watching his long coat flaring like a magician's cloak out behind 


him as he disappeared into a crowded New York scene. 


BACK TO NEBRASKA 
GOING HOME 
Before air travel was so common, going home meant a 
tiring three-day trip by train--first, taking the red carpet sleeper 
on the "Twentieth Century" (my parents spoiled me) that arrived 


in Chicago around noon the following day. Then on to Omaha, 
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and another overnight in tiny Grafton with Auntie Faye and 
Uncle John--And finally 500 miles further on to Chadron way off 
in the tri-state corner where the Nebraska state line interfaces 
with Wyoming on the west and on the north with South Dakota's 
Black Hills. 

My considerate father who for the last 25 years of his 
working life was the traveling auditor for the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad, never failed to send me a typed page of 
itinerary. Besides times, destinations, train names, etc., it also 
included detailed instructions on the quickest way to the 
restrooms. “Pass the big circular information booth, turn right 
at the popcorn machine--Ladies is the second door on the left.” 

With this kind of TLC, you will not be surprised to hear 
that on the day of my return my dear thoughtful parents had 
driven a considerable way down the line to pick me up. We 
were lucky of course that the “old streak of rust,” as my father 
affectionately called the train, still stopped at Chadron and that 
it still carried passengers and not just cattle. But Clare and Earl 
knew all too well from years of experience just how scratchy the 
green plush seats get during the last leg of the journey. They 
also knew how tedious I personally found that last monotonous 


stretch through the sandhills. 
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Driving was much easier. Also they were almost as eager 
to see me as I was to see them--mom especially. Daddy who 
could get free passes on any of the major railroad lines, had 
traveled all the way to New York the fall before to meet me 
when the Queen Mary docked. I had not, however, been back to 
Chadron, or seen my mother, since I'd graduated high school 
and left for France. That had been almost two years--a long wait 
for a homebody like me, first time away, to get back to my 
family. 

When I saw my father unexpectedly sliding open the door 
between the cars, I let out a huge “hoopanholler” and flew into 
his arms. He grabbed my bag and we hurried off the train 
before it pulled out of the station. 

Mom was just getting out of daddy's new Mercury. I was 
impressed to see they'd managed to upgrade a bit since the 
Plymouth days of my childhood. After a soft, warm, lingering 
hug from my dearest dear mommy, I got in the front seat and 
scootched over so that, as usual, I was sitting between them. 
However, I did not, as usual, begin immediately fiddling with the 
radio dial. Instead I began talking non-stop about Alexander 


King. 
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We'd been going along pleasantly enough, warm from the 
heater and the cozy pleasure of being our family threesome 
again when mom broke in. 

“Earl,” she said in a slightly agitated voice, “do we have 
enough gas to get us back to Chadron?” She was looking 
anxiously at the gas gauge. She was right to be concerned. 
Although there was only a light dusting of snow on the ground 
with an occasional little ghostly flurry blowing across the 
highway, all three of us knew you could drive a hundred miles 
or so in the sandhills and not meet a car going in either 
direction. 

“Now, Mom,” Daddy said in his usual happy-go-lucky way, 
“don’t you worry. We'll be fine!” 

Still he had less than a quarter tank left by the time we 
finally came to Kilgore. We were thrilled to see that since our 
lonesome summer there some 
11 years previously when my pop had temporarily taken over 
the vacationing agent’s job, the Texaco station had added on a 
narrow roadside diner. 


MY NEWS 


While daddy was busy getting the oil checked and passing 


the time of day with the filling-station man, mom and I got out of 
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the car to get me a bite to eat. The half-hanging, crooked neon 
sign in the window said CAFE, but there was no light inside. 

In Nebraska at winter solstice time, it's already quite dark 
by mid-afternoon. Mom put her gloved hand by the side of her 
eyes and peered through the grimy window into the cafe's 
darkness. Someone was still there noisily washing dishes in the 
sink. Mom gave a gentle knock on the window pane. 

The waitress, wiping her hands on a towel tied round her 
waist, opened the door. “Sorry,” she said, “we're closed.” 

“Oh,” mother said with an imploring smile, “couldn’t we 
just get a cup of coffee? My daughter's home for Christmas. 
She's come all the way from New York and hasn't eaten all day.” 

“New York, huh?” the woman said with more of a sneer 
than a smile. “S’pose it's a nice place to visit but I shore 
wouldn’wanna live there!” 

Nevertheless she unbolted the door and poured us a 
couple of cups of whatever it was that was left in the coffee pot. 

“Oh look, Margie,” mom said pointing over the sink toa 
little shelf covered in red oil cloth where there was a small 
pyramid of stacked Campbell soup cans, “they have your 
favorite.” She turned toward the waitress, “We haven't seen our 
girl in almost two years--Couldn’t you please just warm up a 


little tomato soup?” 
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It was watery coffee and even more watery soup. The 
waitress had diluted it with water from the sink--not milk the 
way mom always did. But she'd also kindly set out a whole 
plateful of oyster crackers. I dropped them all into my bowl and 
picked up again where I'd left off talking about Alex in the car. 

“Don't forget,” the waitress said, “to pull the door shut 
when you leave.” She disengaged the towel from her waist and 
gave the counter one last good swipe before disappearing into 
the back. 

Mom sipped her coffee. I slurped my soup, and in that 
dismal semi-darkness went cheerfully prattling on and on about 
Alex King--how brilliant he was, the fun things we did together, 
praising him to the skies. 

Finally mom turned on her stool and looked me straight in 
the eye. “Margie,” she said, “you're not thinking of marrying 
him, are you?” 

“Yes, Mother,” I said, “I am.” 

“Oh no!” Then dead silence. She looked past me through 
the dirt mottled plate glass window where my still unknowing 
father with his overcoat turned up round his ears, stood 
hunching his shoulders against the wind and laughing with the 


gas attendant. 
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She looked past him too and gazed into the far off distance 
as if half expecting to see a dust-cloud from some galloping 
band of Canadian Royal Mounties who might be arriving to save 
us just in the nick of time. 

“Oh Mom,” I said, “I never meant to get involved that way 
with Alex King, and I’m sure he never meant to get romantically 
involved with me. It's just that it feels so right when we're 
together. He knows everything and everybody. When he was on 
Life magazine, he even did an interview with William Butler 
Yeats! Can you imagine that? The great Yeats himself!” 

I opened my eyes wide expecting she'd surely be 
impressed by that bit of news. But from the look on her face I 
might as well have been talking to the wind. I went breathlessly 
on: 

“He's lived in North Africa and Paris and Vienna and he's 
traveled all over the world; and now he's showing me the best 
the world has to offer in New York City. (Under ordinary 
circumstances, Alex's acting as a cultural cicerone for me would 
have scored big points with her; but then a September/May--in 
our case a November/April--marriage for her one and only 
daughter was not exactly an ordinary circumstance) 

“He takes me everywhere, mom--to museums and 


concerts, to poetry readings and sometimes we go to movies 
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that are in French.” (I cast another sidelong glance in her 
direction) “But with the stories he tells he makes just sitting in 
the shadow of the obelisk in Central Park into something 
magical and special. 

“T love listening to him...I love talking to him. He lets me 
cry without feeling embarrassed or ashamed; and he makes me 
laugh--he makes everybody laugh! I can say to him whatever is 
in my heart to say. Coming from such a buttoned-up community 
the way we do, you, Mother, of all people have to know how 


my” 
! 


much that means to me!” (Did she remember, I wondered, how 
lonely she'd felt after my godmother, Edna Mitchell, had moved 
to teach English at Iowa State and she no longer had anyone she 
could really talk to) 

I tipped up the mug and took a huge gulp of coffee. My 
prolix outpouring had made me thirsty. Where the rim was 
chipped a couple of dribbles spilled out and trickled down my 
chin. I brushed them off the front of my coat and snuck another 
look at my mother. She hadn't moved a muscle. She was still 
just sitting there, half-turned away from me in an ominous, 
stony-faced silence. 

“Mama,” I said, calling her by my childhood name for her 
that I hadn’t used in years, “believe me marrying a man so much 


older than I am was the last thing in the world I ever expected 
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to happen to me. But you'll see when you meet him--Alex is the 
youngest man, the most vibrant man, I've ever known.” 

My mother still didn’t answer. As if in a quasi-hypnotic 
state, she went on staring through the wavering blue of the 
neon sign, the “A” of CAFE befuzzed, I noticed, with greasy 
splotches of black lint. 

“Please, Mom” I said, imploring her one last time, 
“please try to understand. It's just that by now I really can't 
imagine my life anymore without him.” 

It was true. Alex's special way of looking at all the 
amazing things that happen in life was fast becoming essential 
to the way I was seeing things too. 

I looked down at the unpainted floor beneath my seat. Its 
rough, splintery boards were gray with age and neglect--grayer 
even than the day. The entire narrow little room was full of an 
eerie gloom. Mom was still focused on the long line of the 
horizon rimmed, by then, with roiling purple clouds that were 
shot through with saffron afterglow. At long last she broke her 
reverie. Swiveling her stool back around to the counter, she 
picked up her coffee. Finally she spoke. 

“Well,” she said, after heaving such an enormous sigh it 


riffled what was left of the dishwatery gray liquid in her cup, “I 
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suppose, Margie Lou, even if it doesn’t work out, at least you'll 
be getting a good education in English literature.” 

“English literature—A good education in English 
literature?!” That's what she'd got out of all my impassioned 
eloquence about the love of my life!!! 

I jerked up my head and squinted my eyes to see if 
perhaps a little giveaway smile was playing around the corners 
of her mouth--I'd lived long enough in New York to have learned 
to be ever on the alert for irony. 

But no. My mother obviously meant exactly what she said. 
Whatever her thoughts were--whatever wildly conflicting 
emotions--whatever she'd gone through to reconcile herself with 
my startling news, this was what she'd come up with--the one 
little flimsy straw of hope that she was clinging to now with all 
her strength and determination. And that--for the time being at 
least--was all she cared to say. Okay, I could respect that. 

Mother pulled on her gloves and stood up to go. I 
rummaged in my shoulder bag and surreptitiously added a 
dollar to the change she'd left on the counter. Alex always 
tipped well, even when we were broke, and the waitress had, 
after all, gone out of her way for us. Unfortunately my mother 


turned around before I got it safely shoved under the plate. 
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“New York!” She didn’t say it. She didn’t have to. She 
gave me a look that, had it been voiced, would have carried 
exactly the same scornful inflection that the waitress used when 
we first came in. 

Mom pulled the door shut with both hands and then, after 
turning the knob to make sure it was locked, she took my arm 
in that endearing, confidential way she had and semi-whispered 
in my ear, “I tell you what Margie Lou,” she said, “let's not say 
anything to your father--not just yet, not until we figure out the 
best way to tell him.” 

Oh, Mother, bless you!! And bless your mother too! For it 
hadn’t been the cinema’s Nelson Eddy and the Royal Mounties 
to the rescue, but Grandma Jenny Andersen's penchant to 
persist in seeing the bright side that had, as it so often did for 
all of her progeny, once more saved the day. 

In that unspeakably forlorn roadside cafe in the middle of 
nowhere, my mother had amazingly managed to withstand yet 
another low blow from her ever loving daughter. There were, 
unfortunately, still more to come. 

HEART TO HEART 

Next morning after breakfast daddy disappeared 

downtown. Mom and I made the beds together and then we sat 


down for a second cup of coffee--coffee mid-western style--that 
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is coffee brewed so weak you could drink it all day and still not 
get wired. I noticed Mom kept fiddling with her apron pocket. 
She obviously had something on her mind. 

“What is this, Margie?” she said, handing me a small 
round plastic box. 

Oops! It was my diaphragm. After Alex and my goodbye, 
I hadn't had a sufficiently private place to remove it until that 
night I'd slept over at Auntie Faye's and Uncle John's. Once it 
was Safely tucked away in the side-pocket of my suitcase, I'd 
forgotten about it. Mom must have thought she'd help me 
unpack and come across it. 

I explained as best I could--telling her I'd gone to a New 
York gynecologist because I didn’t want to risk getting 
pregnant. That was something she understood and with which 
she heartily concurred. 

“You're absolutely right,” she said. “Don’t get pregnant 
until you want to. It's not fair to you and it's not fair to the 
baby.” 

“Or the father,” I said. 

“Well, yes, him too,” she conceded. 

Then she went on to say she thought it was probably a 
good thing for me to have sexual experiences before I got 


married. 
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Really!!! That was about the last thing in the world I 
expected to hear from my conventionally-reared mother. I 
should have given her more credit. Considering her gender, her 
time and place, she was an amazingly free-thinking woman. All 
during my childhood, she'd been impeccably open and honest 
with me. In that regard, she was like Alex--I could (and did) tell 
her everything--that is I did until I was thirteen. As we both 
began our change of life, my menses beginning just as hers was 
ending, there were adolescent secrets I was wary about sharing 
with her. Besides, having my own separate, hidden life made 
everything just that much more exciting. 

Mother took one last sip of her coffee and then, for a 
moment, looked pensively into the cup as if she were reading 
her fortune there. 

“You see,” she went on, “when Earl and I married I didn’t 
know much beyond kissing. Maybe if I had had a little more 
experience this sex thing would have been better for your father 
and me.” 

LESSONS 
S! E!! X!!! I liked it from the beginning--all those 
passionate embraces like in the movies and all the kissing stuff. 

And then, “oolala!” Rockne Flanagan showed me how to 


French kiss! I was still in junior high--ninth grade. He was 
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already a sophomore in high school--almost two years older than 
me. 

“Rockne!” I said after a particularly long, wet kiss, “what 
is that?” I took a quick step backward so that I bumped into the 
wrought iron railing around our little cement stoop of a porch. 

“What?” Rockne raised his eyebrows in mock-innocent 
surprise. 

“That hard thing in your pocket!” 

“Why,” he said with a preposterously smug little smile, 
“don't you put your hand in and see?” 

I didn’t get the chance. Just as I was about to take the 
plunge, the porch light went on--on and off, on and off, on and 
off--and then it just stayed on. Rockne jumped back, 
embarrassed and stared up at the bugs already crowding 
around the golden lantern that served as our porch light. Mom 
was obviously fed-up with signaling me to come in. She'd 
roused herself out of bed to blink the porch light two times 
already--that was enough. I could almost make out her shadow 
on the venetian blind covering the window on the front inside of 
the door. 

“Coming, Mom,” I said. I knew if I didn’t go in 
immediately, she'd stick out her head and in no uncertain terms 


tell me to say goodnight. 
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Lying in bed that night I couldn’t stop thinking about 
Rockne. And I couldn’t sleep. Obviously there were lessons to 
be learned—important fascinating lessons. But not at school. 
Definitely not at school. 

BOYS! 

From as early as I can remember, there's always been a 
Main man in my life. I have the documentation to prove it. In 
my baby book there's a picture of me and Bobby Bill Beck in his 
baby carriage. Both of us are barely able to sit up, but even so, 
he's clearly trying to stick his finger in my eye. 

Nevertheless, I stuck by Bobby Bill through thick and thin, 
including my first four years of elementary school. Then, as 
happened to so many others during the Depression, my parents 
lost everything they had. The hardware store in Hebron simply 
couldn’t support two families anymore. Naturally there was no 
way my penurious grandfather was going to lend money to his 
son-in-law to buy out his son. Therefore we were the ones who 
had to say goodbye to my sweet grandma and my mother’s 
extended family and leave the little town in southeastern 
Nebraska where I’d been born. 

My father who’d previously been an agent for the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad had, by then, lost all his seniority. 


That meant when he went back to work for them he had to go 
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on what was called “the extra board’’—taking whatever 
temporary job was available. For the next three unsettling, 
very lonely years, we pretty much moved around in what had 
originally been Native American territory—Nebraska’s 
Sandhills, the Black Hills of South Dakota, and the Wind River 
Valley in Wyoming. 

When my daddy’s job was upgraded and he became 
traveling auditor 
for the company, we were able to move to Chadron--a small 
college town in northwestern Nebraska. He had to go on the 
road, of course, but we finally had a home base. That was when 
Rockne Flanagan came into my life. 

However after mom’s reaction to that first date, his 
invitation to explore his pockets was temporarily put on hold. 
In 9“ grade not playing with boys (either in little or big girl 
fashion) but talking about them was what was important. 
Several times a week, Lois, my best girlfriend, and I tied up the 
phone for, at least an hour, sharing innocuous confidences and 
steamy conjectures about masculine anatomy. 

Pre-puberty, so called “Reality” was just not my preferred 
turf. First came the “idea of love,” and that was all mixed up 
with music. Spending time with Chopin via the Prelude Dr. 


Boehle had given me to learn gave me a romantic rush. I 
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actually looked forward to practicing every day. Then when I 
saw the movie, A Song To Remember, I fell passionately in love 
with Chopin himself—or rather the cinematic version of him as 
played by the dark-haired, Hungarian-born actor, Cornel Wilde 
—My first--my Jast-- big crush. 

And then in 10" grade it happened. I was elected 
cheerleader. And Woweee! Golly Gee Whillikers! 

Ess Eee Eks! Rah Rah Rah! Ess Eee Ekssss! Siss 
boom bah! 

Sexxxx! Sexxxxx! Sexxxxxx! 
Yaaaaaaaaaaaaaay! Yaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaay! 

Yaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaay! 

Without so much as a howdeedoo, my hormones took over. 
I grew breasts, became restless in school, and devoted myself 
totally to unquestionably the most vital, intoxicating subject in 
all the world. I still earned (well cadged, crammed, and 
cribbed) straight A's, but only out of habit. What really 
mattered was being a cheerleader. That and attracting the 
opposite sex. 

Now that I’m thinking about it I realize the virtual Chopin 
up there on Chadron’s silver screen wasn’t just my first crush, 
it was also my first glimpse into an appealingly different kind of 


life. Nineteenth century Mittel Europa and the American 
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Midwest of mid-twentieth century were worlds apart. But A 
Song To Remember stayed somewhere lodged in my pre- 
teenage, wistful, wishful heart. Maybe that’s why I was so 
easily won over by the courtly manners of the Viennese born 
and bred Alexander King. 

So when would mom say it was okay to tell daddy my 
news? 

MOM’S STERLING SILVER 

Since our time in the Kilgore diner, not one more word 
from mum mom about my wanting to marry an older man—an 
older man who was not even born in this country! Hard as that 
was for her, it was bound to be even harder for my father. 
Maybe Clare was just wishing it would all go away if she didn’t 
think about it. “Don’t trouble trouble 'til trouble troubles you,” 
as grandma Jenny used to say. 

On the other hand, maybe she was simply biding her time 
until after her party plans were off her mind. She'd asked some 
of their friends over on Saturday night to help celebrate my 
homecoming. My mother’s “dos” took a lot of work--a good 
week's worth usually. She didn’t believe in leaving things to the 
last minute so, on Thursday, we'd trimmed our little Christmas 


tree, and on Friday, we'd done our big shopping at the new 
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Safeway downtown. Then we came home to have a cup of coffee 
and finish up the chores we didn’t get to the day before. 

I hadn’t had a dish of apple crisp since I'd left the mid- 
west. Mom, knowing how much I liked it, had mixed up a batch 
that morning especially in my honor. Now while I unpacked the 
groceries, she lit the oven and slid the rectangular pyrex dish 
onto the middle rack to bake. 

“Don't worry, honey,” she said, responding to the hungry 
puppy-dog look on my face, “I made a little extra for us. We'll 
have some later; but first let's get the table set.” 

She got out the chest of sterling silver that she'd so 
proudly accumulated, piece by piece, with money saved from 
her teacher's pay-checks. By the time I'd finished folding the 
brown paper grocery bags, the kitchen was filled with the 
abrasive smell from the jar of Gorham's soft pink silver polish. 
Mom was standing near the back window enjoying the patina of 
sunlight on the spoon she was polishing. “Damask rose,” she 
said, wrapping me (signed, sealed and delivered) in her little 
maternal smile. “It will be nice for you and Alex to have 
someday, Margie Lou.” 

I should have jumped at this golden opportunity to get 
back on the subject of Alex but, for some inexplicable reason, 


her remark had made me angry. 
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“Oh, Mother,” I said, turning away and jangling her 
precious knives in the soapy dishwasher, “if ever I did want 
silver, I certainly wouldn’t pick a pattern that was so rococo!” 
(Strutting my post-Alex vocabulary was a despicably sneaky way 
of adding insult to injury) “Anyway,” I went relentlessly on, 
“that's not the kind of life I'm going to be living with Alex King.” 

If only I'd explained to her that, since my year in Europe, I 
was hoping to get beyond what I'd come to see as a typical 
American obsession with material things, it would have hurt her 
less. She could have sympathized with that--maybe even felt a 
little pride on my account. It pains me now to remember how 
smugly that day I'd disdained her generous offer--how callously 
I'd dismissed her deep love for me. 

But Alex was an artist, I was a singer, and yes, we 
probably would never have much money--that went with the 
territory after all. But none of that mattered. Alex had 
convinced me we were going to dedicate our lives to “the Good, 
the True and the Beautiful”--not silverware! 

Mom, dear mom, once more she restrained herself from 
saying anything. Perhaps she was already wise enough to 
simply check it off as yet one more odious growing pain. Years 


later, of course, I was more than grateful to set our festive 
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holiday tables with the Sterling that means so much to me 
because it meant so much to her. 

Not only had I hurt her feelings, but by my over reaction 
to what I then was seeing as egregious symbols of status, I'd 
also managed to botch whatever chance I might have had to get 
some idea from her of when and where and how we were going 
to tell daddy about Alex. 

LOCKING HORNS 

The scrumptuous aroma of apple crisp was just beginning 
to drift up from the oven when the phone rang. I left my mother 
pensively putting her polished silver into the felt-lined 
mahogany chest and hurried into the hall to answer it. 

“Margie?” 

Could it be?--that velvety soft voice ever about to give way 
to a giggle? 

“Lois?” 

Yes, yes, yes--Lois. It was Lois! My best friend since our 
giddy days in the seventh grade--my best friend all through our 
high school years when we sang duos every red-hot Saturday 
night with Vanny's college dance band--Lois, by some miracle 
back in Chadron at the same time I was--Lois, my friend forever! 

Bobbie, too, had come with her from Nebraska U.--Bob 


Zenger, the sax-man, her childhood sweetheart and soon-to-be 
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husband. Like me, they'd come home to enlist their parents’ aid 
in planning a wedding. They'd expected to stay over the entire 
holiday but something important had come up at school and the 
following morning they had to leave for Lincoln. That meant one 
night--only one precious night--for two years' worth of catching 
up. 

As I knew we'd be staying up late, I'd gone over to Lois's 
house so I wouldn’t disturb my folks. My welcome home party 
was going to be the following day and they needed to sleep. It 
was a wise move. “Early to bed and early to rise” was a non- 
negotiable part of the regimented Protestant work ethic my 
parents lived by. 

It was way past midnight when I pulled into the driveway 
and tip-toed into the house as quietly--I thought--as the 
proverbial mouse. Even so, mother must have heard their new 
Mercury's next to inaudible purr before I turned off the ignition. 
I'd almost made it to my bed-room when: 

“Margie!” Mom's voice had that focused energy of a cat 
pouncing for the kill. “Is that you?” 

“It's me, Mom--sorry you woke up.” 

“You mean sorry you woke us up! Do you realize it's three 


o'clock A.M.?” 
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Quick, quick, before it could escalate any further, my 
father interposed: “Could we please just have a little peace and 
quiet around here so we can finally get some sleep?” 

Poor Pop! Mom had probably asked him to check the bed- 
side clock with his wrist watch every hour on the hour. 

I didn’t even wash--just crawled under the covers and fell 
immediately asleep. Next morning, I awoke to a clatter of pots 
and pans being banged around in the kitchen. 

I went into the bathroom and began to brush my teeth. 

“Margie!” Mom's voice was still full of the steely-eyed 
anger of the night before, “Are you finally up?” 

“Yes, Mom,” I sang out between my foamy lips, drooling a 
thin dribble of toothpaste down my chin. “I’m up --what time is 
it anyway?” 

“Twelve o'clock noon!” Mom enunciated these three little 
words with an ominous slowness, even grinding her teeth a little 
on the final 'n' so that a kind of overlapping growl 
unintentionally escaped her mouth. 

“Oh, dear!” I made a quick grimace in the mirror and spat 
into the sink, “Not good!” 

“You knew very well, Margie Lou, that our friends are 


coming over tonight for supper!” 
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I turned both faucets on full blast. “Sorry, Mom, you know 
I can't hear you when the water's running!” I was hoping that 
this good old ploy would buy a little extra time for me to gather 
my forces. Instead, my mother, experienced generale that she 
was, continued her attack outside the bathroom door. I could 
hear her using her dustless mop on the hall floor with unusual 
vigor. 

“T said,” she said, “with the party tonight, there's just too 
much work here for one person to do! Your father, of course, is 
down at the depot and our daughter can’t seem to get herself 
out of bed until 12 o'clock noon! Is that what you do in New 
York--play all night and sleep all day?” 

Well, yes, on weekends when I had no classes, that was 
pretty much what I did. Alex, who literally leaped out of bed at 
first light, was careful never to wake me. When we'd started 
sleeping together, I was still enough of a mid-westerner to feel 
ashamed at lolligagging in bed until half the day was gone. But 
Alex said that sleep was sacred. Nor did he see any virtue in 
being a day rather than a night person. After our first week 
together, I realized he was both. If we didn’t go out, he'd read 
until the wee hours of the morning. One of my first little gifts 
from the fateful corner drugstore was a satiny black blindfold 


mask to shield my eyes from the ever-burning bed light. Well, 
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no point in getting into any of that with my mother—particularly 
not on the day of the party. 

“Don’t worry, Mom,” I sang out again in my most 
cheerfully reassuring voice, “We'll get it all done. You know I'll 
help.” 

“You'll help! Pubbb!” She snorted in such a way it 
sounded like a horse ruffling its lips to dislodge a fly. “Of course 
you will now that most of it’s done! You've always been very 
good at volunteering after I've already taken care of 
everything.” 

I sat down on the john and put my head in my hands, 
listening to the weird creak of the dustless mop as it went 
careening around the baseboards. Why hadn’t she awakened 
me? She knew my alarm was broken. Luckily the bathroom was 
off-limits and the door was closed. I'd obviously come in on the 
middle of a mano a mano battle she'd been carrying on with me 
in her head for some time before I'd actually waked up. 
Ordinarily I would have started to defend myself, but I thought 
better of it and kept still. She was right--there was a lot to do 
and she had to be tired. She'd been teaching until only a couple 
of days before they'd met me in the sand-hills. 

I heard the handle of the dustless mop whack against the 


wall. 
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“Daddy and I didn't sleep a wink last night! How can you 
be so inconsiderate? Your father and I do everything for you-- 
always have--and this is the thanks we get! You're spoiled 
rotten, Margie Lou, that's what's the matter with you!” 

Oh dear, how unfair to spoil me and then punish me for 
being so spoiled. The same old broken record rasping on my 
soul. Prelude over, curtain going up now on into the diabolically 
clever dance we'd choreographed between us. 

She took a step forward--a verbal slap in the face--I leaned 
over backwards. Then another step forward, and another, and 
then one more; and then I took one back--but toward her, not 
away-- a fatal step on my part. It blocked her way and fueled 
her rage--I'd entered into the old vicious circle of irrationality. 

Fortunately these awful quarrels didn’t happen too often. 
Unfortunately when they did, they rapidly escalated into 
hysterical yelling fits--me crying my head off. I always cried 
when I was angry. And then, angrier still knowing that by 
giving way to tears, I'd lost face as well as whatever point I was 
trying to make, I'd howl all the more. 

“Go ahead and bawl!!” she'd yell. “You're such a baby! 
You can't do anything for yourself!!” 

I'm sorry to say that in many ways, she was right. As far 


as domestic accomplishments went, I was far behind my girl 
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friends in being good at what, during the 50s, were considered 
necessary female virtues. Whenever I tried to bake or to sew, 
mom would literally take the bowl, or material, or whatever it 
was, out of my hands. I was simply too slow for her; and 
besides, she did it so much better than I. 

I hung up my toothbrush and looked at myself in the 
mirror. My cheeks were almost as red as my washcloth--my 
favorite washcloth that mom, in her thoughtful way, had put out 
for me. I rinsed it out in cold water and covered my face. Even 
so I could still hear her taunts. She'd come to the part where 
she was listing all my inadequacies and ingratitudes. And then 
it got down and dirty. Money. She began talking about money. 

“T work like a dog,” she said, “so we have enough money 
for your father and me to send you to Europe and then on to 
music school and now you're throwing it all away. You're 
marrying some man we don’t even know and who's more than 
twice your age!” 

“Aha!” I thought, “Now you're talking, Mommy dear. 
You're finally getting around to what's bothering you!” Since 
that day at the diner, my wedding news had obviously been 
eating away at her. Now she was doing her ferocious best to 
keep her precious kid from being gobbled up alive by the “big 


bad wolf.” 
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“T tell you one thing, Margie Lou, you better not get 
pregnant! How you are ever going to take care of a baby I'll 
never know. You can't even come home at a decent hour. If you 
get married, you'll make your own bed; and believe you me, 
you'll lie in it! Go ahead--tie yourself down. But marriage isn’t 
all it's cracked up to be! I ought to know!” 

This was another of those hateful phrases painfully 
engraved upon my soul. Usually when she got to this point, 
she'd begin to complain about my father's shortcomings. This 
time, however, the man in her sights was Alexander King. 

“Who does he think he is anyway--this ‘brilliant, erudite 
man’ you're always bragging about?” The sarcasm in her voice 
was like a fingernail scratching on a blackboard. I put my 
fingers in my ears and gritted my teeth to keep my mouth shut. 

“Who,” she continued, “who does he think we are--a 
couple of hicks from the sticks that he's maybe planning on 
taking advantage of! How dumb does he think we are?! Just 
tell me what's been happening to that $200 a month we've been 
sending in addition to your tuition. Is that man,” her voice 
twisted into a denigrating snarl, “that Mr. Alexander King, living 
off us too? Oh yes, you can get married; but I tell you one thing 
Margie Lou, once you do, you're on your own. You won’t get 


another penny from us--not ever!” 
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I covered my mouth with the washcloth not to answer 
back. It smelled good, like Camay, another of my mother's 
considerate little gifts. She knew I liked it. As a teenager it was 
the soap she always went out of her way to buy just for me. Oh 
dear! Still the same old mixed messages. She knew, too, how 
exhausting and confusing her Jekyll and Hyde behavior was for 
me. She even told me that whenever she heard her favorite pop 
song on the radio, it always made her think of me: “Sometimes I 
love you! Sometimes I hate you! But when I hate you, it's 'cause 
I love you. That's how I am, so what can I do? I'm happy when 
I'm with you.” 

Had I only been wise enough to pick up on mother’s 
underlying message! But until I met Alexander King, to admit to 
the dark side of intimacy meant being overwhelmed with guilt. 

Alex had helped me understand that for a woman of my 
mother's temperament to have repressed as much 
disappointment and resentment as she had to have done, must 
have made her feel as if she were living in a pressure cooker. I 
understood what he was getting at. It was true--she needed to 
let off steam. And through me, she did. So one more time, what 
did it matter? No longer could I be so easily drawn into her 


explosive orbit. Someone else--a man--a man I loved, and who 
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loved me “warts and all” had taken her place as the center of 
my life. 

Very carefully I folded my washcloth, gathered together 
the dirty towels and went out into the hall. 

“T'll take these downstairs,” I said, “and after I throw them 
into the machine, I'll do the floor.” There was a moment's 
pause. 

“Here,” my mother said, thrusting out her arm and 
handing me the dustless mop. “Daddy waxed the floor the day 
before you came home. Just use this.” She gave me an 
indecipherable look and went into the bathroom to hang up the 
guest towels--the little ecru linen towels she'd spent a week of 
winter evenings happily embroidering with flowers as bright 
and colorful as those that grew in my grandma's garden. 

THE RECONCILIATION 

The party was a grand success—a “succes fou” as Alex 
would say. All the invited “dear hearts and gentle people” I’d 
had the privilege to grow up with, had areal good time. Not 
wanting to reflect badly on my parents (or to appear too “New 
York”) I’d been careful not to talk too much; and when I did, I 
kept to the heart-lands commonly held December topics of 
“polite conversation” ie: the weather and who was going to win 


the Rose Bowl game. 
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I had been somewhat surprised that during the entire 
evening no one had asked me about New York, or my year 
abroad and all the lovely, informative trips with my uncle. 
However when it came time for the guests to put on their wraps 
and go out into the frosty moon-lit night, I was grateful I was 
still being accepted as one of them. 

After mom and I cleared the table, we started on the 
dishes. Daddy usually helped but he was too worn out due to 
their lack of sleep from the night before. 

The kitchen was still cozy warm from the oven. It felt like 
the calm after the storm. If any negative ions were lurking, by 
the time we'd come upstairs they had vanished—all the hurtful 
words banished for good. Anyway, no need for me now to 
apologize. “Let bygones be bygones.” (Or to quote one of my 
father’s poetic expressions: “The more you stir up a manure 
pile, the worse it stinks”) Apparently our fight had cleared the 
air. 

Mom held one of grandma's exquisitely engraved goblets 
up to the light. It shimmered a momentary rainbow before she 
slowly immersed it in the soapy dishwater and began washing 
carefully around its rim with the dish cloth. We worked on 
together for a few minutes in companionable silence, and then 


my mother began to talk. She was still staring absent-mindedly 
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into the dishpan, but she was talking to me...And more directly 
than she ever had before in my life. Her words went straight to 
my heart. 

“T don’t know what gets into me sometimes, Margie Lou. I 
trust your judgment about Alex King. If you feel he's the one for 
you, then go ahead and get married. I don’t know why I said 
what I did. I could cut my tongue out for some of the mean 
things I say to you. I don’t know what makes me do it. I'm sorry, 
Margie.” 

“Oh, Mom,” I said, “that's okay.” 

And it was. From that day forward, my mother and I never 
quarreled so destructively again. By controlling my temper I’d 
grown up in her eyes and we’d reached some kind of tacit 
understanding. I knew I'd never again badger her for what was 
no longer appropriate for her to give me. On her part, there 
would be no more taking her frustrations out on me. I could see 
she was relieved--more than that, I could see in her maternal 
way she was even a little proud. We were still mother and 
daughter but now we could also be friends--the best of friends. 

How many times as a kid had I heard her say: “I guess I'll 
just have to push you out of the nest,” or “It's time to cut the 
cord”? But the umbilicus of guilt that had been strangling me 


for much too long had been severed not by her, but with some 
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help from my husband-to-be, by me. Alex helped me to 
understand I was no longer the needy, overly dependent little 
girl whose mother's approval meant everything to her. 

“I'm afraid, Margie,” Alex said, “you were your mother's 
whipping boy. Fortunately you grew up and broke the cycle.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but for me it was only a tongue lashing. 
In her father's house a buggy whip hung on the wall!” 

My grandfather was a small man but he cast a long 
shadow that passes its darkness over his family’s present 


moments even now. 


REVIEW: THE PARTY AND THE PARTING 

After we’d finished tidying up, mom gave me one of her 
feathery, wrap around hugs and we went our separate ways to 
bed. But I was far too keyed up to sleep. Why hadn’t anyone 
asked me about New York? It was obvious that conversation- 
wise no-one wanted to go there. 

Maybe the Big Apple was too much of a reminder of the 
forbidden fruit that the Bible warns might lead to knowing more 
than is good for us. Or maybe it would make “the prophesy” 
come true.—One of mom’s friends had warned her that sending 


me to Europe in the first place was asking for trouble. 
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But my mother knew what she was doing. I was to be the 
lucky surrogate to live out her “unlived life.” In retrospect I 
believe it’s also possible she may have seen something in me-- 
perhaps the same thing Alex King saw--that she felt deserved to 
be nurtured and encouraged. Whatever it was, she was 
determined I’d have a chance—as she put it—“to see what was 
on the other side of the fence.” 

There had been, however, a serious hitch--I wasn’t all that 
keen about going to Europe myself. I wanted to stay with my 
friends--my boyfriend especially. We’d already planned to 
attend the University of Nebraska together 
in the fall. 

Well none of that mattered. Mother had made up her 
mind. I was going to live part of the year in France and Italy 
and then, when my Uncle Dale used his Prix de Rome to travel 
in Egypt, Greece and Turkey, I was to accompany him. 

And that, Margie Lou, was that 
MY MOTHER’S BLESSING 

Turning over on my side, I fondly opened my old record 
player next to the bed. Its tiny light inside came on and I saw 
Rachmaninoff’s piano concerto--“Full Moon and Empty Arms”-- 


had been left on the turntable. 
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I lay there feeling the echo of cold from off the wall. 
Outside my window was a world of white—everything covered 
with snow—sparkling new white snow reflecting the light from 
December’s full moon. 

When I’d left home it had been the height of summer. The 
day my father was driving me the 500 miles to grandma’s house 
in southeastern Nebraska to meet my Uncle Dale, was a typical 
Nebraska scorcher. Daddy and I were standing in the meager 
shade of the one young tree in our front yard trying to avoid the 
sun. When mom walked out of the house I noticed how pretty 
she looked in the sleeveless flower-print dress she’d only just 
finished making the 
day before. There was a kind of soft focus femininity about her 
—her curvaceous legs and round white arms. Some how her 
“pleasingly plump” woman’s body belied the rigor of her mind-- 
the sharp definition of her inner life. 

I’d opened my arms to embrace her, but she wouldn’t let 
me give her a hug. Instead she held me at arms length and 
looked me straight in the eye. “May the Lord bless thee and 
keep thee and make His face to shine upon thee while we are 
absent one from the other.” 

I burst into tears and clung to her like a little child. She 


put both her. hands over my heart and pushed me away—quite 
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forcefully pushed me away. “This is the chance of lifetime,” she 
said. 
IN THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 

And she was right—it was. With my Uncle Dale I 
didn’t just see the sights, I also became acquainted with several 
artists and composers who were then residing in or visiting at 
the American Academy in Rome. As Clare had predicted, I did 
indeed learn there were choices other than immediately getting 
hitched to my high-school boyfriend and having the 2.8 children 
that was the prescribed American dream for girls who were 
coming of age in the early 50’s. 

I lay there feeling full of the Christmas spirit—filled to 
the brim with happiness and heartfelt gratitude—“qvelling” Alex 
would have called it—that profound joyous feeling that upon 
occasion will dance in the pit of your stomach. 

My trip home had been more successful that I could have 
dared dream—Not only had mom approved our marriage, but 
even more significantly, the two of us had given one another the 
most precious of presents—our mutual esteem and an attendant 
respect of each other’s boundaries. No longer tied to mama’s 
apron strings, I felt as free as a bird—a singing bird about to fly 
over the rainbow! 

A CHANGE OF PLANS 
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The following morning another phone call for me. But this 
time it's Alex and he's being very persuasive about my coming 
home earlier than planned. He'd like me to spend Christmas 
Eve with him at the Hirschfeld’s. Before I left I'd already 
agreed to be back in time for their annual New Year's bash. 

“There's no way,” he'd said, “you can miss the party of the 
year, or not be with me to see the New Year in.” 

Christmas, however, was another matter. I had to 
consider my parents' feelings. 

I put the phone back in its cradle in the niche for it in the 
hall-way and walked into the living room. I noticed my portrait 
was still under the tree. I took it with me into the kitchen where 
I sat down and studied it as I drank a second cup of coffee and 
considered Alex's proposal. Why not leave a little earlier than 
planned? I had, after all, accomplished both of my missions. 

Number One: I'd secured my mother's blessing for our 
marriage; and, 

Number Two: I'd delivered Alex's birthday gift to her--the 
portrait of “his Margie.” 

Daddy in his gallomphing galoshes came traipsing into the 
kitchen all bundled up to go down to the depot. He kissed me on 
the top of my head. “Bye schnickelfritz,” he said. “Tell Mother 


I'll be back at noon for dinner.” And then, before going out the 
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back door, he tapped the painting with his finger: “You're a lot 
prettier than that, honey.” 

Well--that was a depressingly negative response! Happily, 
in contrast, my mother had been truly pleased. 

I sat there sipping my coffee for a moment or two and 
listening to mom's Singer sewing machine whirring away 
downstairs in the basement. She'd already started making a top 
coat from Uncle Dale's birthday gift. He'd sent her some 
beautiful hand-woven tweed material from Scotland. I put the 
portrait under my arm and walked down the steps. 

“Hey, Mom,” I said, “how about taking a break? Let's go 
upstairs and hang the painting. I'll help you do it before daddy 
gets back. Where do you think you want it?” 

I was hoping she'd pick the living room--there was an ideal 
place over the spinet piano they'd so proudly bought for me on 
my 12" birthday. To my astonishment, it didn’t even make my 
bedroom. It finally ended up exactly where we'd started out-- 
downstairs in the basement--in the, well-named, “play-room.” 

“There!” I said taking an unbalanced step off the bouncy 
couch which made me put the hammer down on the corner table 
with a little more force that I'd intended, “now you'll have me 


here all the time.” 
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Mom, picking up on my figure of speech, patted her heart. 
I understood what she meant. We stood side by side, our arms 
touching gently and gazed at Alex's painting of me. 

“How would you feel, Mom, if I left home in time to go 
with Alex to the Hirschfeld's on Christmas Eve. I promised 
anyway not to miss their big New Year's Eve party. Alex said 
Lawrence Olivier's in town so he'll surely be there. Imagine 
meeting Heathcliff!” 

For a one quick second, mother raised her eyebrows at my 
reference to the movie version of Wuthering Heights. Then she 
got serious and the crease between her eyes deepened. 

“But that means, Margie Lou, you'd probably have to leave 
tomorrow. Or the day after.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“Your father won’t like it. He won’t like it at all.” She 
stared a few moments out of the basement window--that 
calculating squint-eyed perusal of the far-off horizon that I knew 
so well. “I tell you what,” she said, “since you're leaving sooner 
than we expected, let's not say a word about your wanting to get 
married until after you and Alex set the date.” 

We'd finally planned to give daddy the unsettling news 
that evening after I'd treated them to a couple of the prime 


steaks Calacino's was famous for. 
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“Calacino's.” Now that was a name that woke up the past. 
It was, at the time, Chadron’s one fancy (i.e. expensive) eating 
place out on the edge of town--an annex to the huge cement 
dance hall where local shindigs were held every Saturday night. 
It was one of the several regular gigs where Bobbie Van's 
college dance band played and Lois and I sang our duets. 

Occasionally when high in the sky there was a “buckin’ 
moon,” (new moon to you non-rodeo folks) some likkered-up 
cowpoke would start to roll his beer bottle across the dance 
floor. Before another over-testosteroned “redneck” could howl 
back an answer to the challenge, Mr. Calacino would quickly 
turn the lights down low--his signal to Bobbie Van that the band 
should begin a slow “Why Dance?”--sex being just about the one 
thing strong enough to counter a bust-loose free for all. If the 
cowboys were too boozed up to take the hint, Vannie would cue 
Lois and me to sing one of the most nostalgically lugubrious 
tunes in our repertoire:--the one that all the local folks knew 
meant it was high time to head for the corral. 

“Home is where the heart is; And my heart is where my 
love is...” 

“Bless mom,” I thought, “my dear, clever mother. What a 
good idea . Now tonight daddy could enjoy his juicy T-bone in 


peace, and I wouldn’t have to tell him at all--except of course 
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about my leaving tomorrow or the day after. That was bad 
enough.” 

I was grateful to my mother for volunteering to pass my 
unsettling news on to him herself. It would be much easier for 
him--and me too--if she were the one who told him about Alex. It 
was also a good suggestion to do it nearer to 
the time we'd actually be getting married. As aware as I was of 
my mother's aforementioned habit of scanning for long range 
possibilities, it occurred to 
me that maybe she was considering--perhaps hoping-- that by 
then Alex and I might have broken up and she wouldn't have to 
tell my father at all. 

FAREWELL! FAREWELL! 

The next day, my bags packed, our family threesome left a 
little early on our way to the depot so that as I'd requested the 
night before, daddy could drive us up “C Hill.” I told them I 
wanted to go for the view. But what I really wanted, was to 
revisit for one last time the old stomping-ground where I'd had 
all those exhilarating experiential lessons in male and female 
anatomy. 

“Well, here we are, honey girl,” daddy said, pulling on the 


emergency brake and nodding his head toward the high plateau 
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that leads into the Black Hills, the Lakota Nation's Paha Sapo-- 
the heart of all that is—“Take a good look at God's country!” 

“God's country” or not, neither one of them got out of the 
car. It was cold that day--that dry, 32-degree-below Nebraska 
cold that burns your lungs. I blew a few frosty clouds of my 
breath into the icy blue and then dove back into the front seat, 
glad to rub my feet together in front of the heater. 

Ever the railroad man, my father noted we still had more 
than an hour before the train arrived, so he drove us slowly 
through the serpentine road of the college campus and then we 
took a sight-seeing tour down Chadron's 15 block (straight as a 
Lakota arrow) Main Street. Beginning at the rocky pine-clad 
hills on the north, Main Street continued down to the train 
station on the south and then on into the Kenwood area where 
Mom had been teaching first grade for the last seven years in 
Chadron's other side of the tracks. 

I had to admit it was all quite beautiful. The tall, stately 
old trees on either side of our town’s only paved two-way street 
still had quite a lot of snow on their limbs from the big storm 
that had come the day after my folks had picked me up. 

Immediately after we'd passed the limestone pillars 
signaling the campus entrance, I'd asked daddy to “stop a sec” 


at the C Shop where I'd worked for a couple of summers 
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learning the ins and outs of scrubbing smelly garbage pails and 
what it meant to try to appease a wall-to-wall crowd of hungry 
college students all simultaneously shouting orders for food 
after a football game. I grabbed a glazed donut to have later on 
the train and dashed back into the car. 

As there were patches of ice under the crunchy, packed 
snow, daddy was creeping along cautiously even though he had 
chains on his tires. He slowed the Mercury down still more as 
we came to the intersection where Highway 81 cuts through 
town. It was just as well--Chadron's one light turned red. As 
usual there was no sign of traffic either way. All the same the 
light was necessary. Speeding is a given in those long empty 
stretches in the mid-west--especially to “city slickers” just 
passing through in their bleary-eyed hurry to get from one coast 
to the other. 

Directly across the highway was Chadron's block-long 
downtown district. On the right was the post office with its 
official looking wide tier of cement steps and the flag flapping in 
the icy wind. Except for the inevitable quota of stifling hot 
summer days, there's most always a wind in northwest 
Nebraska. 

As my dad pulled the car up to the curb in back of the 


depot, we saw the train about half a mile off sending lonely little 
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puffs of smoke like semaphore signals into the sky. He’d had 
timed it just right. Unheated public places in the Great Plains 
during the long winter months are warehouses for storing up 
arctic air. As my father knew from years of experience, the 
waiting room would have felt colder than being outside. 

As the train slowed into the station and ground to a halt, 
we were momentarily enveloped in its huge cloud of vaporous, 
blue-gray steam. There was one last quick three-way hug and 
moist-eyed goodbyes--not from mom, my stoical mother, but 
from daddy and me. I boarded the train and hurried to make a 
little circle with my wooly black glove on the steamed-over 
window. Then I sat down and waved a fond farewell to my 
dearest dear parents and the world of my adolescence. 

We were only a few miles out of Chadron when the 
engineer blew several long hard blasts on the whistle—perhaps 
to scare away a stray cow that was too close to the tracks. 

Suddenly I was hearing Alex’s voice in my ear reminding 
me of his unsuccessful trip to find work in Chicago. Like me, 
he’d just turned twenty and, like me, he was soon to be deep in 
trouble (although he knew perfectly well what was going on 
while I still hadn't a clue) Looking out the train window he'd 


caught sight of a cow coiled like a solitary shell around itself in 
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all that vast sea of grass. It was just lying there stoically 
chewing its cud--the repeated repeat of all its days. 

“And,” Alex said, “despite everything--despite the fact that 
I had no idea how I was going to support my teen-age bride and 
the baby on the way, my heart leaped inside me because, 
whatever else, at least I wasn't that cow!” 

Having myself been raised a country girl, not at alla “city 
weed” as he liked to call himself, I understood all too well how it 
feels to be cowed, corralled by, to use his words “systematized 
boredom raised to the level of a poetic ideal.” He was speaking 
about the affluent American middle-class who, as he put it, “ by 
ignoring the inevitability of tragedy, manages not to see things 
as they are in any way. As for myself,” Alex went on to say, “I 
prefer any kind of risk, discomfort or danger to the predictable 
comforts that have become automatic. It is the anesthetizing 
effect of routine itself which I find unbearable. And that,” he 
amazed me by saying, “is why I'm so hopelessly addicted, my 
love, my sweetheart, to you.” 

To me--little me!? The “Prohaska from Nebraska”--what 
was there about my life to surprise him? 

As the whistle's final wail faded away to silence, I felt as if 
an enormous weight had been lifted from my shoulders. 

Clickety clack! Clickety clack! 
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I was going back to “the Emerald City”--back to where, 


green as I was, I knew I belonged. 


TYING THE KNOT 
FOR SWEET DREAMS ONLY 

Alex was in the bathroom about to take one of his flow 
baths. I 
could hear the tap water running. I kneeled on the bed and 
fluffed my pillow— 
my childhood pillow I'd brought back with me from Nebraska. 
It was very special to me. Daddy’s mother had made it. 

He told me she’d died just before I was born. With my 
little kid’s way of taking everything literally, I believed that 
meant the minute I was coming into the world, she was leaving 
it. 

“She never got to hold you in her arms,” he said, “but she 
prayed one day she’d have a precious little baby grand-daughter 
just like you. That’s why she made this pillow and filled it full of 
snowy white down from the geese she raised.” 

I never knew her--my kind-hearted, hard-working 
grandmother—except, of course, through my father—but I did 


know that she kept geese. 
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Daddy had a habit of twisting the ruby ring on his finger 
with his thumb until it caught fire from the hot Nebraska sun. I 
thought he did it to please me. But when I asked him why, he 
said it was because it reminded him of his mother. Besides their 
cows and chickens, she had her own special flock of geese. By 
saving her egg money week after week, and month after month, 
She finally had enough to buy three golden ruby rings to give to 
each one of her tall, handsome sons when they graduated high 
school. 

Mom also loved my father’s “sweet mother.” She told 
me grandma Amanda was my guardian angel and would always 
look after me. Hadn’t she given me the special pillow filled with 
such high hopes, so much of her undying love that—my mother 
assured me—it would forever give me the strength to make my 
own sweetest dreams come true? Well, I had a sweet dream 
now. And when Alex came out of the bathroom I planned to 
share it with him. 

“So Alex,” I said, nestling my head into my pillow’s 
dreamy softness and smiling up at him in my most coquettish 
fashion, “I think we might as well get married.” 

A long pause. Alex sat down on the bed and gave me an 


unfathomable look. 
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“All right,” he said, “we’ll talk about it,” another pause, 
“after I get back from Boston.” 
LOOKING FOR ANGELS 

When Alex was still living with Marge, (Marjorie Bell-- 
Marge Champion) he'd written the libretto for a musical that 
used the life of the innovative modern dancer, Isadora Duncan, 
as a point of departure. I believe it was written to propel 
Marjorie Bell to stardom and since, like me, Alex usually had 
seduction on his mind, no doubt to entice her to stay by his side. 
After she left him to become Gower Champion's dance partner, 
he and Dick Freitas, the composer, still had Shadow Dance-- 
then called Dreams of Susannah-- and their own dream that 
whatever they called it, it would be the hit to establish them 
among the rich and famous in the glitzy world of show biz. 

But first they needed production money. They'd been 
given some good leads in Boston and had meetings with 
potential backers set up. 

“Alex I know,” I said as he slipped under the covers, 
“you're taking the train first thing in the morning, but when will 
you be getting back?” 

“T'm not sure,” Alex said, “but in any event, don’t wait up 
for me--If Iam able to come back the same day it will be very 


late.” 
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“OK,” I said, “but I should write my parents as soon as 
possible. Mom said she thought end of June would be a good 
wedding time because by then her school's let out. As you can 
understand they want to be at there when their only daughter 
gets married. And of course, they'd like to meet you,” I beamed 
at him. 

“You told your mother you want to marry me?” Alex 
turned on his side and looked at me incredulously. 

“Yes,” I said. “And,” I continued, in response to that ‘will 
wonders never cease’ look on his face, “she gave us her 
blessing. In all honesty I think it's those letters from Uncle Dale. 
You made such a fabulous impression on him when he stopped 
here on his way back to Saudi Arabia. You know how much she 
respects him.” 

They all did. In my mother's family, Dale, her youngest 
brother, the baby of a family of five siblings, was everybody's 
favorite. But mine especially. My dear Uncle Dale was the one 
who (with my mother's connivance) had arranged for me, post- 
graduation, to spend that eye-opening, life-changing year 
abroad. 

Before returning to his job as a landscape architect and 
city-planner for Aramco in the midst of the Arabian desert, he'd 


spent a week in New York with Alex and me. I don’t think I ever 
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saw my uncle so relaxed and happy. He and Alex bonded big 
time. I'm sure despite my earnest plea in that desolate diner in 
the middle of the sandhills, it was mostly on the basis of my 
uncle's ecstatically affirmative reports about Alex and how much 
in love we were, that my mother resigned herself to my 
marrying a man so foreign to her mid-west expectations. 

“T think, Margie,” Alex said, “we should wait to talk about 
all this until after I’m back.” And he turned out the light. 

By the light of the full moon--the wolf moon--I could see 
my newly betrothed was wishing me to “come a little closer 
m'dear!” His beatific smile was, as always, the give away clue 
that I was about to be devoured by kisses. 

SECOND THOUGHTS? 

He’d said not to wait up, but the following night I was too 
excited to sleep. Alex in priming his own enthusiasm had 
convinced me this was going to be the audition that would 
finally secure for them the financial backing they needed. It 
would also mean a cash advance for him. That would be 
important in helping us to get started if (as surely must have 
occurred to him) when my parents stopped sending me money 
after we married. Having been married three times before, Alex 
understood much better than I about the marital practicalities 


involved after the “moonlight and gardenia” phase is over. 
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By three A.M. he still wasn't home. Nor had he returned 
by the time I had to leave next morning for Manhattan School of 
Music. 

That afternoon, just as I came in the Avery's front door, 
the phone rang. I ran down the hall past the long, high wall of 
Hiram’s yellowing newspapers and grabbed the phone. 

It wasn't Alex. It was someone looking for him. 

“Does Alexander King live at this address?” 

There was something slightly official in the man's voice 
that made me uncharacteristically cautious. I knew how 
strapped Alex was financially. Also he'd already warned me if 
anyone came asking for him, I shouldn't be, as he put it, “an 
eager witness.” By then I was aware that Alex had creditors. 
What I didn’t know was that there were others who were 
looking for him too. 

“The Alexander King who lived here left town,” I said, 
telling the truth and lying at the same time. 

When Alex didn’t come home the second night in a row, I 
began to panic. In retrospect I recognize I seem uncommonly 
blind to everything that didn't fit into the fantasy world that Alex 
had conjured up for me. Of course considering what he knew, 


and I didn’t, he himself must have begun to have misgivings. 
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But it didn't occur to me that my one-sided wedding plans might 
be giving him serious second thoughts. 

Why wasn't he phoning! It wasn't like him! And if he didn’t 
call, what should I do to warn him before he came home and 
maybe got trapped by that persistent man who’d asked for him? 
Somehow I had to get a message to Alex before he came back to 
Hiram's apartment. Just in case we didn’t talk beforehand on 
the phone, I needed some sort of a back-up plan. That's when I 
decided to write him a letter and leave it with the friendly 
druggist on the corner. 

Every day Alex stopped at least once at this neighborhood 
drugstore to buy his day's supply of cigarettes. He was one of 
their most reliable customers and he always came home in a 
good mood with usually one or two little gifts for me—a bottle of 
after-bath splash, or a special back brush. or something like that 
—something added to the drugstore bill when he handed them 
a prescription. 

I knew my asking the pharmacist to hold a letter for Alex 
King was 

a rather unusual request, but it never occurred to me that the 
druggist would actually open it. You have to understand, I was 


still such an all-trusting, 
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mid-western girl that I never counted change when it was 
handed back to me. To do so would be beyond rude; it would be 
an insult. I mean, to give you an idea of the moral climate in 
small town Nebraska at the time, my Uncle Ralph thought 
nothing of writing his checks with a pencil. 

Fortunately the following afternoon, before going back to 
Hiram's, Alex did stop at the drugstore. But this time they didn’t 
fill his prescription. They just handed him my letter, my opened 
letter. They also told him a man who had flashed his federal 
credentials had come by to see their books. He was checking 
how many prescriptions for pain-killers they'd recently filled for 
one Alexander King. 

Poor Alex! How his heart must have sunk. If he'd had 
qualms about marrying me before, he certainly had to have 
them then. I was obviously unfit to be a partner in the kind of 
life he was leading--the kind of life that was leading him. But 
apparently my letter had been so pathetic, my concern for him 
so genuine, that he again took pity and that night he phoned. 

A MOVING EXPERIENCE 

“Yes,” Alex said, “it was no doubt some creditor.” We had 
to get out of Hiram's as quickly as possible. He'd found us 
another place to stay--not very far--a hotel on West 77" Street-- 


only four blocks away. I should pack our stuff in the huge wicker 
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basket I'd brought back from France, and then call Vic Thal to 
bring over his station wagon and help me move. 

Vic was a painter friend of Alex's. He was a 
charismatically handsome man with longish, wavy hair and a 
dark beard that glinted red in the sunlight--an in your face 
statement of rebellion in the conventional 50's. No doubt his 
good looks and his supreme confidence in his innate superiority, 
contributed to the ease with which he'd recently negotiated 
trading one of his oil paintings for an almost brand-new station 
wagon. The second-hand dealer had done his best to hold out for 
two paintings, but he knew not with whom he was dealing! 

Like Alex, Vic had only recently turned 50. He'd also just 
learned to drive--a fact which Alex hadn’t bothered to mention. 
It became, however, dramatically evident the moment the two of 
us got in the car. 

The first thing Vic did was to strip the gears. He then 
proceeded to buck us down the entire half-block to Broadway. It 
was then I realized I was in for the ride of my life-- maybe the 
last ride of my life. 

“OK,” I said, taking a quick look at the instructions Alex 
had given me over the phone, “It says here that after we hit 


Broadway, we make another right on 74" Street.” 
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It just so happened a bent-over little old lady was crossing 
with the light as Vic made his turn. Her equally white-haired 
companion protectively held up his left hand indicating Vic 
should wait. Pedestrians do, after all, have the right of way. 

But it wasn't that easy for Vic to find the brake. 

“We've got the light, you...” and an awe-inspiring string of 
profanity followed that made me glad the windows were rolled 
up. It was the 50s don’t forget, long before “fuck,” “fuckin'” or 
“fuckity, fuck, fuck...” became the adjective --not to mention 
verb, noun and all round general filler word of choice. 

Tucking in their tushies, matador style, the old folks just 
managed to execute a capeless veronica as the car (a Taurus of 
course) charged by. Even so the station wagon's fender came so 
close to grazing the old man's thigh that he staggered a little to 
regain his balance. Instead of the brake, Vic had hit the gas 
pedal and we went zooming down 74" Street. 

“Turn, turn!” I yelled, but instead of uptown Vic turned 
down Amsterdam. We were going the wrong way on a one-way 
street. 

“Vic! Vic!” I said trying to remain calm, “pull over!” 

This time he found the brake with such vehemence I 


nearly plunged through the windshield. 
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I suggested he might like me to drive. He seemed relieved. 
I slid over under the steering wheel while he walked around to 
the other side. Although like every other mid-western girl I'd 
been driving since I was 16, this was going to be my maiden 
voyage driving in the city--in any city! 

I checked the rear view mirror to make sure all the traffic 
had stopped for the light. Then slowly, cautiously, I drove over 
to Central Park West where again, slowly, cautiously, I turned 
uptown. One last left on 77" Street where Alex would be waiting 
for us in front of the hotel. So far, so good. 

But 77" is a two-way street and the hotel was on the left 
side. We 
were on the right. I didn't see how I could face any more one 
way Streets! Furthermore a policeman on the corner was busily 
dragging a huge bright blue saw-horse to block off Columbus 
Avenue. 

I frantically rolled down my window and stuck out my 
head, “Officer,” 

I said, smiling what I hoped was an ingratiating little smile but 
which probably looked pathetically sick, “is it legal to make a U- 
turn here?” 


Yes it was legal. 


LZ. 


“Officer,” I said, “I'm from out of town.” (As if he hadn’t 
guessed) “This is my first time driving in New York. I'm a little 
nervous!” (A little nervous-- I was a nervous wreck) “Would you 
mind...” I said, “I mean could you possibly make the U turn for 
me?” 

At this point the cop walked over to us, ducked his head 
into the 
window and looked over at Vic who was staring straight ahead 
and muttering unintelligibly into his beard. A pause. Then: 

“Okay, Miss, sure,” he said, “move on over.” 

Meanwhile, true to his word, Alex was standing in front of 
the hotel awaiting our arrival. When he saw the three of us pull 
up, the officer driving, me squashed in the middle, and Vic 
looking like a wild man, it's a wonder Alex didn’t have a heart 
attack. We’d had, after all, to flee Hiram’s apartment because 
someone was looking for him--who, or why, he hadn’t yet told 
me. 

The other thing Alex knew but I didn't was that, had the 
cop asked for it, I didn’t even have my Nebraska driver's 
license! He knew because it was in his shirt pocket. When I'd 
volunteered to drive Vic's car, I'd forgotten that when Alex in 


leaving for Boston discovered he didn’t have enough cash, I'd 
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told him to take my wallet—which, naturally, contained all that 
kind of pertinent information. 

We'd only gone a mere 7 blocks. I felt as if I'd aged at 
least 7 years. Getting out of the car, I thanked the officer 
profusely. When Alex caught the drift, so did he. 

“No problem,” New York's finest said, and he walked off to 
stand guard again at the corner. 

Vic, who was beginning to get hold of himself, helped us 
stow the wicker basket in our hotel room. It was extremely tiny, 
but it had a window--a window facing an air shaft, but that 
hardly mattered to me--just a touch of romantic New York 
atmosphere as far as I was concerned. The important thing was 
that Alex had come back from Boston and we were together 
again. 

A NIGHT TO REMEMBER 

Alex picked up the phone and handed it to Vic. “Listen, 
Vic, call Mona,” he said “and tell her to meet us at the Viennese 
Restaurant on 81* Street. We'll celebrate--Margie and I are 
getting married and we want you two to stand up for us.” 

From the rather lascivious shimmer in Vic's eye, I could 
see this definitely piqued his interest. I, of course, took it with 
passive equanimity. I had, don’t forget, absolute faith that Alex 


loved me and would do whatever was necessary to make me 
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happy. In the early 50s it wasn't so common for unmarried 
couples to live together; and if being his wife made me feel 
more comfortable, why then we'd marry. 

“Oh and by the way,” Alex continued, “ask Mona to bring 
along 20 bucks. I'm a little short on cash. I'll write her a check.” 

A check? That must mean that he got the advance! That's 
why he was gone longer than expected--he'd found producers 
who liked the show! I began to glow with pleasure. 

But of course he hadn’t. And of course the 20 dollars he 
used to pay for our impromptu engagement party ended up 
being the hard-earned money that Vic’s wife, Mona, made 
waiting tables. For (have you guessed?) that check bounced too. 
But the schnitzel was delicious and the wine flowed freely. I'd 
already learned to like wine by having a glass every night with 
dinner when I was traveling with my uncle in Italy. Alex himself 
never drank; but he was so far over the top that night, he took 
us with him. We laughed until we were weak with laughter. He 
even treated the three of us to a final glass of Piper Heidsich 
champagne to have with our Dobos torte. That meant he had to 
borrow a few bucks more from Mona; but never mind, he'd 
given us (me, the bride to be, especially) a night to remember. 


WEDDING PLANS 
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I could see that Thals felt happy, even honored, to have 
been asked to stand up with us. And he did pay Mona back-- 
perhaps sooner than she'd expected. As it turned out he 
reimbursed her on the day of our wedding. 

Mother and I had decided I'd be a June bride--not that I 
was So traditionally inclined.--Au contraire, I was reveling in my 
new Bohemian life. But it made sense to wait until after mom 
quit teaching so that she and daddy could come to New York 
and meet Alex. Alex however (for reasons that he was wisely 
keeping to himself) was unwilling to wait that long. 

“Your uncle met me,” he said. “I would think his 
endorsement would be enough for them.” 

He was right. Mother wrote back and said by all means to 
go ahead with our February wedding plans. Maybe she'd been 
so quick to concur because she was afraid that despite the 
diaphragm she'd discovered in my suitcase, Alex and I, as we 
euphemized back then “had to get married!” 

“We'll be just as happy,” her letter continued, “to meet 
Alex after you get all settled in.” 

All settled in? Whatever was she expecting? 

There was, I noticed, still something heavy at the bottom 


of the 


envelope. I turned it upside down and out tumbled a sizable 
packet of 
wedding announcements tied with a blue silk ribbon. I read the 
embossed 
printing on the one on the top: 
Mr. and Mrs. O.E. Swett 
are pleased to announce the wedding of their daughter, 
Margie Lou Swett 
to 
Alexander King 
on the 23" of February in the year of Our Lord, 1952 
at two o'clock in the afternoon. 
After the ceremony the couple will be residing at the Hotel 
Lucerne, 130 West 77 Street, New York City, New York. 
Oh dear. My mother had no idea how irrevocably I'd 
crossed over into Alex King’s Bohemian domain. 
OUR WEDDING DAY 
For reasons I didn’t understand at the time, Alex had 
vetoed our getting married by just going down to City Hall. I 
figured it probably had something to do with a former marriage. 
That was fine with me. I'd been baptized in the Presbyterian 
Church so to be married in the cozy home of a retired 


Presbyterian minister was anyway much more appealing. I also 
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liked the idea of crossing over a river—the magnificent Hudson 
River. It felt like an apt symbol of the great divide that was 
happening in my life--a divide which, as it turned out, was even 
more steep-sided than the Palisades cliffs we'd be passing 
through on our way to New Jersey. Had I known of the nigh 
impassable stretch of turbulent white water that was only just 
around the bend, I might have turned around and “paddled my 
little canoe” right back to where I came from. 

The ride on the ferry over to Weehawken was beautiful 
although there was a pretty brisk breeze from the Palisades. At 
one point Alex pulled up the hood of his light tan duffel coat 
and I was glad I'd pinned my hat on tight with lots of bobby 
pins. (In the 50s Jadies just weren't dressed unless they were 
wearing a hat and gloves) The only traditional touch in honor of 
our wedding was 
my unobtrusive little hat with its white half-veil. 

After we got off the ferry, Alex hailed a cab and we drove 
up and around a steep cliff-side road to the address the minister 
had given to Alex over the phone. 

We heard the bell chime inside the door several times, but it 
took quite a while before the minister's wife finally answered. 
When she opened the door, she welcomed us with that overly 


practiced smile of a clergyman's spouse. Unlike her husband 
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she was not hearing-impaired. It was just that she'd been busy 
cooking in the kitchen. As she slipped her apron up over her 
head, she apologized for the faint smell of cabbage in the air 
and then taking our coats, she hung them up for us in the hall 
closet. 

“They're here!” she called out in an overloud voice. And 
she ushered us through the curtained French doors into their 
tiny parlor. It was quite dark. The shades were half drawn 
against the bright sun outside. 

Actually it was gloomily dark. It was also overcrowded 
with all kinds of knick-knacks on wobbly end tables and a huge 
overstuffed sofa that included not one, but a couple of big easy 
chairs--all wearing antimacassars that the lady of the household 
had no doubt crocheted herself. The fact that there was no air 
at all in the living room made me feel a little claustrophobic. I 
took one last good long look at the dazzling day outside the 
window and sat down on the edge of one of the easy chairs 

When the snowy haired minister deemed it was time to 
begin the ceremony, he showed the four of us where to stand in 
front of the white marble fireplace. Fittingly there was still a 
collection of Valentines displayed on the mantle. Alex took my 
hand and as the good Reverend in that phony loud voice that 


seems often to afflict men of the cloth, began to intone, “Dearly 
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beloved,” I burst into tears! Not romantic, lady-like tears either, 
but a red nose snuffling that continued almost throughout the 
entire service. I'd nearly got it under control, when the minister 
(looking for all the world as if he were about to invoke the wrath 
of God) raised his shaky right forefinger and bellowed: “And 
forsaking all others...” At this point Alex gave my hand an extra 
little squeeze just in case I hadn’t been paying sufficient 
attention, and my eyes filled up all over again. 

When Vic Thal produced the wedding ring from his vest 
pocket, Alex slipped it on my finger and kissed my hand. Then 
even before the traditional permission: “You may kiss the 
bride,” Alex had. 

My wedding ring had been Alex's mother’s. (It was also, 
as I was later to learn, the only piece of her jewelry that he 
hadn't hocked) On the ferry back to Manhattan I twisted this 
simple circle of gold with its five dark blue sapphires back and 
forth trying to catch little star-burst glimmers from the last of 
the light. 

The ride home felt much too short. All four of us stood at 
the prow admiring the view. The Palisades were spectacular 
this time of year—this time of day And that towering 
promontory all aglow with the setting sun, where had I seen it 


before? 
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Holy Februa, Mother of Mars--it was the cliff portrayed in 
the first card of the Tarot's Major Arcana--the one with the Fool 
about to step over the edge of the precipice. 

That's when it hit me. No more tottering on the brink. I'd 
taken the plunge—“I do! I do!” and a high dive into the foamy 
deep, hoping--praying that by the time I surfaced I'd somehow 
learn to swim! 

Could that be why I'd been so teary all through the 
ceremony? Wasn't this what I had wanted? What I had talked 
my head off to convince my mother was the right thing for me to 
do? 

When I’d gone back to Nebraska my god-mother had told 
me that a bride's tears are sacred. If that, perchance, were 
true, my new husband and I had just been purified through and 
through for I cried like a baby. Maybe I was just missing my 
mommy--or maybe I was a little more conventional than I 
thought. My dearly beloved, scowling into the, by now, quite 
forceful wind, had somehow managed to light a cigarette and 
had turned his face away from me to blow a wispy cloud of 
smoke in the opposite direction. 

I pulled his arm closer around my waist, hoping to dispel 


the chill. 
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“What if,” I thought to myself, “it turns out after all I'm 
not able to handle such a bohemian style of life? What if I bore 
his friends? What if I bore him?” 

WHAT IF THE MAN I‘VE MARRIED HARBORS A SECRET 


THAT WILL TURN MY LIFE UPSIDE DOWN? 


“LA VALSE” 
“GETTING TO KNOW ALL ABOUT YOU” 

By the time the ferry rippled into its Manhattan dock, the 
sun had disappeared below the horizon. Still early enough, 
however, to grab a bite 
to eat and not be late for my rehearsal with Robert Shaw’s 
Chorale. It was my 
wedding night, but we had a performance of Hindemith's When 
Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloomed with the New York Philharmonic 
orchestra coming up 
soon and Alex insisted I shouldn’t miss practice. 

A few hours later I mentioned ever so casually to Shaw's 
wife, who was checking us choristers in at the door, that I'd only 
just returned from getting married in Weehawken New Jersey. 
She'd looked at me as if I were crazy. Aha! Success! “FEpatér le 


bourgeois” a phrase--a technique I'd learned from Alex King. 
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Now that I'd left the corn-belt behind, I was sowing my wild oats 
with shockingly gleeful abandon. 

And that’s the way it went. We’d taken our vows. We’d 
signed the marriage license-- announcing to an indifferent world 
that we'd plugged into the social system by making it legal. 

Our life together, however, went on pretty much as it had 
before. I continued singing in choirs and choruses and attending 
the Manhattan School of Music. My parents continued sending 
me $200.00 a month to live on (for both of us to live on as my 
prescient mother had suspected) and Alex kept peddling the 
musical they now called Shadow Dance to potential backers. 

He also continued taking me around. After my recent trip 
to Nebraska, the New York cultural scene that he was, so to 
speak, spreading like a wizard's cloak at my ruby-slippered feet, 
was magically exciting. 

In a way, my naivité worked to our advantage. Alex 
enjoyed being my cicerone. For instance the first time we'd 
gone out to dinner as Mr. and Mrs. Alexander King, he’d taken 
me to a Chinese restaurant where he taught me to eat with 
chopsticks. 

“You see,” he said, showing me how to hold the bottom 
chopstick still by resting it on my ring finger, “you grasp the 
top one like a pencil, but the other must stay absolutely steady; 
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just,” he helped himself to some more Szechuan beef, “like the 
relationship between a man and his wife.” 

Despite the fact that it was my first attempt, we managed 
to Jack Spratt that platter clean. Every single morsel of food, 
even the rice, disappeared that night. I felt quite thrilled with 
my new skill. 

And if my delight delighted him, that was just the 
beginning. Alex had lots more surprises up his sleeve. 

Tchelichev's Tree of Life at the Museum of Modern Art 
surprised me. Paying homage to Alex's way-stations at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art surprised me, hearing e.e. 
cummings read his poems at the “Y,” and meeting him 
afterwards, surprised me. Les Enfants du Paradis and Citizen 
Kane at the Thalia movie house on West 95“ Street surprised 
me. And on and on. 

And then: Surprise! One not so much fun--a downer, a 
biggie--the flip side of life with A. King. 

THE SERPENT’S WHISPER 
My first glimpse of the shadow then controlling Alex 
King's life, was when I found his works—a hypodermic needle in 
a metal container. Alex explained it all away. It was to give 
himself shots of gynergyn when he felt a migraine headache 


coming on. 
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Oh. 

Maybe that’s why there were occasionally tiny needles in 
the toilet. But what could possibly be the use of the thumb-size 
bottles of sterile water that I kept finding in strange places—on 
the sill outside the window, or under his side of the bed, or ina 
corner shelf in the closet? 

What did it mean, this brilliant man’s unpredictable 
alterations between garrulously manic chatter and equally 
unaccountable dormouse dozings? Why his dead appetite 
except for sudden, insatiable binges on sugar? Could that be 
the reason for his occasional flaccid, emaciated look—the pasty 
white complexion and clammy sweats—the disconcerting glitter 
in his eyes? 

The more I cared for him, the more I became aware that 
as predictably constant as the cycles of the moon, he was 
periodically overcome by a gradual, all-pervading sense of 
torture—a rack of mounting tension and almost unbearable 
anxiety. I didn’t know then that that’s what happened when the 
chemical screws within his system tightened and over, and over, 
and over again, and his withdrawal symptoms began. 

No, it wasn't easy--none of it. Despite the gloss, not one 
iota of the time I served with him during our descent into the 


underworld. But I think for me the most painful betrayal of all 
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was seeing him that afternoon the first Saturday after we'd gone 
to get married. 

I had a chorus rehearsal at Carnegie Hall that was 
supposed to have lasted all day. However it had gone so well 
we Singers had been let out earlier than expected. I came 
home dancing on air. When it comes to good vibes, singing great 
music in a first-rate chorus in the midst of a world-class 
orchestra is a peak experience. Feeling eager to talk to Alex, I 
unlocked the door to our hotel room. 

There he was stretched out on the bed; but not sleeping. 
No. In the first blesséd release of an overdue shot he hadn’t 
bothered to cover his tracks and exposed beneath his rolled up 
shirt-sleeve were pitiful lavender green bruises on the tender 
inside frog-belly white of his arm. His eyes stayed closed--mine 
opened wide. 

“Oh,” Dorothy says in that first bitter instant of 
disillusionment when Toto rings down the curtain and reveals 
the wizard’s behind-the-scenes machinations—“Shame on you! 
You are a bad man!” 

“No,” the wizard replies as he turns and sees he's been 
caught in the act, “I'm a good man. I'm just a bad wizard.” 


OVER THE EDGE 
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The last week of February passed--and then came March-- 
the Ides of March. Beware! Beware! 

One night I came home from Manhattan School of Music 
with an armload of books to study for my exams and found Alex 
pacing in our hotel room in a wildly agitated state. 

“Margie,” he said, “throw your toothbrush and nightie into 
your shoulder bag and let's go. If you hurry we can still catch 
the next train to Philadelphia!” 

“But Alex,” I said, “I have three finals tomorrow!” 

“So you'll make them up! C'mon let's go!” 

“But Philadelphia! Why Philadelphia?” 

“Because,” Alex said, a note of exasperation creeping into 
his voice, “I've violated my parole and if we don’t get out of here 
now, a federal narcotics officer is going to be around to pick me 
up.” 

“A federal narcotics officer?! Your parole! What are you 
talking about?!” 

“T don’t have time now to explain. I'll tell you on the train.” 

And he did. He told me how one of his kidneys had 
stopped functioning after he'd had scarlet fever as a child. The 
piece of his remaining kidney was so full of stones, he often 
suffered from excruciating renal spasms. Doctors advised 


surgery, but to tide him over, they also prescribed morphine. 
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He'd previously learned how to inject a drug called 
gynergen to counteract the onset of migraine headaches. The 
next step--a fatal step (remember "the Fool" of the Tarot deck) 
was to follow some doctor's ill-advised suggestion. This helpful 
healer told him the moment he felt pain from his kidney stone 
attacks instead of taking tablets by mouth, he could accelerate 
the analgesic effect by shooting morphine directly into a vein 
with the hypodermic syringe already in his possession. 

After that it was only one small step to giving himself 
shots prophylactically to quell the pain before it started. Flip- 
Flop, there he 
was over the edge. 

And now then, hadn't I gone and done it too— fallen in 
love-- head over heels in love—the hand in hand companion of 
a man locked in the downward spiral of addiction. 

JUNK 101 

According to my bride-groom’s version of the story, all 
during those busy, dizzying days in his sky-high office atop the 
Time-Life building “just carefully putting one foot ahead of the 
other,” (as he liked to say) there came a day when he found 
himself in the men's room retching into a urinal. 

With that same in your face hint a woman gets that she's 


pregnant with new life, Alex suddenly knew he too was carrying 
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something startlingly new within his body. Except that for him 
it had nothing whatever to do with life. Without realizing what 
was happening, he'd become irrevocably involved in some 
alchemy of a truly shattering potential indeed. 

“T was medically addicted,” Alex said, “but I have to 
confess, I liked it. In the beginning I liked it a lot. That initial 
surge never happens again, but you keep on trying because you 
never forget the indescribable bliss of that first shot. 

“With the magical elixir, it couldn’t matter less that the 
phone bill's overdue, the rent unpaid, and your mate is 
threatening to leave you.” 

I’m afraid that last sentence is an actual description of the 
precipitous downfall of Alex King when, after he'd left Life to 
become managing editor of Stage, Ince’s magazine had folded. 
Poor Alex! While still yodeling his wishful “all's right with the 
world” from a top floor of the fashionable park-side hotel where 
he and his petite amie were then residing, an equally tall 
mountain of due-bills--moneys owed but deferred on the promise 
of future advertising--was about to erupt, spewing him out-- 
down and out-- on the southeast corner of 59" street and the 
Avenue of the Americas. 

When Alex had come to the part about “and your mate is 


threatening to leave you,” I noticed his voice dropped down a 
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notch or two. Perhaps he was thinking of the times his darling 
dark-eyed dancer had tried and failed and finally with the help 
of a couple of his former friends (he’d borrowed too much too 
many times) had managed to break away. 

“Well,” Alex continued, his face showing he'd let it go, his 
elegantly 
thin blond eyebrows fluttering up his high-domed forehead, both 
hands soaring towards his face, “Well,” he reiterated a little 
more forcefully, “the addict can liquidate all such difficulties 
with a smile of sweet understanding-- He understands and 
forgives all human shortcomings, trespasses and imbecilities, 
particularly his own! 

“And yet, and yet,” he went on, “ there is just one little 
hitch--well, actually two. 
“Number One: If you don’t keep up your dosage, you get sick-- 
deathly sick. 
“And Number Two: It isn’t legal. 

“Ain't it a bitch!” Alex said, “just when you think you've 
got it solved, you've got it made, you've found the answer at 


my” 
! 


last!” And then speaking from his own sad experience, my 


chastened husband added: “That’s when the cops come 
knocking on your door!” 
LEARNING THE ROPES 
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“But,” Alex said, about-facing in an attempt to reassure 
me, “you needn't worry, Margie. It's not quite as bad as it 
sounds. I don’t buy heroin so I never have any actual dealings 
with the underworld--just the netherworld.” 

“What do you mean, the nether world?” I asked. 

“T mean the hundreds of druggists in all five boroughs who 
are fully aware of my addiction. They cash my prescriptions-- 
sometimes my forged prescriptions--and they keep their mouths 
shut because I'm compelled to be one of their best customers.” 

“Oh!” I said, thinking of all the bottles of cologne and 
other delightfully luxurious, girlie-girlie gifts he was always 
bringing home for me after his visits to the corner drug-store. 

“Obviously,” Alex explained, “no reputable doctor is going 
to continue constantly increasing dosages so I go to 20 doctors 
for my needed prescriptions. That's illegal even if you are sick. 
One time I flew to Chicago just to get a prescription filled that 
I'd talked some visiting, slightly tipsy, doctor into writing for 
me while we were both at a cocktail party on Park Avenue.” 

Oops! My illusory sure-footing began shifting with the 
rapidity that runneling sand disappears beneath your feet with 
each receding wave. Suddenly I'm having to face up to the bone- 
chilling fact that it's high tide and I, myself, never a strong 


swimmer, am in much deeper than I'd cared to believe. That line 
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from the poem by Stevie Smith again comes dinning into my 
ears: “I was much further out than you thought; and I wasn't 
waving, I was drowning.” That's what he was telling me, my far- 
out husband; and I, an inland girl, alarmingly inexperienced 
with the ways of the sea. 

Alex went on in his customarily animated way, “Of course 
by now,” he said, “I have a few practitioners that I can count on 
to give me two prescriptions a week. Unfortunately, it's not 
always easy for me to come up with the 10 or 15 dollars a visit 
that they charge.” (In today's exchange I’d say add a zero.) 

“And they are also aware you're a...a dope fiend?” It took 
me a second or two to cough up what my childhood diet of 
Saturday afternoon matinees had led-- well misled--me to 
believe an addict was. 

Alex's mouth twisted with a rueful smile. “Yes, they know 
perfectly well I'm hooked. I suppose their justification to 
themselves is that if they don’t write scrip for me, someone else 
will. But Margie, my love, my wife,” my husband's eyes softened 
as he brought this dreadful dénouement to a close, “that's all 
going to change now. I'm waking up to life again. I'm going to 
get off drugs! And I'm 
going to stay off too! That's why we're going to Philadelphia. I 


have no 
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connections there so I'll have to do it cold turkey. But with you 
by my side, I know this time I can make it. I know I can--you'll 
see!” 

Another snow-job. Although magical thinker that he was, 
he’d no doubt convinced himself that what he hoped for (with all 
his heart!) was going to happen just as he wished. 

I’m sure that's why he hadn't confessed his plight to me 
in the first place--before we got married I mean. He probably 
thought he'd manage to get off drugs on his own and never have 
to tell me about it at all. That's how it is with addicts--as long as 
they're high on junk, everything is possible--easy--accomplished 
with no effort and in no time at all. 

So my foolish darling dear, whistling up at the sky, not 
watching his step, not looking down that long lonesome road to 
where he might be ending up, tripped flat on his face, slipped 
over the edge and landed right smack down on the back of a 
raging tiger--a lean, mean, very voracious tiger as I was going to 
better understand with each bitterly exigent passing hour. That 
fateful night, as we walked into our miserable hotel room in 
Philadelphia, I looked over at my perspiring husband (too long 
since he'd had a shot) and in the dark of the moon, my own cat- 
eyes warned me that it was high time I realized not only Alex, 


but both of us now, were hanging on for our very lives. 
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Oh, 


May Our House Be Safe From Tigers! 


DARK NIGHT OF THE SOUL 

As we crossed the threshold of that shadow-filled hotel 
room in Philadelphia, Alex made me his warden--or rather, more 
accurately, his love for me became his prison. My instructions 
were not to let him out of my sight. He was not to go out of the 
room no matter how sick he got. He warned me he was going to 
get very sick indeed. 

As he slowly took off his clothes, he explained to me why 
withdrawal is so excruciatingly painful. 

“When a person continues,” he said, “taking opiates 
beyond minute quantities the way I have, one's entire body 
becomes habituated to this massive toxic intrusion. It achieves 
a tolerance finally by altering the chemical constituency and 
balance of each of its billions of cells. Now then, my poor 
addicted carcass deprived of its benign banished poison is about 
to become 
a battlefield of incalculable, painful syndromes. Already,” he 
pointed to the bed lamp, “that pathetically dim little light seems 


unbearably bright!” 
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He pressed the palms of his hands against his eyes and I 
hurried over to switch off the light. 

“Mein susses teures Leben!” He took both my hands and 
kissed them; and then he turned on his side so his back was to 
the window. “Could you also please pull the blind to get rid of 
that blinking neon sign?” 

Even with the shade down, pallid scimitars of magenta 
and lime green kept flashing on the ceiling. I went to the 
window and with my coat managed to block out the light a little 
more. Then I picked Alex's pants up off the floor and as I went to 
hang them over the chair, I had to look twice--I couldn’t believe 
it--not after everything we'd been through--not after everything 
he'd just said! 

“Alex! What is this?” 

I walked over to the bed to show him. He looked up at me 
blankly as the fine white powder he'd hidden in his trouser cuff 
spilled out on the frayed carpet. He was already too ill to talk. 
And how could I anyway understand--how could anyone but 
another junkie who'd done it cold turkey--that is, with no hope of 
gradually reduced dosages or any kind of medical assistance at 
all--possibly understand what sudden withdrawal from morphine 


means? 
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I believe, in all good conscience, it was Alex's sincere 
intention to kick the habit. Nevertheless, with typical junkie 
inconsistency, just in case he'd stashed a secret reserve in his 
pant-leg. 

If only I hadn't acted so rashly and spilled it all out! God 
knows, later that night if he'd had stuff for a shot there's no way 
I would have tried to stop him. There was no experience in all 
my growing up years that had prepared me to watch one I loved 
suffer so unrelieved an intensity of torment. 

There was nothing I could do--nothing that could help him 
in the way he needed. But I was there for him--to do what I 
could--and that was important to me. I turned over his damp 
pillow when he stumbled to the john--I held his head those 
endless times he vomited into the hotel's cracked toilet bowl-- 
wiping the slimy acidic bile off the grimy tiles on the floor. And 
when his teeth began to chatter, I covered him with blankets, 
sitting by his side all the long night through, listening to him 
flail about--thinking it couldn’t last--remembering, too, that time 
I had been shivering with fever, how he'd held me against his 
body until the illness had subsided. But my ordeal had been 
blessedly short-lived. It had ended with the coming of dawn. 
For Alex it seemed as if daybreak merely brought renewed 


onslaughts upon his rapidly disintegrating nervous system. 


By morning it was no longer just the pillow. He'd sweated 
through the entire mattress--totally soaked it through. And then 
he began to puke blood--mixed with the vomit in the toilet bowl 
were great dark clots of blood. At that point I tuned out. It was 
too much for me. My system couldn’t take any more. I lay down 
on the other twin bed. I remember closing in around myself like 
a fetus. And then I blacked out. 

When I awoke, Alex was gone! What had happened to 
him? Where was he? My God, what if he was bleeding to death 
on some dismal street corner? How could I have let him down 
like that and fallen asleep? Maybe he'd tried to find an 
emergency ward somewhere. I would ask the desk clerk 
downstairs where the nearest hospital was. 

I grabbed my coat down from the window and rushed 
toward the door. That's when I noticed my wallet was missing. 
Alex had dumped everything in my shoulder bag out on the 
dresser. He'd warned me this might happen. On the train to 
Philadelphia he'd told me when a junkie needs a shot badly 
enough he’ll do anything--commit any kind of mayhem-- in order 
to get it. Stealing, obviously, is the easiest. He told me that it 
was a common practice of addicts to jimmy open mailboxes 
when their mother’s social security check was due. Or if the old 


lady happened to be asleep, between one snore and the next 
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he’d steal her false teeth with the gold fillings right out of her 
mouth! 

So that was it--somehow or other my desperately sick 
husband had managed to pull himself together and had gone out 
to find a fix. I collapsed into the chair, still in my coat, and 
rocked back and forth, back and forth, my arms locked across 
my breast. “Oh Alex, please be all right-- please be all right!” 

When he finally returned he seemed amazingly chipper--a 
little pale, 
from loss of blood I suppose. But considering his descent into 
the depths of hell only a few hours before, I was grateful he was 
still alive! Grateful and a little incredulous--he'd been so 
deathly sick. Later--years later--Alex explained to me that's 
how you get hooked in the first place--You don’t hurt! With 
dope, all physical pain is lifted; and, as an extra little bonus, “all 
the unresolved psychic and other perplexities in your life are 
also hushed and masked. Nothing seems quite that important. 
Everything will take care of itself.” 

“Everything,” my dearly beloved--including the no longer 
quite so naive young woman who was sitting next to you, doing 
her best to follow your lead and act as if nothing of any serious 
consequence had happened. Did you expect I'd take care of 


myself too, when I'd taken such poor care of you? Could I not 
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watch you even one night? Just one crucial night? You'd told 
me not to let you out of my sight--that under no circumstances 
was I to allow you to leave the hotel. 

It goes without saying that when Alex returned to the 
room, there was no longer money left for train fare. Fortunately 
my collect call went through to my uncle's friends, the 
Kirkpatricks, in New York. Without the slightest hesitation 
these good people had responded to my tale of losing my billfold 
by sending a money order that had seen us back to Manhattan-- 
back where we started, back, in Alex's vernacular, to “the old 
hustle-bustle with the built-in permanent tailspin.” 

HE’LL CALL LATER 

The hour-long ride on the train had passed all too quickly. 
Alex, as always, had done his best to keep our spirits up. But 
this time nothing he said seemed quite that amusing. Not much 
response from me. Like my mom, if I felt cornered by an 
unexpected or upsetting situation, I fell into some kind of a 
home-grown, quasi-hypnotic paralysis. When we small-town 
prairie types don't know what to say, we tend to clam up and 
not say anything at all. It had a definite dampening effect on 
Alex. He was anyway always super-tuned in to my feelings. 
Consequently by the time we pulled into Penn Station, even his 


high spirits had dimmed. Of course maybe by then he needed 
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another shot. Or maybe it was the thought of the parole officer 
who would still be on the look-out for him that made him so 
pensive. 

With the imminent threat of prison hanging over his head, 
there was no way he could go back to the hotel--It was too 
dangerous. We both knew that. Driving uptown in the cab we 
fell into an uncomfortably charged silence. It lasted all the way 
up to the Times Square area where Alex unexpectedly told the 
cabby to pull over. 

“You go on, Margie,” he said opening the door. “The 
room's paid for in advance.” He handed the driver a couple of 
bills. “T'll call you tonight.” 

As the cab pulled away, I spun around and watched my 
husband out the back window as he went striding down the 
crowded street, his long tan raincoat flaring our behind him like 
the all concealing cloak of a wizard--a desperately wounded 
wizard as I now knew. The light changed--turned green, bright 
emerald green. The cabby stepped on the accelerator with such 
over-caffinated vigor, my neck snapped back against the seat. 
“Pouf!” Alexander King had disappeared. 

MORE TEARS 
It was true; the Alex I knew, or thought I knew, was gone. 


But not— 
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I reminded myself--for long. Only a few hours more and I'd hear 
from him. 

But the phone didn’t ring that night--Not that night, nor 
the next day, or the day after, or the day after that. By the fifth 
day I was desperate. I tried calling the Lobers, Alex's dancer 
friends who lived in Brooklyn. When David said he'd not been 
there, I burst into tears. What had happened? Where was he? I 
knew he had no money. I was afraid he might have tried to 
commit suicide! I was beside myself. I managed to keep 
attending classes at Manhattan School of Music--that much at 
least I owed to my sacrificing parents--but I couldn’t eat. And I 
couldn't stop crying. 

One afternoon after school on my way to our room, I 
happened to meet Soma Morgenstern in the elevator. He 
returned my greeting with his usual curt nod. I was so 
desperate I screwed up my courage and decided to try to talk to 
him. Perhaps he could advise me. His room was several floors 
above ours. He lived in the same seedy hotel where we'd been 
staying--where, after the police had picked up on too many 
forged prescriptions at the pharmacy around the corner from 
Hiram's, we'd been hiding out. 

Soma was somewhat intimidating to me. He was 


exceptionally reserved and foreignly formal in his manner. 
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Having written The Lost Son, (der Sohn des verlorenen Sohnes) 
he was a respected literary figure among the chaverim who 
regularly came round to dine at the Hirschfeld table. He hada 
heavy accent, a rather high-pitched voice and so volatile a 
temperament that his words seemed to come out in explosive 
bursts. 

I began by apologizing. “Sorry,” I said. And then in the 
hope that it might make this sophisticated Viennese more kindly 
disposed towards a mere country bumpkin like myself, I quoted 
a line from Shakespeare “but it seems ‘I must, like the whore, 
unburden my heart.'” 

“You're not a whore,” he said; but his coat stayed 
buttoned up to his chin, and with his arms folded across his 
chest, he sat as far away from me as possible. After I finished 
speaking, he leaned back even further in the chair so that it was 
precariously balancing on its spindly back legs. His Austrian, 
pink cheeks flushed even more and his blue eyes clouded. Too 
much had happened to him. The Nazis had happened to him. 
He'd learned too well not to get involved. 

“Listen,” he said, moving towards the door, “go to the 
Hirschfelds. I can’t help you. Maybe they can.” 


DOLLY‘S MAGIC 
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Going to the Hirschfelds would have been the logical 
thing to have done from the beginning. But Alex had specifically 
told me if ever there was trouble, not to involve them. Now I 
understood why. Al, bless his well-meaning heart, read me the 
riot act. “Leaving you,” he said, “is the first decent thing Alex 
has done in years. The man spews evil! Go back to Nebraska! 
Get yourself a divorce! The man spews evil--you're better off to 
forget him!” 

Forget Alex! Forget that divinely sexy man, that 
exuberantly caring spirit that tried so hard to hide behind the 
caustic, cauterizing wit and grouchy grandpa facade? Oh, 
better to forget “my right hand's cunning!” 

I followed Dolly down the five flights of their brownstone 
into the shadowy kitchen. I sat on the fold-out kitchen stool 
while the kettle was heating and she made toast. She told me 
she'd known every one of Alex’s previous wives, and they had 
all benefited by living with him. 

Now to some this might not seem much of a solace. But 
after such a scathing indictment from his best friend, it was, 
believe me, balm to my love-sick soul. 

Dolly poured the tea, and inhaling its healing, steamy 


fragrance, I cradled the cup in both hands and took a sip. I 
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began even to be able to nibble my toast. She'd put 
lingonberries on it. 

The next day, Alex phoned. “Meet me,” he said, “at 2 
o'clock in front 
of the fruit stand facing Sheridan Square. It's just around the 
corner from 13 Christopher Street. We'll be staying with De 
Hirsch.” 

I knew he meant De Hirsch Margolies, an artist friend 
from Alex's grammar school days. I'd heard his name 
mentioned from time to time, but 
we hadn’t yet met. 

Alex's voice took on a hard edge: “But I must warn you, 
Margie, watch your step! I'll explain everything when I see you 
but I haven't been around because I'm sure the hotel is being 
checked out.” 

The following afternoon at our designated rendezvous, 
Alex somehow made it seem as if nothing had happened— 
nothing, except that I was ten pounds lighter and several 
lifetimes wiser. Nothing, except that he'd decided to stay with 
me, to have a go at somehow getting out of the monstrous world 
of his addiction. It wasn't going to be easy. 


God knows it wasn't easy. 
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CHEZ DE HIRSCH 
HIRSCHELE 

The minute I met De Hirsch, big, ebullient, roly-poly 
Hirschele with his high-braying tenor voice and rolling, roving 
eyes, his over the top theatrical manner (his mother had been a 
soubrette in the Jewish theater) and his kindest of kind hearts, it 
was love at first sight. But then the whole world loved De Hirsch 
—at least the world of the lively arts in picturesque, picaresque 
Greenwich Village. In this then low-rent haven for wordy, 
worldly wannabee writers, painters, sculptors, actors, singers, 
poets and other penniless misfits, De Hirsch, more or less, 
served as the unofficial mayor. It was typical of him to take us in 
-even though his apartment was very small. 

Actually to call his second floor walkup with its couple of 
windows looking out over Christopher St, “small” is a bit of an 
over-statement. Even “miniscule” would be an exaggeration. 
But it did have two rooms; and De Hirsch ever the gracious host 
(and always the best of friends) immediately gave his bedroom 
to us. Luckily for Alex and me it had a double bed-a wall to wall 
bed that so totally filled the tiny room we had to climb into it 
from the bottom. 

DeHirsch cheerfully got out an old folding army cot and 


set it up for himself to sleep on in the kitchen. He had no 
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furniture except for an ice-box and a bow-legged stove over in 
the corner by the bathroom. That was where we washed our 
faces, and the dishes as well, in the lavatory sink. Up against the 
wall opposite the windows and between the bathroom and front 
door, he’d built a long, ceiling to floor rack to store his 
paintings. That alone took up at least a good sixth of his 8 by 10 
living space. 

After making sure we had everything we needed, De 
Hirsch, as was his custom, went out to meet with his other 
compadres who, after the light was no longer good for painting, 
gathered to solve the world's problems-- if not their own-- 
beneath the old cement-trussed tree on the south-west corner of 
Washington Square Park. I was glad for I needed a chance to 
talk with my husband in private. 

THE WAKE UP CALL 

The minute we were alone, I told Alex I had hardly 
expected him to join me at the hotel because of his parole 
officer. But not to have phoned? He had to have known how 
frantic I’d be! 

He said after what happened in Philly, he’d realized in the 
cab coming up town that he had to kick his habit on his own and 
resolved not to call me until he was clean. Remembering how 


deathly ill he’d been that didn’t sound very plausible to me but I 
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wanted to believe him-- I was so glad, so grateful, we were back 
together again. 

The night we were re-united we didn’t get to bed until 
very late. Sleeping has always been one of my major talents. I 
have no trouble dropping off and I especially love my dreams. 

Not so Alex King. He fought sleep as if it were a matter of 
live or die. Perhaps to him sleep was an aspect of death. It was 
not all that easy for him to relinquish the mask—his ego, his 
persona. It’s also possible he was afraid of his dreams. 
Whatever it was he seemed never to need much sleep at all--the 
direct opposite from me. If I didn’t get at least 8 hours, his 
“sweet girl” curdled into a sour old witch. 

Surprisingly, that first night at De Hirsch’s, Alex had 
fallen asleep before me. Eventually beneath the blessing of the 
lazily descending, hazy, gibbous moon, I also drifted off--my 
head cradled in the crook of my lover’s arm. When it was 
almost daylight I woke to go to the bathroom. The light switch 
was on the kitchen side of the door, and as I went to turn it off I 
spied one of those nefarious little bottles of sterile water tucked 
behind a frame at the end of the rack. 

Dear God --he'd lied to me. He 'd lied to me again! Even if 
I confronted him with this tangible evidence, I knew he' d 


probably deny it with that magic omnipotence of a three-year- 
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old who thinks it makes something true simply by stating it. 
He'd sworn to me he was clean (because he wanted to be.) And 
I'd believed him, (because J wanted him to be) It was then I first 
began to realize that, more often than not, lying is a 
collaborative venture--even a kind of perverse subliminal 
conspiracy. 

I stumbled back into the bed-room and lay there, painfully 
awake, rehashing in my mind all the times, had I not been so 
tunnel-visioned, I should have wised up. Now, like all families 
of junkies, I'd be forever addicted to suspicion. Junk is 
contagious--a virulent plague of psychic demoralization. 

It was the feeling of being left out that was hardest to 
bear. I felt like the uninvited child with its nose squashed up 
against the screen-door--not quite knowing why, but desperately 
wanting to be let in. Did he forget I was his wife—that we’d 
pledged ourselves to one another for “better or for worse--in 
sickness and in health”? It seemed so wrong of Alex to lump me 
with the rest of an uncaring and treacherously competitive 
world--the greasy-fingered crowd picnicking, as a poet has said, 
on that “high hill called Golgotha.” 

THE CONFRONTATION 
As De Hirsch’s dark little room gradually paled into gray 


with the light of oncoming day, I slid over on my side and slowly, 
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slowly ran my fingers lightly above my lover's body. That’s when 
I saw his left arm was yet again splotched with several small 
greenish-blue bruises. 

Confrontations have always been hard for me. I knew I’d 
better get this out in the open before I, myself, once more 
lapsed into a “Field of Dreams.” Usually Alex brought a cup of 
coffee to me in the morning. This time when he woke up, I had 
a cup of tea waiting for him. 

“Alex, is that” I said, turning over his left forearm, “a 
needle-mark?” 

“Yes.” he said. 

“You had” I said, (sti// hoping against hope--still inviting 
him to lie) “one of your migraines and you had to take a shot of 
gynergen?” 

“No, Margie,” he said, “not gynergen.” 

Was he tired of lying? Or had he decided he could trust 
me? Whatever it was, for the first time he risked telling me the 
truth. He began talking to me--not entertaining me, not 
educating me, but talking to me—as he put it, “from one naked 
soul to another.” 

By the time I came into Alex King’s life, drugs had become 


his 
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passion--an excommunicate from the habit of art without any 
creative outlet 

to constructively channel his ferocious ingenuity and zeal, he'd 
given his life to the devious procurement of a dangerously 
euphoric poison. Cloistered as he was within the closed-circuit 
frenzy of a drug fanatic, everything else, including me, actually 
existed for him only to the degree it might help or hinder the 
furtherance of that all-consuming dedication. 

He was doing his best to help me to understand. He told 
me that afternoon we'd come back from our failed trip to 
Philadelphia, after he'd scored in the Time Square area, he'd 
made a special trip up to the pharmacy near Hiram's. 

“You know,” he said , “the one where you left that 
incriminating letter.” 

I winced. On the train back to New York, Alex had said 
he wasn't afraid of scoundrels because you could always figure 
the angle, but he was terrified of the inept. I knew what he 
meant--he meant me. 

“By the time I got there,” he said, “it had started to rain 
hard. But even in that downpour I stood in my torn shoes under 
the slow-dripping awning across the street from this dear old 
Mom and Pop drugstore where they all knew I was hooked. I 


just stood there, adoring everyone in it--the proprietor's wife 
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with her cotton-candy hair at the cash register, the pharmacist 
in his shirt-sleeves behind his little sliding window, the soda jerk 
in his paper hat, his wobbly adams apple bobbing up and down 
as he made small talk and small change for the customers at the 
soda fountain--all priests and servitors of the altar of my 
sacrificed existence. Unconscious, if you like, but the powerful 
liberation of feeling set-apart, exiled--outside the law.” 

“Outside the law!” That was only too apparent. But so 
forbiddingly within the solitary confinement of his own morbid 
compulsion? There appeared to be simply no place for me in his 
life. I told him I was jealous. 

“T'm beginning to understand now, Alex, why you didn't 
phone me. You must have been thinking that a wife--a woman 
like me especially, could only be a liability. You know,” I went 
on, “although you'd warned me not to involve the Hirschfelds, 
after you hadn’t phoned by the ninth day I was so desperate I 
did finally go over to their house and ask them if they had any 
idea where I might find you.” 

“T told you not to go,” he said getting off the bed and 
standing in the doorway to light a cigarette, “because I knew by 
now Al would be getting sick and tired of yet another heart- 


broken young woman in tears because of me.” 
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“Maybe that's why he said leaving me was the first decent 
thing you'd done in years,” Alex’s expression didn’t change. “Al 
said, Alex, that you 'spewed evil'--that I should get a divorce-- go 
back to Nebraska—that I should forget you.’ And then he kind of 
dismissed me. He picked up his pen again and bending over his 
drawing board, he sort of murmured to himself, ‘Alex King 
spews evil.’ ” 

Alex didn’t smile, nor did he smirk—no, he actually 
laughed a little witchy cackle. “Good phrase,” he said “To have 
used it twice Al must have liked it himself. “ 

What a strange reaction--no shame, no blame, just an 
objective appreciation of a fellow artist’s neatly turned phrase. 

“But,” I hastened to add, “that's not what Dolly thought at 
all. I think she was as shocked by what Al said as I was. When 
we were alone in the kitchen she told me she knows all the 
women you’ve been involved with and every one of them has 
benefited by having lived with you.” 

I looked down at the inside white of my own forearm as if I 
were again seeing that recently self-inflicted bruise above Alex’s 
needle-shy, desperately abused veins. 

He was quiet a moment. “Maybe Al is right Margie 
Maybe you should leave me.” With his cigarette he traced a 


circle in the overflow of ashes from the saucer on the window 
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sill. “I can't look out for you...I can only close my eyes and look 
in on the wilderness of my own misgivings.” 

Well, he no longer had to feel guilty about me. 

I shall be grateful to Alex King for many things; but surely 
prime among them, is for taking me to basics so early in my life. 
Our initial experience together, painful as it was, obliged me to 
discover what was personally essential to me. 

After spending some needful sessions sorting myself out, 
laying on the line an overload of conventional brainwashing, I 
found what I wanted most in my life was simply...to be...with 
Alex. And finally, as long as our caring should last, as long as 
we were “in love,” implying the mutuality of two and not some 
masochistically one-sided, self-punishing bag, regardless of 
circumstances... 
hell, maybe; but a chance at heaven which, by then, I had 
already discovered 
for me was the absence of loneliness. At least I’d be avoiding 
the murky purgatory of defensively half-hearted commitment. I 
might not achieve, but 
I would not be denied the dignity of at least having honestly 
failed. That early morning at De Hirsch's was a wake-up call for 
us both. By telling the truth Alex had helped to liberate me 


from the trap of my own ego needs. And when I was able to get 
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beyond myselfto the extent that I could spontaneously see and 
accept this complex man I had married “As Is,” I knew I loved 


him. 


CATCHING UP 
BACK TO MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

“The cops are breathing down our necks. We gotta take it 
on the lam--find a good hide-out 'til this blows over!” 

This was the kind of low-down lingo we Depression kids 
learned from watching Edward G. Robinson movies—the kind of 
things Bobbie Bill, my 
six-year-old boyfriend and I would say to one another when we 
played “cops and robbers.” It never occurred to me that these 
phrases were even remotely applicable to real life situations-- 
certainly not ever to situations in my real life. 

I didn't even like “cops and robbers.” It was a game that, along 
with “Tarzan and Jane,” I played under duress --that is, if it was 
the only way I could get Bobbie Bill to play “house” or “doctor” 
with me under mom's blanket-covered card-table afterwards. 


Now--a mere 15 years later, with “the cops breathing 
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down our necks,” “we'd had to skip town,” “take it on the lam,” 
and “hide out” in an artist friend's tiny apartment in New York's 
Greenwich Village! 
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This, to me, totally unreal scenario that we'd been living 
through, had taken its toll in more ways than one. I'd fallen 
behind in my school-work. If I were going to graduate as 
planned, it couldn’t have been a more unpropitious time. By 
the end of April I needed to have finished reading John Dos 
Passos’s USA so I could “get cracking,” (to use a favorite phrase 
of my father’s) and write my paper on it. All of our required 
subjects were related to Music with the exception of Humanities 
and English Literature which were both stimulatingly taught by 
professors borrowed from Columbia. I also had to study and 
take make-up tests for the finals I'd missed when we'd fled to 
Philadelphia. And, most important of all, I had to begin 
seriously preparing for my senior recital. 

John Brownlee was my teacher. He'd been one of the 
Metropolitan Opera's favorite baritones before he became head 
of Manhattan School of Music. He suggested I begin my recital 
with some German Lieder. It was a conservatory, after all, with 
an emphasis on traditional repertoire. 

I told him I’d feel more comfortable singing in French— 
Living in Paris the year before, I’d earned my certificate from 
L’ecole Normale de Musique where I’d been taught a Lully aria. 
I asked him if I could begin with that: “Revenez, revenez amour 


revenez!” Having so recently been “abandonée” by “l’amour de 
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ma vie,” I sang my heart out-- very pleased with myself that I 
had sung it for my distinguished voice teacher with such 
impassioned sincerity . 

Mr. Brownlee gave me a quick little history lesson. He 
tactfully asked me to note the year . 

“The 17" century,” he said, “not the 19." You don't want 
to sing with the kind of emoting that's appropriate to the last act 
of La Bohéme. It's about the pleasures—‘l/es plaisir d’amour — 
not the kind of Sturm und Drang obsession that came in a 
couple of centuries later with Romanticism. Anyway the 
practical French have always been famous--if not notorious--for 
taking love lightly.” 

Alex suggested I begin by singing his favorite Kentucky 
Mountain Song “If I had a ribbon-bow to bind my hair. ..” But 
then he was a pushover for ribbon bows. As a matter of fact, 
the day of the recital he’d helped me tie the pale blue satin 
ribbon that held up my hair. Should you be interested in yet 
another example of my father complex, it’s obvious there was, 
indeed, a strong fatherly component in the way Alex King 
husbanded me. As for him, he’d always hoped to have a 
daughter of his own. Or a grand-daughter. Or a great grand- 
daughter --Somewhere finally, a female to break the monotony 


of the continuing line of male babies that seemed destined to be 
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born to all the King's men. (Each of Alex’s two sons, Robin 
King and Mervin King had four sons apiece) 
MY GRADUATION RECITAL 

This momentous event was scheduled for 5 o’clock on the 
28" of July, 1953. The auditorium was far from full. The front 
row was reserved for the faculty jury who’d be taking notes. In 
the rest of hall, scattered among my youthful class-mates, were 
Alex’s claque. Afterward all eighteen of us went over to Al and 
Dolly's townhouse for a champagne supper. It was a super gala 
occasion. 

A few days later Al phoned. They'd just received a case of 
Chateau Neuf du Pape--Al's favorite wine--Was if from Alex ? 
No, not from us--We were barely eking out financially. How 
about the set-designer, Boris Aronson, or the playright, Eddie 
Chodorov?—They both had hit plays on Broadway. No--Al had 
already checked. Who could it have been? 

After about a week of this unsolved mystery, De Hirsch 
finally admitted it was him. He knew how much my recital 
meant tome and sending a case of wine to Al seemed a good 
way to thank him for doing what he would have liked to have 
done but, considering his monkish quarters, couldn’t. 

Dear penniless De Hirsch , how did he come up with 


enough cash to do that? 
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“T won some money playing poker.” That was his 
explanation. Alex told me that ever since De Hirsch had had to 
quit school as an adolescent in order to work in the garment 
district, he'd played poker like a pro. “He was good,” Alex said, 
“at picking up extra money that way.” 

Apparently he played the stock market with the same 
finesse and just as close to the chest. Years later, those of us 
called to a reading of his will were amazed to discover that he'd 
left a sizable fortune. So why had he lived so frugally? Alex said 
he thought it was probably because he didn't want to lose his 
friends.--If they knew he had money, and they didn't, it would 
have changed everything. So De Hirsch Margolies was rich and 
lived poor exactly the opposite of his friend, Alexander King, 
who was so often broke and always lived as if he had all the 
money in the world! 

DE HIRSCH’S NEWS 

While we were staying at De Hirsch's, Alex insisted on 
contributing the food. The day after the mystery of the wine had 
been solved, we'd done a big shopping. As we were carrying our 
grocery bags up the stairs, we heard De Hirsch’s unmistakable 
nasal bray already out in the hall. 

"Ah! Fuyez, douce image--!" He was singing the Chevalier 


des Grieux's aria, “Le Reve,” from Massenet’s Manon.. 
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Hirsch had a sizable operatic repertoire which he would 
sing at the cock of one of his bushy eyebrows. It was fortunate 
Alex and I both had a passion for opera. We often bought 
standing room tickets at the old Metropolitan Opera on 39" 
Street. It was Alex 's contention that you meet the very best 
people in standing room lines for such events. When the writer, 
Steven Becker, and his wife, Mary, were getting tickets for Don 
Giovanni the same night-- the same way- we were, it cemented a 
special friendship that happily lasted for many years. 

“Jesus Christ!” Alex said, opening the front door and 
backing right back out as a humongous cloud of smoke came 
billowing into the hall--warning me with his hand not to go in. 

De Hirsch, in his sandals and his short cotton kimona that 
he always wore when he “slipped into something a little more 
comfortable,” (and that showed his sumi-wrestlers legs to 
advantage) was frying liver and onions at the stove and belting 
forth the bereft priest’s aria at the top of his lungs. Tears were 
streaming down his cheeks--from the smoke, or the passion of 
the aria, neither Alex nor I would ever be quite sure. 

“What!” Alex said, dropping the shopping bags and 
rushing over to throw open the windows, “is that god-awful 


smell ?!” 
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“Liver!” De Hirsch crowed triumphantly, sending up yet 
one more smoky spiral as he shook the heavy wrought iron 
skillet back and forth over the blue gas flame. “Liver and 
onions!--On sale, only 59 cents; and more than enough for all of 
us!” 

This was a serious and obviously long-standing bone of 
contention between the two friends. De Hirsch, so generous 
with others, was an unrelenting tight-wad with himself. Alex's 
decision to buy the food for us hadn't been altogether altruistic. 
Otherwise it was smashed cans of vegetables, second day bread 
and the toughest, cheapest cuts of meat . (Alex didn't have so 
many teeth left that he could spare to lose what he had) 

“Only a couple of minutes more,” De Hirsch said, “and it 
will be just the way you like it, Alex—Well done!” (Was that an 
“ol, shoe leather!” I heard indiscreetly seeping through my 
lover's lips) “Also,” he continued, “I've got some good news for 
you two --some great news. There's a walk-up studio apartment 
on West 9th street that's going to be vacant at the beginning of 
next month. My friend, Isaac, says its not only got a skylight but 
a fireplace too. He ought to know. It's some chick's apartment 
that he's been shacking up with for about nine months now. I 
guess she thought they'd get married. Didn't work out. He's 


going back to Israel and now she's leaving for a nunnery!” 
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“God moves in mysterious ways His wonders to perform.” 
Alex said. 

“Hallelujah!” I thought. The good news hadn’t come a 
moment too soon-- Only a few weeks and my parents would be 


coming to New York to meet their new son-in-law. 


CHEZ NOUS 
INSPECTING THE PREMISES 

If it had been the grimmest, grimiest, darkest basement 
apartment in all the world, I would still have jumped at the 
chance to move. De Hirsch was a dear, but he was very visible 
and very voluble and the three of us were on top of one another 
all the time. I was desperate for a little privacy--a little elbow 
room and, hopefully, some stability in our lives. It seemed as if 
we'd been bumming around, running from the police forever. 
I'm sure De Hirsch was also ready to take back his lumpy 
double bed and share it with his Japanese girlfriend again. After 
their one and only experimental night together on his rickety 
and dangerously sagging cot in the kitchen, he'd been going to 
her place on Mulberry street. 

So the moment De Hirsch heard from one of his cronies 
that our inadvertent benefactor--the poor, jilted shikseh--had 


finally marched herself off to the nearest nunnery, he suggested 
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we walk the couple of blocks to West 9" street and take a look 
at our potential new digs. His friend, (Isaac, the jilter) already 
back in Tel Aviv, had left him an extra couple of keys. Anda 
good thing too, as the superintendent who lived in the ground 
floor apartment didn’t respond when we rang his bell. At first 
we thought maybe he didn’t hear us because of the music--a 
recording of Haydn's Creation turned up full blast. 

The super, Jack Bates, as we later learned, was a cockney 
who, like Alex, had left his homeland when he was 13. 
However, unlike Alex he hadn't been able to go back to school. 
Nevertheless in the intervening years, he'd become an 
aficionado of classical music, and public spirited as he was (or 
inconsiderate, 
as some tenants complained) he often left a stack of records 
playing which eventually shut themselves off when he was out. 

“Looks like he's not here,” De Hirsch said, ringing the bell 
one final time. My face fell. “Oh well, c'mon, let's just go up on 
our own.” 

As he and Alex panted their way up the four double-flights 
of stairs, I stood, not so patiently, waiting for them on the top 
floor. I was so eager to see the place I'd bounded up the steps 
ahead of them. I figured we'd need the key, but Alex simply 


turned the door knob and ‘Open, O Sesame,’ there we were 
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standing in a long hall that had two windows looking out over 
the garden area behind and between Eighth and Ninth Streets. 

“There's your toilet,” De Hirsch said, pointing down 
beyond our neighbor's door to the end of the hall. “It's European 
style--you know one of those old fashioned, pull chain toilets 
that's separate from the tub and lavatory. They're both inside 
next to the kitchenette. Here.” And he handed Alex the key. 

“Hm,” I thought to myself, “a toilet outside the 
apartment--outside the apartment and off an unlocked hall that's 
shared with another tenant!” 

“Voila!” Alex said, throwing open the door to what looked 
like the set 
for Rodolpho's garret in La Boheme. Any misgivings I had about 
the apartment were instantly banished the moment I crossed 
the threshold into this charming 
L-shaped studio with its wall of double casement windows 
opening out into a spacious inner courtyard. It was gloriously 
full of light--the piece de resistance being the huge prism-like 
skylight roof that covered the stem of the L. Alex immediately 
noted it had great north light for painting. 

Afterwards as we came traipsing down the steps, we had 


the good luck to meet the super. I told him I also loved The 
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Creation and then I mentioned that I'd sung it with a chorus ina 
performance the previous year at the Salle Pleyel in Paris. 

Although I hadn’t intended it that way, Alex said this bit of 
gratuitous information was probably what got us the apartment. 
Jack liked us. He immediately gave us the landlord's number 
and told us the rent was $32.50 per month. Alex slipped him a 
little cash under the table and the following day we signed the 
lease. 

A HOME OF ONE’S OWN 

In New York incoming tenants are entitled to a paint job. 
Color was always a critical element to my artist husband and so 
he went over to mix the paint to the exact shade of pale gray 
that he wanted. “White,” he said, “with so much light would be 
blinding.” 

Seeing the apartment for the second time, I realized that 
in actual floor space it may not have been that much bigger than 
De Hirsch's place. It was the skylight and wall of windows that 
made it seem invitingly spacious. Perhaps some people--well, 
specifically my mother--might have seen it as small and 
neglected; but it had marvelous potential. Even she would have 
seen that. Or then again, maybe not. Because of all of the 
relocating my parents had had to do during the Depression 


years--constantly having to move from one rundown depot 
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apartment in one desolate whistle-stop after another, it's 
possible my fastidious mother had already cleaned up--as I'd all 
too often heard her say-- just “one dump too many.” 

However for Alex and me, it was the perfect aerie. My 
eagle-eyed mate had deemed it a safe enough hideaway so that 
we could risk settling down at last. Up to then we hadn't had 
time for much more than a precarious sort of survival. But here, 
suddenly, after so much hassle was a haven, a respite, a 
reprieve—a much needed chance to catch our breath. 

With the bonding instinct typical of the newly mated, we 
immediately set about feathering our little nest. De Hirsch said 
for the water colors he was doing, he really only needed his 
easel and passed his folding wooden drawing board on to Alex. 
It would double nicely as a table I thought. He also provided us 
with some of the Automat’s best cutlery, and a couple of brown, 
six-inch long, oven- proof oval dishes from there as well. Asa 
special wedding present, he gave us three, beautiful ruby-glass 
plates--a real blessing as they reminded me of the glowing red 
candy dish that Grandma always brought out at Christmas time 
for her white divinity fudge. We also had a dozen colorful 
aluminum tumblers. Wonder of wonders my mom's wedding 
announcements had had results. Dr. and Mrs. Miller, the 


parents of my best friend Lois who'd told me at Christmastime 
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back in Chadron that she'd be marrying her childhood 
sweetheart at just about the same time I was marrying Alex, had 
sent them to us with “sincere best wishes.” 

The place was still as bare as an “Old Mother Hubbard's 
cupboard”; but in a flurry of housewifely zeal, I happily began 
arranging, rearranging our few sticks of furniture. Alex and I 
had bought a huge rattan sling-back chair on sale at Macy's for 
$10.00. We’d also inherited from the convent-bound previous 
tenant an old high-backed rocking chair and a single bed. Of 
course a single bed was better than none, but this sole venture 
in “togetherness” proved disconcertingly sticky--it being 
summer in New York. The real clincher, however, which made 
us realize the apartment was truly meant to be ours, was that 
the nun-to-be had left her piano! A sadly battered old upright 
but except for the top and bottom octaves, all the keys worked 
just fine. 

I couldn’t believe it! A piano! A bed! A home! A place 
where we could settle in and be alone--a place I could invite my 
parents--a decent place where they could come to meet the 
“fascinating man” they'd heard so much about-- Not only from 
my weekly letters, but also from my Uncle Dale who had met 


Alex when he was on leave from city-planning in Saudi Arabia. 
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My parents were planning on being in New York by the 
end of the month. That meant we didn’t have much time to fix 
the place up before they arrived. Fortunately the wizard moved 
as fast as he talked—a necessary part of a magician's bag of 
tricks after all--and as always, his frenzies were catching. 

It occurs to me now, as I time-travel back through these 
words, that it's not that we'd had such a whirlwind courtship, 
Alex and I. Our beginnings together had been the next thing to a 
stand-still. But little by little we'd been gaining momentum, and 
during those first ten days in our new home | suddenly realized 
I'd fallen in love with a Hexenshuss. “This “witches wind” as the 
Austrians call it, had waltzed me round and round and 
ultimately rewound itself into a formidable Kansas-style cyclone 
that had swept me clear off my feet and far, far away into a 
world as magically strange and exciting as the Land of Oz. 

Few women, with the exception of Leda and Semele and 
maybe one or two others of unaccountably, impetuous 
temperaments, have mated outside their species. But in 
retrospect, I think it is possible that maybe Iam one. For as I 
watched my unstoppable wizard going about his 
transformations, it came home to me that I'd married a 
veritable bundle of dynamic energy masquerading, only 


temporarily (alas!) as a man. 
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PAINTING AND PALAVER 

The minute we moved in, Alex started painting everything 
in sight. Recognizing how important it was to me, he began with 
the piano--salving its wounds and covering the rich patina of 
genuine grime on its enormous black bulk, with a coat of 
carefully mixed café-au-lait colored paint. As soon as that dried, 
he used a screw-driver to zig zag an overall wood-grain effect-- 
on a stifling hot day, a long and arduous process. If the lovers 
who live there now (somehow it is only lovers that I see moving 
within those walls) are significantly in touch, I think they may 
still discover Alex's silhouette as it moistly impressed that day 
the floor boards in the corner, and me. 

After our quick pick-me-up break, he chose a large, 
formidable looking nail and on the darkened surface of the 
piano’s removable front panel covering the strings, he scratched 
a small chamber orchestra, led by a Stokowski-like conductor 
with three wavy lines for his flowing hair and four for his 
flowing coat-tails. Then he let all the lines vibrate a little with 


just a hint of rubbed-in color. 
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“Oh Alex,” I said, “I do thank you for my beautiful piano. 
But are you really planning to paint everything in here before 
my parents arrive?” 

“Well, at least the floor near the door where that bastard 
used the silver paint he had left over from the radiator!” 

Alex had slipped the painter a few bucks extra to buy 
some gun metal gray paint for the floor. However, the better to 
line his own pocket, “the bastard” hadn’t bought enough and 
instead had smeared a huge tacky patch of silver right where 
you came in by the front door. 

“To tell the truth, Alex, I don’t think my parents will 
notice." 

“Tnotice!” he said. “I am, as you know, unfortunately 
afflicted with eyesight, and leaving something ugly that with just 
a little effort, or imagination, could be fixed up, makes me 
violently ill.” 

“Luckily for me,” I said , squeaking the squeegee across 
one of the small window panes. “Lucky for me, too,” he said, 
“otherwise considering what's going on now in this country, I 
could easily be one of the unfortunates McCarthy's inquisition is 


so gleefully bent on utterly destroying.” 
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“Why bring him up?” I wondered. Oh well, I knew Alex 
would explain. But his reference to “what’s going on now in this 
country” had reminded me of the Rosenbergs. 

Rewind to the month before—June 19th, 1953; There I am 
again, perched on De Hirsch’s window sill, looking out into the 
smoky darkness, checking, rechecking my watch, dreading the 
moment when Julius and Ethel Rosenberg would be 
electrocuted. Three years had passed since they’d been 
convicted for smuggling atomic secrets to Russian agents. And 
still the “cold war hysteria”--as it was later diagnosed--was at a 
fever pitch. 

“Alex,” I said, “didn’t you tell me you were never a 
Communist?” 

“That's right,” Alex said, “I never was. Nor am I now. But 
it's mostly because of an absurd fluke. Marx was a cool cat. I'd 
already read him by the time I was 16 and I thought he made a 
lot of sense.” 

I nodded, having recently been assigned to read the 
“Communist Manifesto” in my Humanities class at Manhattan 
School of Music. 

“Back then,” Alex continued, “to those of us to whom 
‘idealism’ wasn't a dirty word, Communism seemed a feasible 


alternative to the brutal inequalities of the capitalistic system. 
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Consequently when Myron, an artist friend of mine, asked me to 
go with him to his cell meeting, I decided to tag along--partly 
because I was curious, and partly because he said we'd meet 
other artists, and mostly because he said we'd meet girls. 

When we walked into their meeting room, I couldn't 
believe it. It was filthy--the walls stained as if they'd been pee'd 
on since before the time of the Czars. I asked Myron how long 
they'd been meeting there. He said about a year. A year! And 
not one of those boyos had painted a mural or made the least 
effort to spruce the place up. No on had even bothered to 
sweep the floor or wash a window. There was not one single 
thing of beauty in the room. Even the girls were ugly. 

Something was wrong--terribly wrong! It made me wonder 
if these particular would-be world-savers were acting less out of 
generosity of spirit and more out of envy and rancor. You see 
many immigrants, Margie, believed America's streets would be 
‘paved with gold.’ When they weren't--if wealth and fame 
weren't instantly forthcoming--how convenient to make a 
generic dilemma out of personal frustrations. I've made a lot of 
mistakes in my life, but at least I've never confused my private 
calamities with the public welfare.” 

“You never sold your birthright for a pot of message,” I 


said, trying to pun on what I thought of the ‘mess of pottage’ 
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parable when poor famished Esau is tricked out of the 
inheritance of the first-born son when he accepts ambitious 
Rebecca's pot of lentils. 

Alex acknowledged my labored attempt to amuse him with 
one of those fondly indulgent little smiles he kept reserved just 
for me, and began to clean his brushes. 

“Tt’s just that I'm not a joiner. I’ve never have been a Boy 
Scout,” (now it was my turn to smile) “nor a Rotarian, a Mason, 
a Shriner or...” 

“No,” I said, interrupting this sneer list of American men's 
clubs before his European engendered superiority-complex took 
completely over, “you are my dearest dear! And,” I said, “my 
dearest dear, how about coming over and helping me polish 
these last few window panes? The wads of newspaper you 
suggested I use definitely do work better than the squeegee. 

THE DIVISION OF LABOR 

I was glad for any and every suggestion my experienced 
bridegroom had to offer. Thanks to him the windows had taken 
me half the time they would have ordinarily. The next task--the 
bathroom--was going to be a long and laborious one. The 
accumulated dirt around the sink was so ingrained it had to be 
chipped away with razor blades. Fortunately, cleaning was one 


thing I was good at. I rubbed hard when I scrubbed—“plenty of 
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elbow grease,” as my mother used to say—a technique I’d 
perhaps learned from the way she scrubbed me when I was a 
baby. 

Maybe, as my mother so often reminded me, I was “Mary” 
to her “Martha;” (Mom's favorite Biblical stories were usually 
New Testament) But if that were true, she had, after all, been 
the casting director. I was to sit at the feet of the learned and 
imbibe their wisdom--a part that came naturally to me. I liked 
being a good student and getting dimes from grandpa for every 
“A” I brought home on my report card. I also loved reading 
poetry and taking piano lessons from Dr. Boehle. 

Mom, dear capable Clare, hadn’t taught me to bake, to 
garden, to can fruits and vegetables or to sew--although she did 
all of those things extremely well. When it came to cooking, my 
menu was pretty much limited to eggs and hamburgers so well- 
done they looked as darkly unappetizing as dried cow-flop. 

No, I was not a bargain as a housewife--a ballabousta I 
wasn't. But in regard to our marriage, it couldn’t have mattered 
less for my husband was a veritable alchemist in the kitchen. We 
hadn't been together for more than a few weeks when that 
became our tacitly agreed-upon division of labor. He cooked, I 
cleaned up afterwards. When we were still living at Hiram's, I'd 


sometimes leave the dishes in the sink, planning to wash them a 
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little later on. But when I came back, they'd already be neatly 
put away in Lotte's cupboard. By cleverly playing this way on 
my childhood legacy of guilt, Alex soon trained me to clean up 
as soon as we'd finished eating. And a good thing, too, as you 
will see. 

BUGGED! 

As soon as we knew my parents were coming, we started 
getting up early and staying up late. So much, too much, to do, 
and too little time to get it done. 

It was another hot day--but not a day like any other 
because the next day my parents were arriving. I wanted so 
much to please them--for them to like Alex, and to bestow upon 
our marriage the “all American Good Housekeeping seal of 
approval.” 

We'd worked hard trying to make the place as appealing 
as possible. First impressions and all that. I was exceedingly 
nervous and all day long I'd been after Alex, asking him to do 
one thing or another. We were both grimy with sweat and 
irritable with fatigue. Alex was standing on a ladder trying to 
screw in a light bulb with a recalcitrant thread when I finally 
managed to bang back a stubborn sliding door on the narrow 
shelf next to the floor in the kitchenette. That's when I lost it. An 


army of roaches began pouring out of the cabinet. 
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“Eek! Eeeek!” I squealed. “Eek! Eeeek!” as one big 
grand-daddy who'd apparently set up his territorial rights in the 
time of the dinosaurs, strolled arrogantly across my foot--my 
bare foot. 

“My God Alex!” I screeched, “Just look at this place! It's a 
dump! A filthy dump!” 

Smash! Against the wall the light bulb shatters into 
smithereens. 

Bang! The front door slams. 

The sound of footsteps on the stairs--the sound of my heart 
pounding in my ears! 

Oh oh...better to keep my shadow--grandpa's shadow that 
I'd inherited by way of my mother--under control. My first 
lesson in why not to bea bitch. My last one too. I didn’t really 
need another. 

When later that night--much later that night--Alex came 
back, he was carrying a shopping bag. As he started to unpack 
it, I told him I was sorry--that it was if a tape had gone off in my 
head and I'd said to him exactly what I'd heard my mother yell 
at my father. He didn’t say anything. He just looked at me and 
then, out of the bag, he took a large box of boric acid, a can of 
roach spray, and a rotating fan. It was the first decent night's 


sleep we'd had since we'd moved into the apartment. 
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That was important as the following day would be our 
personal Yalta when my parents and my husband, the big three 
power-wielders in my life who had the keys past, present and 
future to all about me, would meet for the first time to decide 


their spheres of influence and how best to keep the peace. 


FAMILY 
THE EXPECTED VISIT FROM IN-LAWS (ALEX’S) 

Alex hadn't gone with me to meet the train. He said he 
needed to spray for roaches while no one was there. Anyway it 
was only natural he'd feel more comfortable meeting my parents 
on his own turf. As for them, I could see it had hurt their 
feelings that I didn’t ask them to stay with us. I quickly 
explained that we had only one room and one bed--a single bed. 
My father squinted through the windshield at this extra bit of 
tactlessly intimate, information. As we pulled up in front of the 
Hotel Earle he perked up again. Earl, after all, was his name 
too. Mom also felt better when she saw it was right off 
Washington Square Park. She'd only recently written to me that 
she was preparing a book report on Henry James' Washington 
Square for their next P.E.O. meeting at Dierdre Bianchon's 


house. 
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Alex must have heard me jabbering away a mile a minute 
(I always talked too much, too loudly, too fast, whenever I was 
nervous) as we clamored up to the top floor for he was standing 
in the doorway waiting to welcome my parents. In many 
cultures, including the Austrian, it's not just women, but also 
men, who hug and kiss one another--particularly when they're 
family. Consequently Alex took a step forward to embrace my 
father. My father jumped back as if he'd been slapped. (But it 
was Alex who felt the sting!) 

Oh, dear, not off to a good start! With everyone 
embarrassed and feeling ill at ease, the four of us walked into 
what now looked like a very empty room. Daddy parked himself 
on the piano bench. Mom sat gingerly down in the rocker by one 
of the open windows. I sat in our oversize wicker chair 
expecting Alex would, as he so often did, come sit down beside 
me. 

Instead he remained standing--waving his arms and 
walking as he talked--as he pretty much non-stop talked. I'd 
heard my mother's disapproving sniff once or twice already. 
And then Alex referred to Eisenhower in what I'm sure she 
thought was a derogatory way. Her face was turned away from 
me but I watched her profiled reaction in one of the small 


rectangular window panes as she began to rock back and forth, 
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back and forth, not so much looking out the window as not 
looking at Alex. He looked at her, however, for after they'd left 
Alex remarked-- to my amazement--that my mother had sexy 
legs! 

Before any more political talk could polarize them into 
total icy silence, I mentioned I'd made lemonade and asked who 
would like some. 

“We can all use the glasses,” I said, pulling myself up out 
of the low-slung chair, “that the Millers sent Alex and me fora 
wedding present.” 

“Glasses?” It was Alex's turn to sniff. “You mean tumblers, 
aluminum tumblers!” 

“Well, wasn't that nice of them!” Mom cheered up a little. 
“Here, let me come help you.” And she escaped with me into 
the shadowy five by three kitchen space that was hidden behind 
a narrow walk-in closet that acted as a kind of room-divider. 

As I put four glasses on the four-foot-high refrigerator that 
also served as a kitchen counter, Mom poked her head into the 
bathroom right off the kitchenette. With relief I heard Alex had 
the good sense to get my dad talking about baseball. 

“Hmmmm,” mom said, “Is that a bathtub under that big 


cover where the dish drainer is?” 
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“Yes,” I said. “We found this flat old door on the street and 
Alex covered it with nice clean white plastic. As you can see 
we're a little short on space here.” 

“MmmHmmm,” Mom said. 

“Strike One!” I thought, setting the pitcher down just a 
little too hard on the decrepit old ice box. 

“And,” she continued. "I suppose this tiny bathroom sink is 
where you do the dishes?” 

“Right,” I said, pouring the lemonade, “although we don't 
have that many dishes right now.” And I smiled my customary, 
half-apologetic “sorry about that” smile that I hadn't had to use 
since I left their home in Chadron. 

Mother slid back one of the cabinet doors. “Pretty ruby 
glass plates,” she said. “I suppose you're saving them until you 
can buy a few more things for when company comes.” 

How was it my mother managed to get under my skin so 
easily?! 

“No,” I said. “we use them all the time. Alex doesn’t 
believe in putting off using beautiful things. And besides who is 
more important than we are?” 

“Oh my,” mom said, “sorry about that smell of gas. I didn’t 
realize you had to use a match to light it.” She was referring to 


the grease-encrusted front burner on the tiny old-fashioned 
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stove in the corner. As soon as we bought a flashlight I was 
going to clean it. It was very dark in that corner. The only light 
in the area came from the fixture over the sink in the bathroom. 

“Oh, honey,” she said, opening the door to the little 
cracker-box oven, “I'm afraid there's a mouse nest in here!” 

“Strike Two!” 

“A mouse nest!” I squeaked--fortunately not loud enough 
for the men to hear. 

“Well, it was,” mom said. “Looks like there's nothing living 
in it now.” 

“Unless,” I thought, shuddering to myself, “it's more 
roaches!” I bent over and peered into the oven. “Good grief!” I 
said. “This has been the hottest summer in New York for years 
and I've simply had no reason to look inside this oven-- Sorry, 
Mom!” 

Only an hour together and already I'd felt obliged to 
apologize twice! 

“Well, don’t you worry, honey. When we get home, I'll talk 
to your father about it and maybe we can send you money for a 
new Stove. That one's pretty rusty. By the way, I see the tub 
and the bathroom sink, but where's the toilet?” 


“It's down at the end of the hall,” I said. 
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While mom in her open-toed high-heels went clip-clopping 
down the hall to check out the toilet, Alex and daddy and I were 
emptying our glasses--our “aluminum tumblers”--of lemonade. 
I asked my father if he’d like a little more and while I poured 
some for him, I heard mom struggling to pull the chain so the 
toilet would flush. After the third nervous jiggle, I went down to 
help her. 

“These are the kind of toilets they have in Europe.” I 
smiled ingratiatingly at my mother. She just looked at me. “I 
need to wash my hands,” she said. 

“Strike three; and you’re out\” 

As soon as mom finished her lemonade, I walked with 
them the few blocks to the Hotel Earle. I knew they'd need a 
nap before we took them out to dinner. 

FINDING COMMON GROUND 

When I got back to our apartment I told Alex how we'd 
“struck out” about the stove. I also mentioned my mother's 
reaction to the toilet. 

“You Americans,” Alex said, “go to the bathroom as if it 
were the holy grail. Plumbing and cigarettes, that's what the 
U.S. of A. has contributed to western civilization” 


“And Democracy.” I said. 
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“That was the Greeks!” Alex slumped into the wicker-chair 
and lit a cigarette. 

Clearly we, too, needed a rest--not just my parents. 
Although I knew how exhausted they had to be--the trip and all. 
Even so, a propos the misfired hug, I think when they got back 
to their hotel room, mom must have given daddy a little lecture 
on cross-cultural considerations because when we picked them 
up in the hotel lobby later that night, my six-foot, one father 
stooped to drape his arms around my five-foot, seven husband. 
Alex, obviously still smarting from the afternoon's figurative slap 
in the face, stiffly warded him off by offering an all-American 
manly handshake that looked suspiciously like a karate chop to 
my well-meaning father's solar plexus. 

Oh well, maybe tomorrow things would go better. Alex 
was taking daddy to a Yankee game and mother and I were 
going to a matinee of Arthur Miller's The Crucible. Al Hirschfeld 
had also given us house seats for A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum. Daddy guffawed throughout. Mom 
couldn’t help but laugh, although (sniff!) it was “low vaudeville.” 

It was The Crucible however that had a truly profound 
effect on her. It upset her so much that she wanted to talk about 
it with Alex. Thank God they'd found common ground at last. 


They discussed the House Un-American Activities Committee 
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and McCarthy's insidious influence and then they went on to 
talk about prejudice and persecution in general. 

Mom told Alex about the Klu Klux Klan in Nebraska and 
how during the 20s she'd nearly been fired from her teaching 
job because her sister had married an Irish Catholic. 

“We were lucky, weren't we Earl, that we didn’t get tarred 
and feathered and run out of town on a rail! We probably would 
have too, if your daddy, Margie, hadn’t stood up for us the way 
he did. The depot agent, who was his boss, was also the Grand 
Kleigel in Cherry County. 

“Well, hell, Clare,” daddy said. “When old Ben Watts 
claimed that the parish priest slept with all the brides-to-be the 
night before the wedding, what could I say to him except that 
that was a goddam lie!” 

Oh my. “Clare,” “hell” and “goddam” all in one sentence. ! 
What was happening to my father? Mom frowned on daddy 
swearing. And both of them almost never used each other's 
given names. I thought it was maybe because of me--that after I 
left for Europe, they'd get beyond their parenting roles and 
revert to being persons again. But their relationship that way 
had remained the same. When I’d been back in Chadron over 
Christmas, they were still calling each other “Mom” and 


“Daddy.” 
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Apparently now, however, my dad had come full circle 
round. She was no longer just a “mom” to him, she was once 
more his beloved “Clare.” “Oh,” I thought, “they’re using each 
others given names--It must be Alex's effect on them.” I myself 
knew that simply by virtue of being true to himself, my 
wonder-working husband had this rare gift of liberating the 
people he was with. Even the most uptight of souls. 

Two days later, when we saw “Clare” and “Earl” off at the 
train, they waved a cheery goodbye out the window of their 
compartment. I stood there qvelling and squeezed Alex's hand. 
What had started out so badly had, by the grace of God, ended 
on a hopeful note. My parents and my husband had decided to 
like one another. 

THE UNEXPECTED VISIT FROM IN-LAWS—(MINE) 

The next morning I slept late. It must have been around 
noon when the phone rang. 

“Where's Alex?” De Hirsch said in a voice loud enough to 
have carried across the courtyard—“He's supposed to meet us 
for lunch.” 

“T don’t know,” I said, looking sleepily around the room. 
“Hold on a minute and I'll check the toilet at the end of the 
hall.” 


I called but no answer. 
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“He's not here,” I said, “but anyway who’s ‘us?’” 

“Me and Alex’s son Mervin, and his wife, Betts.” De Hirsch 
said. “They came in from New Mexico with their four boys a 
couple of days ago and they've been looking everywhere for 
Alex. Mervie called me from Nettie's yesterday and asked me if I 
knew where he is.” 

Nettie was Alex's first wife. She'd been his 17 year-old 
bride when Robin was born. Three years later when Alex was 
almost 21, Mervin came along. Nettie had kept her married 
name--probably because in publishing circles when they 
separated Alex King’s name continued to open doors for her. 
When Margie Lou Swett became Margie King--a few decades 
later with a couple of other King wives in between--Nettie King 
was a dynamic and successful artist's agent with a big house 
and a swimming pool in Leonia New Jersey. 

So Alex's younger son was here. Did he know they were 
coming, and if so, why hadn’t he told me? Why hadn't he taken 
me with him? Was he ashamed of me? 

I flung myself down on the bed and sobbed like a broken- 
hearted teenager. Not just because I'd been left out of their 
meeting, but mostly because the appearance of Alex's younger 
son, who was ten years older than I, made me realize how left 


out I was of so much of Alex's life. 
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“GRUSHENKA” 

By the time Alex phoned I'd folded up the couch and, more 
importantly, had appeased my low blood sugar with some lunch. 
He told me he had somebody special he wanted to meet me. 
They were just around the corner at ourrestaurant and would 
be upstairs in about ten minutes. 

When Mervin walked in the door, the first thing he said 
was: “She looks like your Grushenka.” 

Grushenka! What kind of a name was that? Ordinarily if 
an unknown reference came up at a dinner party I'd just keep 
silent and ask Alex about it later on. But there was something 
about Merf and Betts that immediately put me at ease. I knew I 
didn't have to put a false front up for them. Neither of them had 
a snobbish bone in their bodies. 

Betsy had followed Alex into the kitchen to chat with him 
while he made some tea. I looked over at Mervin who'd plopped 
his athletic frame down on the piano bench. “Who,” I asked, 
sitting myself down in our squeaky rattan chair, “is Grushenka? 
And what do you mean I look like her?” 

Mervin explained to me that Grushenka was one of the 


leading characters in Dostoyevsky's The Brothers Karamazov. 
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“Which” Alex said as he set the tray with the four mugs of 
tea on his drawing board, “is one of the 64 books I illustrated for 
the Limited Edition Book Club.” 

“Tomorrow,” Mervin said, “I'll bring you the book, 
Margie, and you'll see for yourself. It will be our wedding 
present to you. Nettie has an extra copy that's just gathering 
dust in her library. She'll never miss it.” 

“Thank you,” I said, “but aren’t they Alex’s by rights 
anyway?” 

“They were originally,” Alex said. “But Nettie kept my 
library and my entire collection of African masks. When later on 
I complained to my father about it, he’d asked if I was I still 
living with the woman who’d caused me so much ftsurus. I’d had 
to admit I wasn’t. ‘Well then,’ he’d said: ‘Cheap! Cheap!!’” 

I laughed. Mervin sort of smiled a crooked smile. When 
they were children, chances are he and his brother were 
intimidated witnesses to their unprepared teenage parents 
disconcertingly tempestuous relationship. 

“By the way,” Merf said turning toward Alex, “if the need 
should ever arise, Nettie still has a copy of all the books you 
ever illustrated and two of quite a few of the Limited Editions.” 

I raised my eyebrows. After all the years--and some very 


serious differences-- Nettie obviously continued to take pride in 
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Alex's work. She also took pride in her home. She'd always run 
a tight ship--even as a teenage mother; and so before their boys 
annoyed her by messing up her perfect house, Mervin 
suggested to Betts that they get back to New Jersey. 

De Hirsch, however, stayed on for one more cup of tea. 
He told us that Nettie had phoned Mervin in Albuquerque and 
insisted he come to New York and find his father. She told him 
the police were looking for Alex and he’d better put him ina 
sanitarium before it was too late. 

How cruel to be reminded that the Sword of Damocles 
hanging over our door was still swaying there on a fragile and 
rapidly fraying thread! As an anxious child of a high strung 
mother I'd learned at an early age to nimbly sidestep issues, 
thoughts, and feelings that scared me half to death. Faced, as 
Alex and I were, with the fact that a narcotics agent might 
possibly be waiting for him around every corner, I simply 
turned my back on what I didn’t care to see and went on as if 
everything were perfectly normal. So what if Alex wasn't there 
when I woke up in the morning? So what if for him “going to 
the office” meant hustling drugs? As Scarlet O' Hara says in 
Gone With The Wind (the famous movie of my adolescence) “I'll 
think about it tomorrow.” 


FAMILIAL INSIGHTS 
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But “tomorrow” had dawned with the arrival of Alex's 
second son. After DeHirsch’s revelation about Nettie's panicky 
alarm, I understood why Alex hadn’t taken me with him when he 
went to meet them. He and Mervin hadn't seen one another for 
some time and it was important they catch up before his 
worrisome father asked him to sprint with us on down the next 
bumpy stretch of yellow brick road. It wasn't only my parents 
who needed a little time to adjust to our marital news. If Alex 
had just shown up at the restaurant with yet another bride (this 
one ten years younger than the dancer Marjorie Bell) Mervin 
might have decided that Nettie was right—that considering his 
father’s present condition-- no money, no prospects, anda 
young wife to support--he might, indeed, be in dire need of some 
psychological counseling. 

I suppose Nettie's harsh indictment of the only man she 
ever actually married was motivated, at least in part, by a 
maternal concern that Alex's behavior might reflect badly on the 
family and her good name. But drama queen that she was, 
she'd so overplayed the situation I think Mervin and Betts were 
half-expecting to see Alex lying in the gutter, Francois Villon 
style, with a pig licking his face. Instead they met me and had 


tea with us in our elegantly appointed apartment. 
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It certainly must have been an enormous relief for Mervin 
and Betts to see Alex settled down again with someone to love. 
They also had to have seen I loved him as well, and with all my 
heart. But what mattered most was that he had someone to look 
out for. 

Having been a father at 17, Alex had established a 
nurturing pattern that worked well for him. For an artist that 
young (“I soon realized the one thing America didn’t need was 
another artist!”) to support his little family was big job. His first 
break came when the playwright, Eugene O’Neill, upon seeing 
his work was so impressed he’d had asked his publisher to 
contract Alex King to illustrate his first three plays. 

By the time I came on the scene, each of his two sons had 
four sons of their own and had garnered enough life experience 
to understand that during their growing up years they'd been an 
important anchor to their artist father, who, being a part-time 
hot air salesman (wizards have to make a living too you know) 
was always in danger of floating off into “the wild blue yonder.” 
Both of them—good fathers themselves—knew all about what 
goes into being the pater familias. 

Before the Mervin King family returned to New Mexico, 


I’d learned a little about how Alex had fathered his boys. 
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Betts had told me when the two of them were still very 
young, Alex had begun “the post-breakfast Sunday morning 
discussions on meaningful topics.” I figured that probably meant 
it was mostly Alex imprinting his off-spring by holding forth in 
his own inimitable fashion. I’d already noticed Mervin had the 
“Alexander King enriched vocabulary.” Later on when I got to 
know Robin better, I learned he was similarly endowed. In 
addition to having Alex’s way with words, Robin also had a low, 
resonant speaking voice that helped make his radio show a 
great success in San Francisco. 

“T suppose, Alex,” I said, “you read to them a lot.” 

“He did” Merf cutin. “One time he brought me through a 
painful physical crisis by reading the Arabian Nights to me for 
seventeen hours without stopping! 

“Then there was the time Alex, himself, got sick in North 
Africa. He’d moved us all to Tunis when he felt he needed to 
see where ancient Carthage had once stood in order to illustrate 
Flaubert’s Salambo. That was also when he refused to trade 
me to a wandering Arab minstrel for his beat-up guitar and six 
old shirts.” 

“You were an adorable little boy, Mervie, and you weren’t 


even four years old!” 
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“But,” Betts said, “there was your despair, Alex, when as 
soon as Merf was old enough, he enlisted in the air force.” 

“We gave him a big send-off anyway.” 

“Tt was a great party; and” Merf added, “to my utter 
surprise you held forth in front of the guests for 40 minutes or 
so on the beauties of patriotism in our American democracy! 
What I remember most of all about that night however, was the 
last thing you said to me after everyone had gone and I myself 
was about to leave to go back to the base.” 

“T told you not ever to give up your dreams.” 

“You said giving up your dreams, even for a moment, is 
like stepping into quicksand. You know it’s shaky stuff at the 
start...” 

“But,” Alex said, “you don’t realize ‘til it’s too late that it 
has no bottom....” 


THE ARRIVAL OF FOUR YOUNG GRANDSONS 


True to his word, Mervin showed up the next day not only 
with the the Grushenka illustration in Dostoyevsky’s The 
Brothers Karamozov but also a Limited Edition copy of Eugene 
O’Neill’s play, The Hairy Ape. I noticed on the inner flap of the 
dust cover O’Neill was quoted: “If I myself had been a great 
artist I could not have produced a finer synchronization between 


the text and the drawings.” 
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Merf and Betsy had also come with their four young 
sons. After O’Neill’s quote I really wanted a quick sneak peek at 
Alex's illustrations—Grushenka especially-- but instead I knelt 
on the floor with the boys and showed them how to divvy up 
among themselves all the pennies we'd been saving in an 
oversize fishbowl. I couldn’t help but notice that none of the 
four bore any resemblance at all to Alex. Neither Terry, Chris, 
Scott or Cam were blond. The two year old, as Alex later said, 
looked like a miniature Mexican bandit. He also, to his 
grandfather's satisfaction, behaved like one. That is to say, he 
displayed a formidable surge of barely controlled ferocious 
energy when, for reasons not apparent to any of us adults, he 
got annoyed with a couple of toy cars his mother had brought 
along for him to play with. 

Betts told me during the visit that she was part 
Cherokee—although of the two of them, Mervin was the darker 
complexioned. Like his brother Robin, he was tall, dark and 
handsome. I'd heard Alex facetiously remark that orange juice 
was what made the American sons of immigrants so much taller 
than their fathers. Whatever it was, the only apparent things 
Mervin had in common with Alex were an untidy moustache and 


a superabundance of energy. 
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It meant a lot to Alex to have had this time with his family 
—to know 
that his son and daughter-in-law were obviously a very happily 
married couple. Even more importantly, he was pleased they 
had brought their four young boys to meet the grandfather 
they’d never seen. 

About 7 years later the memory of this reunion with his 
son, and meeting at least four of his eight grandsons, became 
sufficient inspiration for him to begin an exciting new chapter 
in his life. 

For as you've already witnessed, Alex King’s career 
wasn’t checkered, 
it was plaid—a riotous plaid. And the visit that included these 
grandkids eventually led him to the right colored thread that 
finally got him into the center of who he was and, more 
significantly, to what was uniquely his to give the world. But 
I’m getting ahead of our story. 
MY TEACHER, MY MENTOR, MY LOVE 

After those precious two days, it was sad to say goodbye 
to Mervin and Betts and their boys. Who knew when we would 
see them again. However as soon as they were gone, I was free 


to look at Alex’s illustrations. 
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I'd never held such a beautifully bound book in my hands 
before—even the feel of it was exquisite. Mervin had 
thoughtfully bookmarked Alex’s drawing of Grushenka. Oh 
dear, I didn’t think it looked like me at all. All the same I was 
flattered that Mervin thought so. On second glance, it did look a 
little like the pre-nuptial Margie portrait Alex had made for my 
mother's birthday. 

I slowly turned each creamy page until I came to the list 
of illustrations—those all important clues into Alexander King’s 
domain. There were 7 in all--That included, of course, the 
three brothers -- Ivan, Dimitri and Aloysha Karamozov. 

“Alex,” I said going over to where he was washing the 
dishes in the bathroom sink, “how do you pronounce this?” I 
pointed to 'Aloysha. 

“Ah-loy-sha”—Alex articulated each syllable carefully. 
“He's the central character of the book. I'm glad you're not 
skipping over unfamiliar names the way some lazy readers do. 
It's important not to skip a line—not a word, and particularly not 
foreign sounding names. It diminishes the savor of the book.” 

I resolved every time I came to one of the difficult Russian 
names, I'd take the time to sound it out and say it aloud. It was 
very convenient not having to look up all the words I didn’t 


know in the dictionary. As for so many things in my life, I 
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simply turned to Alex, exploiting him, I'm afraid, with all the 
self-centered thoughtlessness of a spoiled teenager. 

Before we pulled down our bed that night I’d spied a 
few left-over crumbs on our soft brown Chinese carpet. I took 
the vacuum out of the closet and standing barefoot on the 
stylized chrysanthemum in the corner, began pushing it forward 
and back, forward and back, happily padding around the room 
and reciting over our old Hoover's drone “Ah-loy-sha,” “Dee- 
mee-tree,” “Ee-Vahn,” as if it were my personal mantra. 
“Grushenka” required no such repetitious invocation. The 
minute Mervin said I looked like her, she'd taken up permanent 
residence in my psyche. 

The day after the Mervin Kings had left for Albuquerque 
there were two new books lying on the lowboy chest Alex had 
decorated by painting swirly-horned gazelles and pussy-willows. 
Obviously Alex had just returned from his weekly trip to the 
library. 

I turned the top book over-- Antigone-- another name I 
wasn’t sure how to pronounce. And beneath it, Self-Analysis 
by Karen Horney. Alex usually poked fun at psychoanalysis. 


What had made him bring this home? 
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“Alex,” I called out—he'd gone into the kitchen to make 
some tea— I see a book here on analysis—se/fanalysis.” I 
wanted an explanation. 

“Yes,” Alex said, coming into the room with a couple of 
mugs of Earl Grey, “any pfoosher can hang out a shingle these 
days. And just as you wouldn’t let a surgeon stick dirty fingers 
into your innards, there's no way I’m going to let some self- 
promoting witch doctor mess with my mind. The only person 
I’ve ever been willing to risk revealing the shaky state of my 
equilibrium to was Jim Thorpe.” 

Jim Thorpe had been one of the resident psychiatrists at 
the Public Health Service Hospital in Lexington Kentucky during 
the 40’s (not yet my time) when Alex had signed himself in to 
try to overcome his drug addiction. Alex had told me quite a lot 
about him. He said he’d seen some amazing breakthroughs 
when Jim was running the group therapy sessions down there. 
Alex called him “one of the two, truly Christian gentlemen he’d 
ever met.” 

“Oh I didn’t know that you had therapy with Jim!” I said. 

“T didn’t,” Alex said. “He declined to take me on. He said I 
wouldn’t be able to resist entertaining him which would be fun 
for him, but not much use to me. He said he’d rather be my 


friend. And then he recommended Karen Horney’s book 
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instead. He pointed out I wasn’t getting much sleep anyway and 
suggested the next time I was beset by one of those dark nights 
of the soul, I try using one of her exercises to write it out of 
myself.” 

“And did you?” I asked. 

“No.” Alex said. “Somehow I never felt sufficiently 
motivated; or at least I haven’t”—he looked me in the eye— 
“until now. And this,” he went sprinting onward before I had 
time to catch my breath and take this stupendous avowal to 
heart, “is what I bought home for you. Antigone,” he said, 
“that’s what you should read next.” 

“And who,” I asked opening the book at random “is 
Antigone?” 

“Historically,” Alex replied, “Antigone is King Oedipus’s 
daughter—the heroine of this tragedy by Sophocles. Her 
decision to follow her own conscience rather than obey what she 
Saw as a cruel and unjust law marks an important turning point 
in the evolution of the human psyche.” 

I read the first sentence of the introduction. “It says 
here Sophocles wrote this play during the 5" century B.C." 
“To the best of our present knowledge,” Alex added 


“around 450 years B.C.E.” 
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“What’s B.C.E.?” I asked. I’d never before heard that 
acronym used. 

“Before the Christian Era.” Alex said “About halfa 
century before Jesus was born.” 

“That” I said, “is a long time ago!” 

“My dear child it’s the height of provincialism to live only 
in the present day.” 

Oh my! My wizard knew well how to push my buttons. 
This particular small-town chick would do most anything to 
avoid being type-cast as a “hick from the sticks.” 

“Thanks a bunch,” I said, screwing my face up at him to 
let him 
know he'd got me where it hurt. 

I could hardly wait to write my mother that I was reading 
a Greek tragedy written in the 5" century B.C.E. She'd be 
pleased. She was one of the few people in our town who’d 
understand what the initials stood for. In the early 50s bible belt 
communities were pretty homogeneous, and words like multi- 
culturalism and all the other hyphenated, hybrid words hadn’t 
yet come into vogue. A lot of good Christian folks out there felt 
that all that “savage stuff” that happened before the birth of 


Christ wasn't anyway really worth bothering your head about. 
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But my mother was different. Despite never having lived 
in a city, or having had even a whiff of a classical education, she 
had happily escaped—at least according to Alex’s definition— 
being labeled “provincial” by virtue of her passion to read 
everything she could lay her hands on that pertained to the 
history of humankind. How many times had I seen her sitting in 
a pool of lamp-light in our little living room in Chadron, wading 
through yet another weighty volume of the Durants' Story of 
Civilization. Already she'd paid homage to their newest book by 
quoting The Age of Faith several times in her last weekly letter. 

My dear, dear mother! Remember that dismal diner in 
Kilgore Nebraska where I’d broken the news that I intended to 
marry this exciting artist who just happened to be twice my age? 
Do you recall how she’d responded? After taking a moment to 
pull herself together, (to yank those collapsed “blue stockings” 
back up over her knees) she’d said: “Well, Margie Lou, even if it 
doesn’t work out, at least you'll be getting a good education in 
English Literature!” 

“Oh, Mom,” I thought, “your consolation is coming true! 
But not just English Literature-—My most unprovincial husband 
was not about to restrict his literary enthusiasms solely to “the 
sceptered isle.” When I hitched up with Alexander King, I’d 
unknowingly enrolled in World Lit. 101. Like the brainy, hung- 
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up, strung-out scarecrow in The Wizard of Oz, Alex was urging 
me on by pointing in all directions at once. 
“SUMMERTIME” 

Alex made regular raids on the library, returning with one 
treasure after another to heap into my lap. I'd already learned a 
little about 18" century France courtesy of Alexandre Dumas's 
novels recounting the French Revolution. And then after my 
Dostoyevsky gift, I had continued to sojourn a while in 19" 
century Russia by reading Tolstoi's War And Peace. But 
Antigone--with the exception of being read to from the Old 
Testament--was my first foray into the Mediterranean world of 
pre-Christian times--that watershed area my mother often 
referred to as “The Cradle Of Civilization.” 

By the time I finished her story, Antigone had led me all 
on my own to seek out the section of ancient Greek literature at 
our neighborhood library. It wasn’t long before I’d become mad 
about maenads and utterly intoxicated by The Goat Song--the 
cathartic Tragoidia that evolved out of the rites of Dionysus. A 
door opened into a way that has made meaning for me 
throughout my entire life. 

Oh yes, in our little love nest on West 9" street, it was 
“Summertime! And “the lovin’ was easy.” I sang that song 


almost every day--maybe because its high tessitura suited not 
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only my voice but my mood as well. I was Alex’s bride; and he 
was husbanding me most memorably, despite the hidden 
subtext to our life. 
THE ACCOUNTANT’S DAUGHTER 

There were, however, certain related practical 
considerations that had to be attended to. Alex’s drug habit 
continued to eat up most of his time and energy, and always, 
inevitably, our meager bank account. No “Daddy” wasn’t rich 
and the rent was often a problem. Every month we had to come 
up 38 dollars and 50 cents. Considering all the stories my 
husband gave away for nothing, and how effortlessly he could 
enthrall a roomful of sophisticated people with his fantastical 
tales, I couldn’t help but wonder why he didn’t bottle them and 
snake oil his way to fame and fortune? 

So very tactfully, I thought, I began leaving pens and 
pencils and pads of blue-lined yellow paper next to his easy 
chair, the couch, and the table just on the offhand chance it 
should occur to him to go that one step further and, with an eye 
to selling them for enough money to cover our expenses, write 
some of his stories down. 

Alex didn’t take the hint so I moved instead to my fall-back 
plan. Ever the eager help-mete, I reminded him I could type 70 


words a minute and suggested he might like me to take 
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dictation. For reasons I couldn’t fathom, this seemed to annoy 
him. But then what did I know—I was an “All American Girl” 
and the creative process was an elusive mystery best not 
messed with. Maybe writers had to wait for a bright yellow 
light bulb to switch on in their brains the way ideas were 
portrayed in the comic books I’d read as a kid. Or maybe the 
muse didn’t like my butting in. Or maybe it was just that the 


time wasn’t ripe. 


THE DARK FOREST 


WHEN ROSE PETALS FALL 

It looked as if summer might last forever. It was already 
November and the weather was still unusually mild. 

One bright sunny day, Alex told me there was something 
in Central Park he wanted me to see. We trekked all the way 
up to the Conservancy Gardens near 105" Street and when we 
stood looking out at the top of the great semi-circular sweep of 
steps, I understood why he, especially, thought it was 
important. For him it must have been almost like being back 
home in Vienna again—the symmetry of the great rectangular 
sward of green meadow leading toward a high flying fountain 
full of rainbows with a long lane of crabapple trees on either 


side--their twisted trunks looking for all the world as if they’d 
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been drawn by Arthur Rackum. Beyond on the left was the 
English Garden, and on the right, the French; and after that 
once more the wilds of Olmstead’s beautiful Central Park 

During July and August, Alex and I were accustomed to 
escape the heat of our hot top floor apartment by going to air- 
conditioned matinees in the afternoon, and then ambling over to 
Washington Square Park as soon as the sun went down. It was 
fun sitting under the trees and waiting for De Hirsch to show 
up. We knew we’d meet other friends there too. After painting 
light was finished, it was where the artists, and artistic types, 
usually went to kibitz and cool their heels. Now that we’d nested 
on West Ninth, it was only very rarely that Alex and I got as far 
up town as Central Park—that life saving oasis of beauty and 
spirit that the billionaire impresario, Billy Rose, (among other 
financiers with eyes tunnel-visioned to the bottom line) was 
rumored to have been trying to convince city officials to turn 
into parking lots. 

What Alex wanted me to see was The French Garden. To 
enhance its impact, it was entered by way of four openings in 
the (large circle of) high, glossy-leaved privet hedge that 
encircled it. It was centered by the traditional fountain—a 
bronze of three soaking wet girls holding hands and gleefully 


dancing. Around this watery way-station for flurries of 
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sparrows, were swirls of formal flower beds which had been 
planted with pansies in all shades of blue and purple and 
lavender. Then came the walk which in turn was bordered by a 
six foot wide, wildly colored, circle of chrysanthemums. Squint 
your eyes a little and it was like walking into a Monet. 

I sat down on the nearest bench and tilted my face 
upward toward the sun. Alex continued walking around, taking 
it all in, even stopping at the fountain to toss in a coin. 

“What did you wish for?” I asked. 

“That the sun would last a few minutes longer.” 

I looked toward the west where a huge, golden rimmed, 
lead-gray cloud had blotted out the sun. Alex gave a little shiver 
as if he were shaking something off his back. “What is it?” I 
asked. 

“T felt an icy breeze on the back of my neck,” He reached 
into his pocket for his pack of cigarettes. “See those diabetic 
roses—the few feverish pink ones still blooming on the other 
side of the arbor--They look,” he said, “all flushed, as if they’ve 
been dancing far beyond their curfew--dreaming it was still the 
height of summer. But it’s not.” He lit his cigarette and took a 
deep drag. “It’s harvest time Margie—the time of year when we 
reap what we have sewn. The autumnal smell of these 
chrysanthemums tell me that Old Man Winter himself is 
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probably crouching behind that gooseberry bush we passed 
when we first came in.” 

“Well!” I said, “that’s a happy thought to have on the day 
before your birthday!” 

But he was right. Poor Alex was always right. “St. 
Antivicarious,” as his friend, Buckminster Fuller, used to call 
him, lived by first hand experience and second sight. That was 
his blessing—or his curse--depending on how you read 
whichever side the flip of the coin turns up before it gets handed 
over to the frozen-eyed ferryman who poles us across the 
forgetful waters of the River Styx. 

ALEX’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT 

Early the next morning we were startled awake by the 
sound of steam rattling in the radiator pipes. It had turned 20 
degrees colder overnight. I stayed snuggled under the blanket; 
but Alex jumped out of bed, (as he always did) and pulled our 
heavy brown velvet drapes to either side of the long wall of 
windows. Despite the cold, it was as bright and sunny as the day 
before. A good omen, I thought, for his birthday—a gift from the 
powers that be. 

I, myself, had a present I could hardly wait to give him. I 
was sure it was something he’d really like. There was a tiny 


tobacco shop near east 59th street where they imported French 
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cigarettes. Sometimes when Alex was feeling flush, he would 
splurge and buy himself a pack of Gauloise. I personally 
thought they smelled like dirty sox; but it was, after all, his 55th 
birthday, so I’d bussed myself uptown and had a pack waiting 
for him in the top drawer of the chest he’d decorated for us by 
the front door. 

I’d wanted to spring my surprise before we got into 
whatever the day would bring. But by dawdling over getting 
dressed, I’d missed my chance to do it first thing. When I came 
shivering back from the hall toilet, Alex had already folded up 
the bed and gone into the kitchen to scramble some eggs. As an 
extra birthday treat I began tidying up a little more than usual. 
In an apartment as small as ours, keeping things picked up was 
an absolute necessity. 

We’d just sat down to eat when there was a knock on the 
door. Usually people would ring from downstairs and, after 
buzzing them in, we’d go out in the hall and yell “the back 


my” 
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stairs!” and other encouraging information. Whoever had come 
to our door must have rung the super. 
Alex stood up to see who it was. I followed him. I was 
curious. Who could it be who’d come up the stairs? 
Alex opened the door. 
“Mr. King?” 
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“Yes,” Alex said. 

“T’m a federal narcotics agent.” 

Our house of cards collapsed-- our ivory tower, our castle 
of air dispersed in an instant like a wispy cloud on a windy day. 
The lie our life was built upon—that everything was hunky dory 
--that we could go on indefinitely with our self deception, it all 
came crashing down around our ears. 

November 13", 1954,—a special birthday gift for The 
Magician. Lady Luck, implacable as always, had dealt him the 
16" card of the Tarot’s Major Arcana. The tower topples, “the 
king must die,” and the walls come a tumbling down. 

We stood there dumbfounded. Nobody said a word. 

The officer reached into the pocket of his anonymous gray 
suit and showed us his badge. 

“Would you,” he said, “come with me please?” 

He was extremely polite and made his shattering request 
in an incongruously offhand way. No big drama, no tough guy 
stuff, or abuse of power. As a matter of fact, with an 
imaginative kindness that to this day stirs in me a great wave of 
gratitude, he allowed me to come along. He even waited 
with Alex on the third floor landing while I ran back ina 
trembling frenzy of distraction to get the blue pack of Gauloise 


cigarettes that I’d been saving for his birthday. 
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I don’t remember his being booked. But the sense 
memory of the ride downtown is so strong for me that I can still 
smell the heat from the leather seat of the agent’s car. All three 
of us sat up front—No one spoke. The stark Autumn sunlight 
slanting through the side window appeared to further drain Alex 
of the slightest trace of color. He was rice-powder white—so 
dreadfully pale I was frightened. Then suddenly, as if he’d been 
guillotined, his head dropped on the dashboard and from some 
depth so far reaching even the timbre of his voice deepened, 
he cried out: “My God! What is to become of me?!” 

And like an echo, from the driver, came ever so softly: 

“And what is to become of her, Mr. King?” 
THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 

Somehow I got home. Somehow I undressed, washed, 
pulled down the bed, closed the heavy velvet drapes to keep out 
the dark, and then in the dim lamp light I went over to the 
drawer that held my little box of treasures. 

On top was our wedding photograph—the one of Alex and 
me taken on our ferry boat ride back from Weehawken where 
the tower of the Chrysler Building (looking for all the world like 
a giant hypodermic needle!) suddenly lit up behind us—Had I 


only heeded its warning! 
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Beneath the snap-shot was a small multi-folded square of 
paper. It was a love note Alex had pushed under my door after 
the Thanksgiving weekend we’d spent at the Avery’s place in 
the country. The night—could it be a mere year before—we’d 
made love together for the first time. 

I unfolded the letter carefully and read it through. The 
last two lines I read through twice. “Being so much less 
damaged by contact with life, you, my love, have a stronger hold 
on the still amazingly possible. And despite my many scars, you 
have even given me some deep sense of the probable paradise 
we may yet share.” 

“But oh, my dearest husband, to have a ‘marriage made 
in heaven,’ is it really necessary to first go through hell?!” 

I was still too much of a novice to know about the purge of 
fire to burn off the dross--the purification in order to begin. It 
seemed to me we’d had “the riots and roses in their turn” and 
now there was going to be all hell to pay. 

I put the letter under my pillow and turned out the light. 
An hour later I was still painfully awake. 

What was to become of me? The narcotics officer had 
asked a telling question. Or perhaps I should rather say it was a 
perceptive answer. For living outside the law under the threat 


of imminent separation had kept us united in ways so 
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astoundingly in accord with our most basic psychic needs that 
we had, by then, evolved an essentially symbiotic relationship. 

Alex understood the complexities of our unconventional 
relationship much better than I. Later he wrote that “the great 
bond between us--besides our love, of course--was our deep 
conviction that for various highly complex reasons, we had a 
desperately urgent need for one another.” He went on to say: 
“Although my darling was still very young, she had already 
experienced certain disillusioning dénouements in her own life, 
while I, racked by chronic illness, and completely sidetracked by 
my enslavement to narcotics, no longer felt able to find my way 
back to any form of useful existence.” 

We were like the old story of the two handicapped—one 
lame, and one blind—who in the panic of an all consuming fire 
had been left behind by the fleeing tribe and whose sole hope to 
save themselves lay in their capacity to help one another. For as 
surely as we were piloted by Alex’s unflinching way of seeing to 
the heart of the matter, it was my youthful exuberance and 
naivitee that was sometimes going to have to carry us through. 

WEST STREET JAIL 
The following day I woke before dawn, dressed and took 


the bus over4 to West St. Jail. I was early; but there was 
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already a gathering of other prisoners’ relatives waiting in the 
chill morning air. 

In the dim gray light, all of us looking as if we wished we 
were any place but there, we huddled sheepishly up against the 
massive iron double doors, They were so tall, so hugely 
forbidding, they looked as if they’d been imported from some 
former medieval fortress. It must have been at least a half hour 
more before the doors finally swung open and we flooded in. 

Still more waiting, the seemingly endless waiting, before 
we would be allowed to see our loved ones. Trying to achieve a 
semblance of self-possession, I sat very straight with my head 
and back against the wall—Not knowing what to expect, my 
mind unpredictably skittered from one charged impression to 
another in a kind of frightfully lucid frenzy of perception. A 
form of hysteria I suppose. An anxiety attack. 

My turn at last. 

From my side of the glass I saw him walk in. My God, he 
looked terrible! 

Haggard and unshaved, in prison garb several sizes too 
big, he was obviously sick--terribly sick. At West Street Jail 
there was no withdrawal treatment of any kind. Nevertheless 
he did his best to reassure me—telling me if we were lucky he’d 


be sentenced soon and taken to Lexington where he’d receive 
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the best possible care—that federal prisons were quite different 
than local jails and so-on—small solacing words darting 
nervously over the surface of an abysmal mutual anguish. 

And then the time was up. I stole one more moment—just 
one moment more peering at him through the glass—watching 
him out of sight. 

“When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child. But when I became a man, I put 
away Childish things. For now we see through a glass darkly. 
But then face to face. Now I know in part; but then I shall know 
even as also Iam known. And now abideth faith hope and love, 
these three, but the greatest of these is love.” (From St Paul’s 
epistle to the Corinthians Chapter 13) 

THE SENTENCING 

The day of the sentencing I sat on the bench next toa 
tragically desolate mother. In her torn black espadrilles and 
shapeless cotton dress, she had only a confusion of Spanish 
words to plead for her much too young son. (Later, in one of the 
Lexington letters, Alex had commented: “It’s worth considering, 
isn’t it, that I’ve never yet seen a rich addict before the bench!”) 

And then it was Alex’s turn. 

“Your honor, I’m a grandfather...” That was how he’d 


opened his defense—eliciting from me a flash flood of weeping 
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as those were the same words he’d used to reassure me at our 
first meeting. Miraculously they were still potent enough to 
have an effect. Forgery is a criminal offense. But in view of 
Alex King’s already impressive accomplishments, he wasn’t 
given a prison term. Instead he was sentenced to seven months 
in the federal Public Health Service Hospital in Lexington 
Kentucky. 

I couldn’t believe it—Seven months! Alex was clearly 
relieved. But I was devastated—Seven Months! Nettie King 
was getting her way after all. Alex was to be cooped up where 
he could do no mischief to himself or anyone else. Seven 
months he’d be off the streets. Seven months away from me! 
Surely they didn’t need all that time just to get him off drugs?! 
Would his avenging nemesis be happy now? The more I tried to 
stop crying, the louder I sobbed. I felt as if I were being flayed. 
I knew for Alex’s sake as well as my own, I needed to pull myself 
together. But I felt hideously raw—as if all that was critical to 
my sense of well-being was being ripped from me 

The next day downstairs, there was a letter waiting in our 
mailbox. I took the steps two at a time back to our apartment 
and tore open the envelope. 

Alexander King\ Margie King Nov.16, 1954 64 West 9" 


St. Manhattan 
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My love-- 

These three things in my bitter agony I want to impress on 
you. I have never, never, told anyone else about them. First: 
Since I am thirty I have lived very recklessly because if anything 
went utterly wrong—I would face it with the ultimate answer: 
Death. (This indeed is at the bottom of my self analysis) 

Second: I have never found anything SO rich for me— 
(compris, toutes mes femmes) that I would pay with long bodily 
agony for it. 

Third: I felt in that courtroom behind my burning palms, 
my hammering pulses, my tearing eyes—“Oh great God who has 
watched this tumbling earth since its inception—find me worthy 
to pay the price of love for this woman with whom I desire an 
earnest and happy union for the rest of my days. 

Later when I saw you weep--become the very agony of 
sorrow—I didn’t waver--Despite my heartbreak, I did not desire 
death for myself. In consolation let me assure you that both 
you and I, especially I, down in Lexington, through the work I do 
there can prevail on the Judge to lessen my sentence. This is 
not just pap I’m feeding you. Ask the parole man—He will tell 
you the same. 

My darling I can hardly hold this pencil. 


Take my love 
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And all of my thoughts 
Alex 
REASONS FOR GIVING THANKS 

So Alex believed—or hoped that J would believe—that 
once he was in Lexington, his sentence might be lessened. 
“This is not just pap I’m feeding you.” (I practically knew his 
letter by heart--) “Ask the parole man, he’ tell you the same. 

I didn’t know he had a parole man! Just one more little 
detail from his past that he hadn’t seen fit to burden me with. It 
may not have been “pap,” but he’d been careful to feed me this 
kind of stomach-churning surprise only one small bite at a time. 

Violating his parole, however, was not why the police had 
been tailing him with such doggedness. He’d been picked up 
for writing “scrip”—forged prescriptions. Alex was too 
experienced a litigant not to know he’d gotten off easy. That’s 
why, when he heard the sentence, he’d been relieved. A Public 
Health Service Hospital is a lot better than jail. 

Another stroke of good luck was that he was transferred 
out of West Street Jail and taken to Kentucky while it was still 
November. Sometimes there might be delays, and, as long as 
he was incarcerated in Manhattan, his sentence would not 
officially begin. Then not just seven months, but maybe eight, or 


even More. 
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Starry-eyed as I was, after our Philadelphia experience, I, 
too, knew deep in my heart that, if Alex was ever going to get 
beyond his “morbid compulsion,” some sort of enforced 
confinement was going to be necessary. Little by little 
Grandma Jenny began coming through for me. I began to catch 
sight of encouraging glimmers from “the silver lining” she was 
always singing about. 

I reminded myself that as long as Alex was in Lexington, 
he would be temporarily free of the anxiety of having to make a 
living. Even more important, he would be under medical 
supervision. Doctors would be administering systematically 
reduced dosages to help his poor abused body re-establish its 
pre-toxic homeostasis. Withdrawal would be gradual—not just 
“cold turkey,” as addicts call the inhuman treatment of no 
treatment at all. That we had good and sufficient reason to 
count our blessings that Thanksgiving is much easier to accept 
in retrospect. (“My darling, we see only a small piece of the 
pie”) At the time the pain of separation—the shock of what had 
happened—was too overwhelming. 

The sentence had been so much longer than I’d expected. 
And then at twenty-one I was so possessed by that fiercely 
impatient kind of youthful ardor, that “seven months” sounded 


like an eternity to me. The bright sunny day of Alex’s birthday 
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had been the end of Indian Summer. Now came a seemingly 
endless procession of gray days--days passed waiting for our life 
together to resume again--days passed trying not to think too far 
ahead—struggling not to succumb to the awful anxiety that we 
might not be there for one another when Alex’s time was finally 
up—hoping against hope that it would come out all right. 

“Love takes a daily doing!” “Fine Liebe tagliches tun!” My 
Austrian husband had passed that truism on to me the day after 
we were married. Aside from the self-deluded wishful thinking 
so common to addicts (ie: his belief he’d get clean on his own) I 
think the fact we hadn’t been man and wife for that long could 
have been a contributing factor to why Alex hadn’t considered 
turning himself in. He may have been afraid our relationship 
was too new—the bonding still too fragile to withstand a 
prolonged separation. 

An April-November union such as ours presupposes that 
time will be of the essence. The precious days--and the 
treasured nights--might be few indeed. The day of the 
sentencing in that courtroom, we knew beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that our own sweet “September Song” had irrevocably 
come and gone. It was bleak November—the fateful 16" of 


November; and we were to be apart. We no longer had a 
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choice. The rap of the gavel that sealed the judgment, also 


served to signal that our real trial was about to begin. 


DOING TIME 
“EYELESS IN GAZA” 

Alex was in West Street about a week before they took 
him to Lexington. One morning when I showed up with Little 
Dorritt in my bag to read while I passed the tedious waiting 
time, I was called up to the desk and informed that Alexander 
King had been signed out and was in the process of being 
transferred. 

I had to be happy it had happened that soon; but I couldn’t 
help a sniffle or two. On my previous visit I’d suggested I move 
to Lexington so we could see one another on a more regular 
basis. Alex had reacted with an unexpected vehemence: 
“Absolutely not—My disaster is not to interfere with your 
precious life, and we both know how important it is for you to 
continue your singing lessons with Miss Joseph.” We agreed 
finally I’d get a substitute for my church job and come down at 
Christmas. 

Not to see him until then would be hard. Of course even 
at West Street Jail I hadn’t really seen him face to face—only 


“through a glass darkly”—those wire-veined windows with both 
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of us holding the club-like, black phones close to our mouths 
and talking mostly with our eyes. 

Alex, too, had to be relieved that he was into the next 
step; although he told me if he hadn’t been so desperately sick, 
West Street could have been a “gas.” “It had,” he said, “a 
curiously festive air that reminded him of Chelsea Prison in 
Dicken’s Little Dorritt.”* Once again Alex King’s wildly 
associative memory and his wide reading stood him in good 
stead. 

From the letter he wrote upon arriving in Lexington, I 
learned that he was as sad as I to part without a goodbye—or as 
he put it, quoting Walter de la Mer “without even a kiss by the 
haystack in the flood.” For my poor sick junkie husband, it had 
been a long bumpy ride from West Street Jail in Manhattan to 
the Public Health Service Hospital in Kentucky. In that same 
letter he said how glad he was he’d stashed a few saltine 
crackers in his coat pocket to nibble on when it looked like he 
might have to ask the corrections officer to pull over to the side 
of the road so he could throw up. He hadn’t had a shot of 
morphine, don’t forget, since his birthday on November 13" 
when he’d been arrested. It all seemed eons ago; but had 


actually been only a little more than a week. 
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He also told me that although Lexington is ostensibly a 
hospital, the inmates—called “patients” by the guards who were 
in turn, called “hacks” by the imprisoned “patients,” --referred 
to it as “the slammer.” No doubt this poetic euphemism was 
inspired by the reverberating, ear-splitting sound of the heavy, 
steel-barred gates as they slammed one after the other behind 
the “patients” who, after a “finger wave” from an admitting a 
corrections officer obliged to check for drugs by inserting his 
forefinger up the new “applicants” rectum, were officially 
admitted and escorted to their quarters. 

In order to make sure when Alex arrived a letter from me 
would be waiting for him, I’d gone to the post office and put a 
special delivery stamp on it. I wanted him to know I was there 
for him, if not with him. I also told him that I was loving Little 
Dorritt and how much it meant to me that despite all he was 
going through while he was in West Street Jail, he’d never once 
during our allotted visits, failed to bolster my morale. This is 
what he answered: 

“Mein Leben—Not all of my days are valiant...Don’t you 
believe it. I sleep only one or two hours at the most each bitter 
bitter night. But when I wake, the trot of memory begins...the 
thousands and thousands of words I have absorbed during my 


life begin their wild nocturnal review until finally the first 
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glimmer of dawn creeps across the sky. The rest of the place is 
asleep and still during these seemingly endless vigils. Only the 
ghostly company of the noblest dead speak to me. Thank God 
for my memory. Last night I thought of the fabulous “Samson 
Agonistes,” by John Milton, which I rate higher than “Paradise 
Lost,” and which, shamefully enough, I have never read with 
you—“Samson Agonistes,” I mean. Well, there is one line in 
that which now I can’t stop quoting. It tells, after Samson’s 
betrayal, his eyes were put out and he was chained to a huge 
mill wheel to go around and around...The line that haunts me is 
this: “Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves.” I’m suddenly 
quite exhausted and will speak to you later my angel. Many 
hours have passed...I have lain in darkness, wide-eyed in agony, 
each single hair on my body embedded in a follicle of writhing 
pain. I tell you the truth my dear, despite my high will and my 
good constitution, I don’t believe I could survive another cure... 
The horror is too awful and too prolonged. I have been here a 
week today and I am feebler than ever...Surely this is the worst 
time in many years for me, and I shall never forget it. I can find 
no frivolous turn to serve as buffer between my pain and my 
self-reproach. That I have nothing to complain of which I 


haven’t caused myself makes it no less onerous to bear. I have 
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hit bottom once or twice in my life; but I can’t remember such 
depths of bleakness punctuated by cold agony...” 

And there was nothing I could do to help him. The only 
way I could offer any comfort at all was through the mail. I’d 
been writing to him everyday—as much-- maybe more for my 
own sake than for his. In Lexington there was no limit on 
incoming mail, but inmates—patients, (“to everyone except 
themselves”) were allowed to send out only two single page 
letters a week. Even those were open to censorship by an 
assigned officer. Nevertheless both Alex and I were intent on 
keeping ourselves virtually together that way. Not quite nine 
months married, and already, for us, the written word had 
become an indispensable link. 

I didn’t let on to Alex of course, but I was feeling pretty 
wobbly myself. My life had so revolved around my magnetically 
charismatic mate that being without him I felt as if I were in 
danger of going off in all directions at once. Those first couple 
of weeks, his letters not only kept us together, they were what 
kept me from falling apart! 

AND MY PARENTS? 

And then the phone call came. A coolly professional voice 

informed me that Alex had been taken to the infirmary where he 


was receiving blood transfusions! The ordeal of withdrawal, 
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the cold turkey at West Street Jail, had taken its toll--He’d 
nearly bled to death from a reactivated duodenal ulcer. My 
informant also told me it was not necessary that I come to 
Lexington and I should not try to speak to him by phone. If he 
took a turn for the worse, she said, I would be immediately 
notified and suitable arrangements would be made at that time. 

I was stunned. I hung up the phone and burst into tears. 
Then I made a collect call to my parents. Despite the unheard 
of extravagance of a day time phone call, we talked for over an 
hour. I told my mother everything. They already knew we 
were in some kind of a jam because just before Alex was 
arrested, a police officer had phoned them in Nebraska and 
asked my mother if she was related to Margie Swett. “And 
when, Madam,” the officer asked politely, “was the last time you 
heard from your daughter? Do you have her address?” and so 
on. Mom had been clever enough, (and loving enough) to have 
fudged. 

It was a couple of days before my poor worried parents 
managed to reach me. It must have seemed an eternity to them 
for when we did finally talk they were—as Daddy put it—fit to be 
tied. (There were no answering machines in the ‘50’s) First 
they wanted to know I was okay; and then they wanted to know 


what, “in heaven’s name!” was going on! I had a big fib ready. 
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I said the police had called them because of some unresolved 
legal business that we had no time to attend to now because 
we'd discovered Alex had TB. I told them I’d just come back 
from taking him to a sanitarium in Washington D.C. During one 
of our glass-partitioned meetings in West Street Jail that’s what 
Alex and I decided we should tell my parents and anyone else 
who might notice he was no longer living at home. 

Now, ten days later, I was telling them the truth. 

“T lied to you Mom,” I said, “because I know how hard it’s 
already been for you and Daddy with your friends and all and I 
hoped I’d never have to tell you that Alex is an addict. I went on 
to explain to her how a doctor had accidentally addicted him by 
prescribing larger and larger doses of morphine to alleviate the 
excruciating pain caused by the kidney stones in his one 
remaining portion of kidney, and that there was this one stone 
that was too large to pass and kept blocking the entrance to his 
uretha which might induce uremic shock, and so on and so on— 
the whole bloody story. “Now,” I said, “on top of everything 
else, he’s getting blood transfusions because of a bleeding 
ulcer!” 

All through my tearful confession, my mother remained 
astonishingly composed--especially considering what a shock 


everything I was saying had to have been for her. Neither Clare 
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nor Earl had a frame of reference for anything even remotely 
approaching drug addiction. Nevertheless both of them did 
their best to calm me down. 

“Simmer down, honey,” daddy said, “it’s not going to help 
Alex if you go off the deep end.” 

“Oh Daddy,” I said, “addiction is an awful sickness, but 
now he’s in a hospital where they treat that sickness and he’s 
going to get cured.” Talking to my pop I was beginning again to 
see the glass half-full. 

“Well, honey girl,” my father said, “You tell Alex we’re 
behind him 100%; and while he’s away, we’ll start sending you 
a monthly check for $200.00 again.” Then he gave the phone 
back to Mom who meanwhile had looked up ulcers in her 
reference book on medicine. In a positive tone of voice she 
repeated some of the hopeful information she’d just read about 
bleeding ulcers and said she’d pass on the rest in her next 
letter. 

“Tt’s not so serious, Margie Lou,” (my dear, dear mother 
always reassuring me) “because he’s in the hospital,” (how she 
—how we-- clung to that fact) “so his condition is being 
monitored.” Then they both reminded me that they loved me (-- 


as if Ineeded reminding) and we said ‘goodbye.’” 
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I sat down immediately and wrote Alex that I’d just talked 
long distance to my parents—that I’d told them how he’d been 
medically addicted and that he was in the Public Health Service 
Hospital in Lexington Kentucky getting cured. I also mentioned 
they’d be sending me monthly checks to help out with my 
expenses. I knew that would be a big relief to him 

FINDING THE BRIGHT SIDE 

The next couple of days, the minute I woke up I dashed 
down stairs to the mailbox. The third day what I’d been so 
anxious to find was there—a letter from Alex; and one, 
surprisingly, full of rosy cheeked optimism. 

“Mein susses, teures Kind ...I know you must be worried 
about me—So here’s news. The doctor, a young man of unusual 
patience, intelligence, and charm, has just left me. He is 
convinced I’ll be fine in a few days—Reason? My heart, blood 
pressure etc.—has held stable all through the night. Also, of 
course, my sense of recuperative power which fills this room 
and flows out into the hall. You’ve Seen and you’ve Heard some 
about that, and, I dare say some day it will desert me—but until 
then I’ve got a big life to live. My weakness is still great or I 
would write at length my ceaseless conviction of the blessing 
that hovers over us. Also I’m writing all this with a willful 


erratic pen that tunes out from time to time—a pen which I 
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adore however because it’s one you sometimes wrote with—the 
gold-colored pen you once held in you dear hand which I cover 
with kisses—Oh my love, you must promise you won’t worry 
about me! There is a bell at my bedside and people in 
attendance all 24 hours of the day.” 

My dear, soft hearted wizard--Did he really believe he’d be 
able to talk me out of my anxiety? Worrying was something I 
was good at. It was a staple from my own bag of tricks. At a very 
early age I’d developed this conviction that if I paid up front— 
that is, if I made myselfsick with worry--maybe the furies, the 
nagas, the powers of darkness, Fata Morgana, or whatever 
appellation we humans are currently using to cozy up to the 
unknowable, might be appeased and, perhaps, not bother to add 
to the suffering. 

He was right to know I'd be worried. I was worried. 
Despite his reassuring words. Nor did he have to tell me he was 
weak—I could see it in the letter—a pale spidery hand when 
ordinarily Alex wrote with such irrepressible élan that the pen 
bas-reliefed the alternate side of the page. Also I could tell that 
he’d originally intended to fill both sides of the page by the fact 
that, as usual, he hadn’t wasted any space—not even indenting 


for paragraphs. His letter ended: 
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“So although I am completely bedridden and may not even go to 
the bathroom, what man can do for man is being done for me. 
And do note this in particular: if I were in danger, you would be 
notified instantly by wire or phone. So be at peace...” 

BE AT PEACE mon capitainne?! A strange message from 
the battlefront! For you knew as surely as I that a war had been 
declared—a war for each of us to wage on separate fronts. If 
ever we were to preserve our union a revolution in our 
characters was in order. If we were to survive—to prevail-- in 
our now personal version of that most ancient of paradigms— 
the struggle between life and death, Eros and Thanatos—it 
could only be as allies to one another—that goes without saying 
—but, also to that something within each of us yearning toward 
expression. 

AND WHEN HE COMES HOME? 

I had to accept the fact that I wouldn’t be able to see Alex 
until Christmas. I’d just have to wait. I picked up the calendar 
and again checked the date I was planning to leave on the bus— 
December 23: Then I riffled through the pages--January, 
February, March, April, May, June. June 5“~-That was his 
release date. That was also the day the year before that I’d 
have graduated from Manhattan School of Music—that is I 


would have if Alex and I hadn’t been in that sleazy hotel in 
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Philadelphia trying to get him off drugs on our own. Oh dear, 
just the beginning of his cure and I was already remembering 
failure! 

Did I need to worry that despite his noble intentions this 
time, too, Alex might not be able to stay clean? What if in an 
alien world with no respect for magic, my wounded wizard 
would still not be able to deal with the strains and stresses of 
daily life without some chemical palliative? Maybe he’d still be 
in thrall to the Bitch Goddess of his addiction? Maybe, 
considering the state of his health he had no choice! 

As I was later to learn there really was not that much 
difference in my husband’s behavior whether he was clean or 
not. Wizards get going on their own steam, you know, and may 
precipitously take off at any moment. I didn’t say anything 
about this to my folks, but it was not taking drugs that was the 
problem, it was getting them that had made our lives a 
nightmare. 

However, we both knew there was no future for us 
together as long as he was hooked and we lived in a country 
where drugs were illegal. Maybe we could go Thailand. I’d 
heard that there drugs were simply a part of the social scene. 
True it was a long long way from Nebraska, but after the 


cyclone had blown away all the buildings on the family farm, 
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and I’d made it over the rainbow into Oz, (the magical city we 
call New York) I could surely orient myself in Thailand. 

Besides I’d learned my lesson from the cowardly lion. 
Admittedly I was an awful scairdey cat like him; but with Alex, 
for Alex, I was prepared to take on the world. All my growing 
up years I’d been afraid, (and who knows, perhaps that does 
imply an unconscious wish) of getting lost in territories, real or 
psychological, that are unfamiliar to me. However the minute I 
saw through Alex King’s disguise, I immediately had complete 
confidence that he—that together, we--would able to find some 
way to cope with whatever situations might come our way no 
matter how unfamiliar, complex or bizarre. “On the road to 
Mandalay” maybe “far out, and far away,” but still being 
allowed somehow to continue the fragile webbing of our 
beautiful life together. 

But first we’d need the airfare. I’d been signed on by a 
music agent who got me free-lance singing gigs, but the only 
regular money I was earning was from my church job at St. 
Mary the Virgin. If I were ever going to have enough money 
saved by his June 5th release date, I needed right away to get 
some sort of a fairly well-paying steady job. How could I have 
been such a weak-knee’d Nellie, moaning and groaning, almost 


afraid to leave the apartment when I could already have been 
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working and stashing some of the money I made in a savings 
account. What was it my grandma used to say? “ The devil 
makes work for idle hands.” Well enough of all this self- 
indulgent moping around. Tomorrow I’d go out and find a job! 
APART 
MAKING MONEY 

As soon as I had my plan of action, I began to come to life 
again. There was a sign in the window of the slightly upscale 
coffee shop on Eighth Street where Alex and I would often go to 
have a cup of tea. They needed a hostess to seat people during 
their breakfast rush and to continue working through lunch 
until after tea. Sounded good. I figured such an innocuous job 
wouldn’t compete with my music studies or require very much 
from me at all. How little I knew. 

If I had only read the Ludwig Bemelman’s books that so 
brilliantly milk the rich territorial intrigue of such places. But 
Alex had been far too busy introducing me to Antigone and 
other classics along that line to have shared any of his 
enthusiasms from the contemporary literary scene—not even a 
favorite by Bemelmans—another hybrid Austrian-America writer 
like himself who wrote elegant, humorous books. Consequently 


I went into my new job totally unprepared. 
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I soon realized that unless I wanted to become a “butterfly 
in a sausage grinder,” --to recycle a favorite phrase of Alex’s--I 
was going to need the subtle maneuvering skills of a 
Metternich. It was tricky and tiring work. I was the proverbial 
flat-footed novice being put through my paces and, in the 
process, stumbling through my own “ballet of ineptitude.” (1) 
Tips were crucial, and one old-timer became positively livid 
when I absentmindedly sat his coveted patron at another 
waiter’s station. Inexperience was no excuse. I was to keep on 
my toes literally as well as figuratively. 

Not only was I dancing around trying to please the staff, 
the customers, and the boss, I discovered I had to justify myself 
to Alex as well. I met with a resistance from him that I hadn’t 
expected. He was very strict about keeping to our unspoken 
vow to serve “the Good, the True, and the Beautiful.” 

The problem was that the fair amount of free lance 
chorus work I picked up was simply insufficient to tithe even a 
small portion into my “Thailand savings account.” But then that 
wasn’t the point. Singing Bach and Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Berlioz and all the brethren, led me to places where 
Alex hoped I would often find myself. My steady church job 
wasn’t adding much money either. Here I was struggling with 


the complexities of an ostensibly, piece of cake restaurant job, 
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and the extent of the cheerful support I received from my 
husband was the comment: “If you try to sit on two chairs with 
only one behind, Margie, you’re likely to end up on the floor.” 

No. Half-assed dilettantism would not do. The arts were 
doors to what really mattered to him—not some exploitable trifle 
to be toyed with after spending the best of the day on the 
bottom line. The following excerpt is from the letter he wrote to 
me after I’d admitted how exhausted I often was after work and 
how I sometimes felt demoralized by the chatter and clatter— 
the static of my prosaic job. 

“Margie, you must learn to listen to the penniless poets 
and artists and sages who had true intimations of man’s 
potential. I hear them singing and whispering to us out of the 
past, and giving us encouragement and good cheer on our road 
through the wonderful human adventure. If we only pause to 
listen to them for a moment what fateful and significant things 
may we not overhear for our consolation and delight. Some of 
these people were actually stupendous failures as the world 
measures success. More is the pity. The significance of their 
lives and their work remains to contradict and to reproach their 
blind and deaf contemporaries. 

You told me of your admirable mother’s wish for you “to 


see what was on the other side of the fence.” Despite her own 
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thirst for knowledge you also said the only time she allows 
herself to read is after she has finished every chore on her list 
of mundane things to accomplish for the day. I don’t think she 
wants the definitions and priorities drilled into her to be exactly 
the same for you. The community in which she has spent her 
entire life counts achievement in different terms and on other 
levels than those of us who choose not to work for money alone. 

I must tell you, my love, that despite these sterile 
surroundings I still manage to concern myself mostly with 
things that have no daily use whatsoever but are merely of 
eternal significance. Already I’ve dreamed up a painting for you 
and have been granted permission to begin working on it as I 
soon as I’m out of the infirmary. You see I’m not totally 
harmless even in here! 

What I’m saying is please don’t let your job interfere with 
your singing. Be your own beautiful self secure in the 
knowledge that you have my love and your own work to do that 
is of utmost importance to both of us—not to mention Mozart 
and Strauss—all the Strausses, Richard and both Johanns, the 
younger and elder, and the Bachs and all the composers living 
and dead whose souls coded in their music come to life again 


through human breath and dedication. 
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Margie, my darling, my life, my love, I live to see your 
precious face at Christmas.” 

I didn’t want to let on to Alex why I was so intent on 
earning money. There would be plenty of time to talk about my 
fall-back plan if he couldn’t get off drugs after he came home. I 
finally did manage to justify my departure into the “world of 
commerce” by convincing him that without his masterly 
culinary skills, for a picky eater and a lazy cook like myself, 
(alone now and on my own) this way I would be eating at least 
one decent meal a day. The food at the restaurant was always 
appetizing and plentiful. Free lunch was supposed to act as a 
supplement to the small hourly wage. 

The waiters, of course, made more from their tips than 
they did from their salaries. Compared to theirs, my tips were 
negligible. Customers sometimes gave me a quarter when I 
would help them on or off with their wraps. But whatever coins 
they gave me I dutifully dropped into the slot on top of a locked 
tin box that the boss later emptied and kept for himself. I felt 
this was so unfair I had no misgivings whatsoever about 
palming some of my tips for myself. Naturally I didn’t mention 
the boss’s greed to Alex. I was afraid it would reactivate his, 
only recently, pacified ulcer. Instead I reminded him that being 


twenty-one, I was sufficiently lacking in experience that almost 
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anything at all could only be “grist to my little Millay”--a poor 
pun; but, somewhere along those lines, his opposition was 
mollified. 

CHATHAM SQUARE MUSIC SCHOOL 

If I was going to pursue my dream of being a singer, it was 
critical for me to continue taking voice lessons. Alex felt as 
strongly about that as I did. Now that I’d finished music school 
however, studying with John Brownlee was out of the question. 
As a prominent singer at the Met, his fee was way beyond our 
means. Having had the benefit of his professional expertise to 
help me prepare my graduation recital had been an exciting 
farewell appearance on several levels. 

I’d given that recital toward the end of summer school 
because, in order to get my degree, I had to make up the work 
I’d missed when Alex and I had gone to Philadelphia to try on 
our own to get him off drugs. The hot summer day I went up to 
Manhattan School of Music to pick up my bachelor’s diploma, I 
took one last look at the first floor bulletin board where that all 
important notice of Room to Rent had originally led me to Alex 
King. I lucked out again. There was a neatly typed 
announcement about scholarships being awarded at Chatham 
Square Music School—a small but prestigious conservatory on 


the lower East Side that was headed by Samucel Chotzinoff who 
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was then president of NBC. I auditioned and began taking 
lessons from a voice teacher on their staff who had chosen me 
from among the singers she had heard who were applying for 
financial aid. 

Her name was Emmy Joseph. She was a remarkable 
teacher and an extraordinarily gracious woman. Like Alex, 
German had also been her native tongue; and, to me, she 
epitomized the unselfconscious charm of a truly cultivated 
European woman. 

Since I’d already studied French in Paris, she suggested 
we begin by working on Marguerite’s aria from Faust. She 
knew nothing, of course, of my private life. It was pure 
synchronicity that I happened to be married to a 
bedeviled addict who had struck a Faustian bargain of his own. 
In Alex’s case he’d traded the innate goodness of his soul in 
exchange for the exhilarating juice of the blood-red poppy. 
In retrospect, I think perhaps the herald angels were 
trying to warn me one more time. I’d been too obliviously in 
love to pick up on the clue they’d 
given me when I’d originally planned to sing Schubert’s 
“Gretchen am Spinnrade” at my graduation recital. For have 
you guessed? I would have sung it thinking of Alex every 


moment-- “Meine Ruh is hin—Mein Herz is schwer. (My heart if 
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heavy—My peace of mind is shot) Ich find Sie nimmer und 
nimmer mehr! (Shall I find it?-—Never! Never more!) 

Now that I’d be practicing Marguerite’s aria it would be 
Gounod’s-- not Schubert’s-- variation on that cautionary 
paradigm of what it means to lose your soul—or to lose your 
heart-- to one who has. 

When I wrote to Alex about Miss Joseph’s Faust 
assignment, he concurred that Marguerite was a good choice 
forme. “But when I come home” he said, “what I yearn to 
hear you sing is the part of Sophie in “The Presentation of the 
Rose” duet from Der Rosenkavalier. Ask Miss Joseph if you can 
work on that.” 

Alex claimed Mozart as his favorite composer, but Der 
Rosenkavalier-- The Rose Bearer--probably the most famous of 
the Strauss/Hofmanstahl collaborations—was far and away his 
favorite opera. As a matter of fact, it played a curious thematic 
role throughout his life that he later wrote about in his memoirs. 
(1) 

On one unforgettable occasion when we happened to hear 
on the radio the introductory strains that signaled the approach 
of that incorrigible old roué, Baron Ochs, Alex became got so 
caught up in its witty, sad, seductively outrageous, thoroughly 


Viennese, spell, that he himself gave way to the impulse to burst 
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into song (not his strongest suit) and with arms outstretched, 
eyebrows hoisted high as he approached the top note, he 
boomed forth his own “la la la la la la la LAH!” 

Your voice teacher is right,” Alex continued, “Get into the 
spirit and you’re half way home! We Austrians ought to know. 
The great Hofmansthal himself—(an Austrian of course)-- 
claimed that ‘Austria first became spirit in its music and in that 
form it has conquered the world!’” 

Well Der Rosenkavalier, the quintessentially Austrian 
opera, certainly conquered his heart and mine—The world, 
perhaps, is an extravagant claim; but in that particular 
landlocked remnant of the ancient Holy Roman Empire, dreams 
of world domination, in one form or another, apparently die 
hard. 

Alex ended his letter by quoting the last line of the duet: 
“Ist Zeit unt Ewigkeit in einem seligen Augenblick, den will ich 
nie vergessen bis an meinen Tod.” “There’s time and all 
eternity in one blessed blinking of an eye—That I will never 
forget as long as I live.” 

“Ich bin Euer Liebden sehr verbunden. Ich bin Euer 
Liebden in aller Ewigkeit verbunden.” I am, my love, eternally 
beholden to you. 


MORE LESSONS 
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Emmy was delighted with Alex’s suggestion. She had 
sung Sophie in several European opera houses herself. I 
borrowed the score from the old 58" St. Music Library off Lex, 
and at my next lesson we began working on the duet. 

I had told her that the reason for my husband’s absence 
was that he had contracted tuberculosis and had to go toa 
clinic. If anyone asked that’s what we’d decided to tell them. 
We counted on the fact that the few friends Alex hadn’t 
alienated by excessive borrowing were, by then, so used to him 
dropping in and out of their lives that they would probably be 
tactful enough not to pursue whatever excuse I offered. 

Miss Joseph, however, who’d been through so much 
herself—she’d lost all her family in Dachau --was worried how I 
would manage while my husband was away. She told me if I 
needed money, she and her husband would be happy to lend me 
some. Thanks to my folks I didn’t have to take advantage of her 
magnanimous Offer but, at the time, it meant a great deal to me 
that she cared enough to ask. 

I did, of course, continue to take lessons—and not just 
from her. Hadn’t I, after all, already been warned that “the 
devil makes work for idle hands” by my grandmother? I kept 
myself as busy as possible. In addition to my part-time 


hostessing job, I began attending Chatham Square Music 
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School on a regular basis. Besides studying voice I took more 
ear training, solfegge, and music theory. 

I also enrolled in a scenes class at the Berghof Acting 
Studio. Alex knew Herbert Berghof--another Austrian 
compatriot of his--and recommended I work with him. It was his 
suggestion, too, that I sign up for ballet lessons. Ina previous 
life, pre-drugs, he’d lived with a ballerina and he knew one of 
the teachers at the studio where she’d taken class. 

What a fiasco this was! As it “turned out” (a painfully apt 
phrase—everybody there, except me, was—their feet never 
“clocked” at less than ten past ten) I’d stumbled into an 
advanced class. When the Italian ballet master insisted I try 
over and over again a step that was light years beyond me, I 
burst into tears and fled the rehearsal room. 

After I’d put on my street clothes and was about to leave, J/ 
maestro took me aside and spoke to me privately. “It is good to 
have temperament,” he said, referring to my embarrassing 
outburst; “but you must channel it into your work--not let it 
erupt like today or it will disrupt your life.” 

I opened my eyes in surprise. We’d only just met and he had 
me dead right. “Thankyou,” I said; and we shook hands. 

Alex’s mistake in sending me where I didn’t belong 


turned out to be 
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not so bad after all. I’d learned something --something that for 
me was far more important than ballet steps or balletic 
terminology. 

It was good I dropped the classes. We really didn’t have 
the money for it anyway. Not if I was going to have enough 
saved up to take us to Thailand. 

LOVE LETTERS FROM LEXINGTON 

Meanwhile Alex was “back out in population” (as he put it) 
—sufficiently well enough to start work on the painting he 
wanted to have finished in time for my Christmas visit. 

“Mein susses Leben. It is Saturday noon. The painting is 
proceeding, slowly, but proceeding nevertheless. I look at it and 
I’m reminded of Browning’s “One Word More” in which he 
says: “Does he write: He fain would paint her pictures. Does he 
paint: He fain would write her sonnets.” He also says every 
man has two soul sides to face his life with—one to serve the 
world in his endeavors; one to show a woman when he loves 
her.” 

(These love letters weren’t meant to be shown to the 
world! So to you who read them, remember please that this is 
MY Alex, heretofore mine alone, allowing me access-- depending 
on how well I learned to follow his leads, to read with care 


between the lines and tie together the prescient clues--into the 
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most private recesses of his complex, continually amazing self. 

I share these excerpts now—in all their “terrible syntax and 
emotional confusion,” as Alex said of one he already made 
public in May This House Be Safe From Tigers—because | feel 
the emotional renewal they helped affect is crucial to our story.) 

“Now then, after a twenty-two year hiatus, I am painting 
you a picture. I like it so far. It’s a kind of tour de force—a 
triumph of will over ailment—a psychosomatic picture in short. 
I will sit in the sun a little (Later Alex wrote that the Kentucky 
sunshine had had such a salutary and benign effect, his 
bathrobe had grown an entirely new nap) and then rest for half 
an hour on my bed. Then hopefully I will be able to proceed 
with my task. If I give you the impression that I do my work 
against my will, you are misunderstanding me. I long to do it, 
but cannot manage the sustained physical effort required to do 
it continuously. 

Just know this: I am anxious to live on any terms—under 
any conditions, so long as I’m not crippled or pathetic. Pain and 
discomfort mean nothing to me. We smoke it in our pipes this 
side of Her leg. (HER is Destiny, Femme, unpredictable, 
adorable, and my very kind friend--) We will get a fine Siamese 
cat as soon as I come home. I long to have one around us—with 


all the attributes listed above. 
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And now it’s dark night again. My health is the same—not 
particularly good—my pain goes on undiminished. I take the 
medicine of course and yesterday submitted some of my blood 
to the lab for final (I hope) testing. The doctor tells me I have a 
slightly enlarged heart—nothing to worry about! (They little 
know the largest contributing cause for this logical condition, do 
they my sweet?) Your letters are my delight. My whole day is 
enlivened and made meaningful by them. 

My treasure, does anyone know that when you enter a 
room, all my work, my thoughts, my dreams, and my love are 
trailing at your lovely heels? All I really want to tell you is in 
how many ways you are dear to me, and how hopeless life would 
seem if you were not at West Ninth Street reading and 
answering this. How completely you are woven into my 
thoughts...” 

My dear conjure man-- you knew well how to make scenes 
that would move me beyond my powers. And it was a great part 
—the dream part of a lifetime—straight from your enormously 
loving heart. 

HOLDING ON 

All throughout my entire lifetime, I’ve been subject to 

magic. Small wonder, then, with a mind so primed by Alex’s 


desperation and desire for a life made meaningful through love 
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and work, I kept having this almost mystical feeling that while 
he was in Lexington his behavior and subsequent well being 
were inextricably intertwined with mine. I suppose a somewhat 
contributing factor was the fact that I’d kept working on the 
part of the enchanted Marguerite in Faust. 

Meanwhile, Alex, with the help of Uncle Sam, was doing 
his level best to pry the monkey off his back. Once purged of 
the poison, his strengths realigning, he was no longer quite so 
shadowed by the remembered, forever illusory, euphoria of the 
first shot—that fatal moment of total enslavement when the 
cunning little beastie smiles its charming smile and clamors up 
behind to cling 
to what seem no longer to be mere shoulder blades but soaring 
angel wings. Too late comes the reflection of a hunchback and 
the dawning awareness that the disarming grin is, in reality, a 
menacing grimace. 

Alex’s self-healing was inevitably a time of often 
conflicting and dangerously uncertain energies. Nevertheless, 
out of our mutually deep psychic need, as he would concentrate 
upon me, so did I upon him. I wished my will for his well-being, 
my passion, and watchfulness, and my desire for our continuing 


union, to act by whatever ways possible to ward off destructive, 
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malignant influences and to keep my wizard whole and safe 
from harm. 
MAIL 

My favorite time of day was coming home after work. 
That was when I would begin the little twilight ritual that had 
evolved itself during Alex’s absence. 

After re-checking the mailbox, I’d hastily climb the four 
double-flights—always a breeze if I held in my hand the 
treasured talisman of a letter stamped “Ky.” As soon as I 
entered our sky-lighted L-shaped studio, I’d pull down our fold- 
up couch and place the letter carefully with Alex’s shirt that I 
kept under my pillow—the special goose-down pillow my 
grandma Amanda had made and that I’d brought back with me 
from Nebraska. 

The shirt was the same soft, green and tan plaid cotton 
one that Alex had been wearing the day we met. I’d shake it out 
and for a precious moment, hold it up to my face to breathe in 
his special smell. 

I always took my time when I refolded his shirt and 
tucked it away again with my new, still unread letter. Then 
quick as a wink, I’d pass through the tiny kitchen into the 
narrow room that held the claw-footed tub and the small sink 


where we also washed our dishes; and quickly, quickly I’d shed 
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my things and hang them up on the hooks Alex had pounded 
into the white-plastered wall and pin up my hair and push the 
plastic-covered, flat-surfaced door that covered the tub up 
against the wall. 

Then, slowly--ever so slowly, feeling as privileged as a 
pampered princess in the warm, enchanted space we had so 
lovingly cleared for one another, I’d slip under the coverlet of 
minuscule crystal bubbles and wearing rainbow eyes, I’d let 
myself sink into simple mindless reverie, idly watching for 
whatever might come drifting to the surface. 

When the water was no longer steamy hot, I’d dry myself 
off, and apply lotions and powders as if I were truly about to 
rendezvous with my beloved. Then I’d hastily pull the long 
flannel granny gown Alex had given me over my head and pad 
barefoot back to our pull-down bed. By then the room would be 
full of twilight’s soft blue glow so I’d turn on the lamp and 
plump up my grandma’s pillow and Alex’s too, before I propped 
both of them the way Alex, a chronic reader in bed, had showed 
me how to do. First one doubled into a supporting wedge, the 
other leaning length-wise, flat on top. Time, at last, to stretch 
luxuriously beneath the covers and to open Alex’s letter. 

I’d read it. And after I’d read it again, I’d close my eyes 


and press it hard against my breast—hard enough to hear my 
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own heart beating--and then I would write to my husband—the 
sweetest moment of the day for me. 
THE BLUE GRASS BLUES 

Most of Alex’s letters were full of optimistic projections 
about our future. Also, after his health had improved, there was 
lots of talk about what he was painting. Once in a while, 
however, he found himself again back “in the belly of the beast.” 

“Margie my darling, It is evening. Some sad black man 
is singing an 
old-timey blues I first heard about 20 years ago. His deep, fine 
voice drifts softly through my door: “Take your shoes off baby, 
or stop walkin’ through my mind!” He wails as only a man 
without his freedom knows to wail: “Set down quiet in my heart 
and bring me peace of mind!” 

There is no mail distribution on Sunday. It is a gloomy 
day along these hospital corridors. I think of you intensely and 
passionately. Oh my love, 

sometimes I read out of your letters so much loneliness so 
precisely mirroring 

my own that it fairly shatters me to go on with my daily routine. 
I believe truly that you need me as urgently as I need you...that 
you are being heroic to the point of frenzy to bear our 


separation as bravely as you do and that you pass through 
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periods of deep hopelessness that make your days and nights 
one long cauchemar...I know all this because it describes my 
state of mind from week to week in its moody up-and-down 
swings and because I live and recover my hopefulness because I 
love you more than my comfort, or my peace, or my life...” 

It was not uncommon for letters from Lexington that were 
begun on a Sunday to bring disheartening news from the 
battlefront. Time to regroup—to deal with morale and dash off a 
letter. For clearly my part in maintaining the line was becoming 
more and more important. It was also demanding. Particularly 
as I began to see how vital I was to Alex’s defense. 

Even the banal routine assignments—simple as they 
seemed—presented more than their fair share of niggling little 
problems. Alex wanted to have the painting he’d dreamed up 
for me while he was in the infirmary ready when I arrived at 
Christmas. That meant in many of his letters there would be an 
ukas sending me on various missions-- most commonly to 
procure some special art supplies. 

“Looking at the Brown Brothers ad more carefully, I notice 
I have nothing to check except size because ‘cold pressed’ in 
paper parlance means ‘rough surface’... So you’ll just have to 
ask them ifthey have what I want. They are an enormous store 


and they may have it, but not at the sale prices. The size I want 
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is closest to 23-1\2 by 34-1\2. I have time to answer you once 
more before you get here so don’t buy until you’re sure—all 
right? The krylon fixative you can get here at..” and so forth. 
Despite Alex’s minute instructions, it was often next to 
impossible to carry out his orders. Not having painted for 
twenty-two years, he tended to operate in another time frame 
and many of the materials that had worked so well for him 
then, were no longer being stocked. It wasn’t the first time (nor 
the last) that Alex and I would seem like keys to a house that 
no longer existed. 
I LEARN ABOUT FLUGERLS 

Considering my twenty-odd corn-fed years and general 
basic training, clearly the high-ranking position my husband 
had bestowed upon me was bound to be full of potential pitfalls. 
Having come of age in the mid-west’s sexually charged 
atmosphere during the repressed ‘50s, I knew heat lightning 
from unpredictably approaching storms of potentially 
cataclysmic dimensions much more intimately than was 
comfortable for either one of us. 

Now without the protective aura of my magician’s physical 
proximity—his magnetic presence, this time on my own was 


going to require careful strategic planning. 
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“You'll have to watch out,” my husband had warned, 
“You can never know when or where—at what unguarded 
moment of weakness, a Fluger! might pull an unexpected 
attack.” 

“Flugerl!?” I’d never heard that word before. In my next 
letter I asked him to please explain. This is what he wrote. 

“T suppose the closest word in English would be a ‘wolf.’ But 
it’s a lot more subtle than that. A Flugerl is Austrian slang fora 
man who is able to prey on the psycho-biological mystery that 
haunts a woman’s nervous system. As a genre they’re extremely 
tricky--not because of any braininess or talent of their own—As a 
mere man among men, they are often astonishingly 
unaccomplished, hardly ever rich, and not necessarily 
handsome.” 

And then came his warning. 

“However, Margie, they do have something —something 
that is atavistically powerful. They possess the exact critical 
wavelength to upset the moral and psychic equilibrium of 
another man’s woman and she knows it the minute he walks into 
a room-- even if her back is to the door! Furthermore, there is 
unfortunately no real weapon against a Flugerl except a rapid 
and unceremonious withdrawal from the premises where he is 


rampant. Otherwise the Flugerl will take possession of his 
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target and toy with the heart of the woman he has his eye on in 
exactly the same callous way that a cat plays with a damaged 
mouse. No, better to run! It’s the only defense from a Flugerl.” 
MAINTAINING THE LINE 

Well, I didn’t have to run. Or to lie. Despite a couple of 
invitations from tempting hunks in my acting class, I was able 
to stand my ground. “To be forewarned is to be forearmed,” 
according to The Farmer’s Almanac. And if for his resource 
material Alex had his confreres from the Eastern Realm— 
Altenberg, Heine, Heidegger, Rilke and Freud, my points of 
reference extended mostly west of the Missouri—The Wizard of 
Kansas--Frank Baum; William Cullen Bryant--the silver-tongued 
orator; Willa Cather, Marie Sandoz and Black Elk of the wind- 
haunted sandhills, and, most psychologically influential of all (-- 
having been grafted onto my hybrid being when I was a child--) 
the Scandinavian Hans Christian. Grandma Jenny was an 
Anderson after all. 

So my duty was clear. I knew what I was to do. As in all 
good fairy stories, I was to be true to: “A”--my beloved, “B”-- 
my emerging self, the phantasmagorical creature my wizard had 
so passionately needed that he had for all practical purposes 
charmed me into attempting to portray; and, “C”-- most 


importantly where Alex was concerned, we were, both of us to 
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be true to his conception of what on earth mattered-- to live with 
ONE FOOT IN OZ. 

“We too must make our daily compromises with pressing 
reality but we shall keep our inner eye fixed on the real goal of 
existence—“the Good—the True and the Beautiful”. The thought 
of shared loveliness—our mutual responsiveness to the creative 
vibrations that alone matter in a transient and trivial world— 
that’s what keeps me alive. If God spares us, we will again go to 
the ballet, to the theatre, to the museums and quicken our souls 
with the kind of beauty that stimulates thought and deep 
feelings. Already we have see Eglevsky dance, held hands at 
Jeux Interdit, shared our lunch with the pigeons at the boat 
house in Central Park, and after listening to the holy beggar in 
Boris Goudonov, dined in the Oak Room at the Plaza. “Let the 
gods speak softly of us in the days hereafter”... We shall speak 
softly of them in the presence of Goya’s young prince and the 


dark warrior from Etruria...” 


CHRISTMAS SOUTH OF THE MASON DIXON LINE 
MEETING DOROTHY 
At long last the day came to pack up and leave for 
Lexington. It turned out to be a long and grueling trip--a 


nightmare really. The bus lost so much time en route that I 
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missed my two a.m. connection. Happily I had someone to talk 
to. In that dismal neon glare common to bus stations in the 
middle of the night, 
I’d sat down on a bench next to a young black woman who’d got 
on in Washington.—Her name was Dotty—Dotty Lee. 

“And you? she’d asked. 

Margie,” I said, “Margie Lou.” 

After we’d commiserated with one another about our 
regionally “girly girl” names—Margie Lou and Dotty Lee instead 
of Margaret Louisa and Dorothy Leonora, we discovered we 
had other things in common too. We were both originally mid- 
westerners from a small town and, like me, she too was making 
her first visit south of the Mason/Dixon line. We’d also both 
spent a year abroad after graduating from high-school. While I 
was in France, she’d been an exchange student in Germany. 
Chatting with her helped take my mind off the fact that the 
minutes--the hours--were passing much too fast and my chances 
of seeing Alex on the day before Christmas as planned were 
rapidly diminishing. On that last lap into Lexington, despite my 
obsessive urging the bus on as if it were some Kentucky 
thoroughbred like Whirlaway instead of an old run-down, 
grimy-windowed bus, we did not arrive until after visiting hours 


out at the hospital 
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were Over. 

I was heart-broken; but at least I had a place to stay. 

Alex had taken care of that. When we arrived I was to call Dr. 
Montgomery’s wife, Holly, so she could come pick me up. 

“Imagination doth make cowards of us all,” or so Hamlet 
soliloguizes in Shakespeare’s play that bears the prince of 
Denmark’s name. But Alex’s imagined picture of how I’d be 
spending Christmas Eve alone in downtown Lexington had 
emboldened him to take a quite desperate measure. 

A couple of weeks before I left, he’d trekked up to the top 
floor and, (without an appointment) knocked on the door of Dr. 
Colbough, the head supervising officer. At a gruff “Yes,” which 
clearly meant “No,” Alex opened the door and saw two men, 
both in uniform, leaning toward one another. Obviously until his 
interruption they had been conferring very seriously. 

The older doctor who, in his letter Alex observed, was 
quite bald, and rather stocky, was, to quote Alex, “not at all 
inclined to be amiable.” However by a stroke of great good luck 
the younger officer turned out to be the same Dr. DeWitt 
Montgomery who’d treated Alex in the infirmary. 

It was one of those moments when Alex’s theater 
experiences stood him in good stead. That is, he knew how to 


make an entrance. 
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“IT suppose,” he said, “that it’s a terrible mistake and 
tactless, too, to barge in on a psychiatrist when one is in 
trouble, isn’t it? 

Dr. Colbough rewarded Alex with a miniscule smile, 
gestured for him to sit down. After both doctors settled 
themselves into listening position as their profession trains them 
to do, Alex told them about my impending visit and explained 
how, as the time neared, he was feeling more and more frantic. 

“You see my wife is only 21,” Alex said; “and although 
she’s been to Paris and to Rome to study for a year, on festive 
occasions like Christmas, she’s always been with people who are 
related to her and who love her very dearly. Every time I 
imagine her eating alone downtown at the Golden Horseshoe 
on such a family night, it’s almost more than I can bear!” 

That was when Dr. DeWitt Montgomery spoke up . 

“T think,” the good doctor said, “I have the solution to the 
whole problem.” “Why don’t you just arrange for your wife to 
spend Christmas Eve with my wife, who will, anyway, be 
entertaining my parents who are also coming down for the 
holidays. I have two small children and so it will be a real family 


evening for everybody.” 
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Then, Alex wrote, the amazing Dr. Montgomery went on to 
suggest that as he had hospital duty that night, Alex should 
bring his amphojel and they’d share their dinner together too! 

This was such a profound blessing to us, and so totally in 
accord with the true spirit of the season, that Alex vowed on the 
spot if heaven was kind and gave back to him a measure of 
health, he would make each of them a painting in 
commemoration of their stupendous kindness. 

So I needed to call Holly Montgomery-- but first I had to 
find out where there were phones. When I went up to the desk 
to ask, I overheard the clerk saying to Dotty, “I’m sorry miss, 
but the Phoenix Hotel has no rooms for colored people.” 

Dotty and I had a lot in common. Except for the color of 
our skin! At that particular time in that particular place, that 
over-rode everything else. 

Was I hearing right? I couldn’t believe he was turning 
her away. I know none should ever be as naive as I was, but in 
1954 in my little home-town, Chadron Nebraska, there was only 
one Negro citizen—a well thought of man who, as I recall, lived 
in the hotel. 

I think Dotty must have been in a state of shock. She just 


stood there not saying anything at all. That’s when I butted in. 
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“Well then,” I said in a rather haughty voice, “where 
would you suggest she stay?!” 

“There is,” the clerk replied, “a colored hotel on the edge 
of town, but,” he looked at my well-dressed new friend, “I 
couldn’t really recommend it.” 

“Of course,” he said, “if she’s your maid she’s allowed to 
stay in your room with you.” 

I could see he was trying to be helpful. I could also see 
how humiliated Dotty felt. 

“Thank you,” I said, “but before we sign in, I need to make 
a phone call.” 

The two of us sat down on a huge overstuffed leather sofa 
and I explained my husband had arranged for me to stay with a 
doctor’s family, “Maybe,” I said , “Dr. Montgomery’s wife will 
have enough room for you too. Or if not, maybe she’ll know of a 
good place for you to stay. I’ll go phone her now. Watch my bag 
please,” I called over my shoulder, “I’ll be right back.” 

Holly Montgomery did have a suggestion. What with her 
in-laws and children and me they had a full house; but she said 
she knew someone she could call. “I’ll let you know what goes 
when I pick you up,” she said. “Meanwhile, tell the young 
woman not to worry--we’ll work out something.” Alex was right-- 


the Montgomerys were clearly on the path to sainthood. 
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As I passed the check-in desk, the clerk motioned for me 
to come over. 

“The young colored woman left this for you,” he said 
hoisting my suitcase to the floor in front of the desk. “She also 
left you this note.” I tore it open. 

“Dear Margie, 

Thank you for trying to help. We’re not in Kansas 
anymore are we? Sorry not to be able to say goodbye in person; 
but a bus to D.C. has just pulled up and under the 
circumstances—it being so late and all, I’ve decided to take it. 

Aufwiedersehn, Dotty 

My first experience with southern hospitality. It was 
everything I’d heard about it and more--if you were white! 

A DIVINE CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 

“Tt’s Christmas. I sit here scribbling while you are 
somewhere in Lexington a few miles from me. So lean back, my 
darling, my bride, and don’t be afraid. Know that you shall 
never be exposed or alone as long as I breathe upon this 
earth...” 

I relaxed back into the pillows on the rollaway bed the 
Montgomerys had set up for me in their cozy attic room with the 


sloping ceiling, and looked out the window. 
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I had seen Alex—we had looked into one another’s eyes; 
although we were not allowed to touch! The authorities weren’t 
taking any chances that drugs might be smuggled onto the 
premises. 

Dr. Montgomery had let me drive out with him a couple of 
hours before visiting hours officially began. From my West 
Street experiences I knew it would probably take an 
agonizingly long time to get signed in. It did. Finally, after 
they’d checked through my purse and given it back to me, I was 
turned over to a tight-lipped guard who announced in a cold 
voice he would take me to the visitor’s area. 

“Merry Christmas!” I smiled at him. 

“Merry Christmas,” he said. But he didn’t smile back. 

Not so merry for him I suppose, being on duty on 
Christmas Day. Too bad. However, when I mentioned this later 
on to Alex, he pointed out that guards, for reasons beyond the 
necessity of drawing a salary, choose of their own free will to 
spend most of their lives in prison. Inmates at least get out—or 
the majority of them do after a parole board decides they’ve 
satisfactorily paid their debt to society. Of course, despite the 
fact that there were a number of involuntary “patients” within 
these formidable walls, it was a hospital I was visiting--or so it 


was Officially designated. 
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“Follow me,” the guard said, and marched me down a 
long, cavernous hall. “Click, click, click,”-- the sound of my heels 
half running on the highly polished ice-white floor. He walked 
so fast, I had trouble keeping up. Finally we stopped ata 
massive barred gate that stretched, ceiling to floor, all the way 
across the quite wide hall. After we’d passed through, I 
understood why the hospital was called “the slammer!” A 
virtual thunderclap—made all the more menacing by the fact 
that it was totally mechanical. The sound—its bone chilling 
crash-- was so unexpectedly loud I literally jumped. A couple 
more ominously reverberating iron barred gates opened and 
closed behind us before we finally arrived at the visitor’s area. 

It was a small, carpeted room with a few chairs, a 
curiously old-fashioned standing ash try, and pictures of horses 
on the walls. The guard motioned me to sit down and took his 
place by the door. He would stand there with his hands locked 
behind his back, not moving a muscle, for the entire two hours 
of our allotted visit. 

Waiting—always more waiting. I got up and walked 
around to take a gander at the photographs of the 
thoroughbreds on the walls. There was one of “Whirlaway”— 
clearly an auspicious name; but in the next picture according 


the caption underneath, the champion was called “Seabiscuit.” 
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“Why” I asked the guard, “would they give a race horse 
such a curious name?” 

“T wouldn’t know,” he said, continuing to stare straight 
ahead, not giving the least little nod in my direction. My mid- 
western efforts to make a little affable small talk were getting 
nowhere fast. 

I sat down again. I took out my compact and for the 
umpteenth time, moistened my lips a little with lipstick. I’d just 
put my purse on the floor when a male nurse brought Alex into 
the waiting room. He was in a wheel chair! I wasn’t prepared 
for that at all. From the way he sounded in his letters I expected 
him to be up and around. 

A wheelchair! But nevermind. He looked divine—very 

regal in fact. 
Over the immaculate white cotton pajamas that he also always 
wore even at home, he had a royal-purple corduroy bathrobe 
draped over his shoulders that gave the effect of a flowing cape. 
Later he explained to me that he’d managed to wangle this 
coveted item from an inmate assistant who worked in the 
clothing room by judiciously giving him a carton of cigarettes. 
He wanted to look good for me too. 

He looked so well I decided to think of the wheelchair as 


a kind of prop—just a temporary makeshift throne for my “King 
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of Hearts.” There was a wonderful rosy-cheeked glow about him 
—from all the blood transfusions I suppose; or maybe the 
excitement of our first meeting since the horror of West Street 
Jail. 

He had a painting lying over his knees—my Christmas 
present! The male nurse took it off his lap and propped it up 
against the wall. 

“Merry Christmas Margie!” the nurse said with a smile. 

He knew my name! Alex must have talked about me to 
him. Again his charm was working its spell—a little sympathetic 
human warmth began to subversively infiltrate the icy confines 
of the Federal Narcotics Hospital in Lexington Kentucky. 

The attending nurse whose name I learned was Mac, 
handed the now slightly more relaxed-looking guard, a filled-out 
form that said I was allowed to take the painting with me when 
I left that day. Dr. Colbough had given his okay. Another big 
smile for me from Mac. (Alex must have talked to him about me 
a lot) Then he pulled on the wheel-chair brake and told Alex 
he’d be back for him at the appointed time. 

“La Mer’--- Alex said, looking at the painting—“It’s called 
‘La Mer—Do you like it?” 


“Oh, Alex,” I said—“I love it!” 
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Night after glorious night, all summer long, we’d listened 
to Debussy’s “La Mer” lying on our fold-down bed awash in the 
twilight’s soft glow. One day we’d discovered an album of 
French music leaning up against our hall door. It belonged to 
our cockney super, Jack—a proud new addition to his fine 
collection of classical recordings that he was apparently so 
eager to share with us he’d climbed all the way to the top floor. 

“You can imagine how I felt,” Alex said, “ when I 
discovered the same recording here in the library. 1 played it 
every time I worked on the painting.” 

“Tt’s a painting full of music,” I said. 

It was, too; and not just figuratively. It was based on 
shapes of antique musical instruments that we had seen at a 
summer exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

“When you go back to New York, pussy cat, go take 
another look at that exhibition. I think the most beautiful objects 
made by man on this earth are musical instruments. And yet 
many of the same shapes exist in the sea as snails, as sea 
horses, or even as sting rays. I wanted to show that all forms 
utilized by man in his various works have always existed in the 
free organic forms produced by nature. You see,” Alex said, 
“T’ve discovered being a ‘sur-imagist’ suits my peculiar 


temperament.” 
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“What’s a ‘sur-imagist?’” I asked. 
“In my case a Sur-imagist is a surrealist who’s shamelessly 


my” 


rediscovered emotion.” Our eyes met—as the saying goes. But 
let me tell you that’s a pathetically inadequate description. 
What met between us that Christmas day in that sad little 
waiting room in the Public Health Service Hospital in Lexington 
Kentucky was a lot more than our eyes. 

Alex unlocked the brake and swiveled his wheel chair 
around so we were sitting almost knee to knee, or to put it more 
accurately, forehead to forehead in the manner of mental 
spiritual transference practiced by enlightened Buddhist 
teachers. We spoke, my husband, my lover, my teacher and I, of 
many things; but what we were truly listening to was the 
emotional subtext underneath the words. 

All too soon the time was up. When Mac walked into the 
room, I was chattering on about “Seabiscuit.” Alex had just told 
me he was the most famous come-back champion race horse of 
all time; but I still wanted an explanation for such a seemingly 
unrelated name. 

“Oh,” Mac said, ” every Kentuckian can tell you that. The 
names of thoroughbreds often reveal their lineage. Seabiscuit’s 


stud was Hard Tack. ” 
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I glanced over at the guard. Apparently the only “horse- 
sense” he had was not to get involved with visitors. 

I watched as Mac wheeled Alex out of the room: and then 
I checked my watch. We’d had two full hours together. 
Tomorrow we would have the same. And the day after that. 

The following day would be our last. By then the atmosphere 
would be so changed even Delbert, the originally cold-hearted 
guard, would turn his head so we could embrace one another 
when we said “goodbye.” 

I folded Alex’s Christmas note and put it gently on the 
window sill. Then I walked over to the painting and knelt on the 
floor to take one more look. I decided I’d take it with me when I 
went downstairs for dinner. I had little presents for everyone 
but I’d also share Alex’s picture--a gift of spirit--his gift of love. 

I wanted the Montgomery family to know how the doctor 
in their midst had helped to midwife a miracle. After twenty-two 
years, Alexander King had begun painting again. And it was 
Dewitt Montgomery who’d cut through the hospital’s 
bureaucratic red tape so that could happen. 

I started singing to myself—an old spiritual I’d learned 
from Barbara Kaye, my dear dear friend and coincidentally the 
wife of the esteemed African- American composer I’d met at the 


American Academy in Rome when my uncle was there. 
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“The little cradle rocks tonight in glory. Tonight in glory! 
Tonight in glory! The little cradle rocks tonight in glory. Tonight 
the Christmas child is born. 

apes If anyone should ask you who I am--who I am—who I am, 
If anyone should ask you who I am, tell them I’m a child of God.” 

My artist husband was remembering who he was—what 
he was born to do. No longer so prone to succumb to the 
overpowering scent of the opium poppy that promises those 
“little anodynes from pain...” No more drowsing his life away in 
“The Field of Dreams,” but beyond all that now he stands ata 
major crossroads in his life. And finding himself surrounded by 
green pastures, he takes a manly breath of fresh air, looks in all 
six directions and turns his life around. And I’m there by his 
side. 

Before tripping light-heartedly down the attic stairs, I put 
away Alex’s letter, and took one last look outside at the leaden 
sky. A cluster of large, wet snow crystals clinging altogether in 
one big, asymmetrical flake drifted slowly, slowly past the 
window alighting in perfect silence on the sill. 

Snow! It is was snowing! A white Christmas in 


Lexington Kentucky. 
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‘And so it came to pass that the dear wayfaring stranger 
spent a most gracious Christmas at the home of the 
Montgomerys. A blessed, blessed holiday that was an occasion 
of kindness from the world to both of us which I shall always 
remember.” Excerpt from Mine Enemy Grows Older by 


Alexander King 


THE LONGEST MONTHS 
“WHEN HEAVEN IS KIND” 

The visit had definitely helped. It would be easier now 
that our time together had given us a chance to replenish our 
dwindling supply of sense memories. The trick was to be able 
to trigger them at will. I had Alex’s painting, La Mer, with its 
evocation of all the heavenly summer evenings we’d listened to 
Debussy’s tone poem awash in shades of blue. And I had his 
shirt. All Alex had of me was a small paint-speckled picture 
tacked at the top of his drawing board—‘“a talisman to watch 
over my work,” he’d said. 

It would be three long months before I’d be seeing Alex 
again—not until the weekend of April llth--my 22"¢ birthday 
which, that year, also came at Easter time. There would be, by 
then, at least several more paintings for me to see. Once he 


got going, he worked at an astonishing pace—twenty-one 
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paintings finally in the six months he was well enough to paint 
in Lexington—enough to try to get a show and hopefully sell 
enough to provide us with a nice little nest egg. 

Meanwhile I continued to miss him. The awareness of his 
absence ailed in me like a suppurating wound. I missed him in 
the awful way of a homesick child—without let-up. But it came 
as a big surprise to find that I missed him most of all in places 
he’d told me about but where we’d never actually been 
together. When I’d shared this little insight with him in one of 
my daily letters, this is how he responded. 

“It is a deep character trait; and one we have in common. 
Just now someone turned on the Khachiturian piano concerto 
and blindly, I reached for 
your hand...It seems I can no longer enjoy anything without the 
awareness of your presence somewhere about me... What I’m 
trying to tell you is that much beauty has meaning for me only 
as I interpret it to someone else; but because I am unreservedly 
fond of hardly anyone, the deepest aesthetic impacts can only be 
told to the one person I live for unequivocally...and that’s just 
about as plain as I can make it. I know you understand me. I 
know you do. You always understood some of it, but mistakenly 
believed that anyone would suffice asa SHARER. Anyone can 


suffice as an auditor, but that is all. You reproach yourself as a 
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bad listener because sometimes you’re not quite ready to follow 
a poem as it’s read to you, but you denigrate your miraculous 
intuition that leaps across all obstacles and finds the truth. That 
will do for the next few years until you settle down to listening. 

We—you and I, my Katzerl—live actually so much in the 
presence of the one we love that separation from each other is 
like a major suspension of reality. Forgive me all this psychic 
disembowelment, but I have just reread one hundred and eleven 
pages of my self-analysis; and my one hope of recovery is to 
cling to two or three certainties which most men never 
investigate—the certainty of my taste, my talent and my 
intelligence is not enough unless I can put it at the service of my 
love. Remember my father’s maxim: “Intellect without heart is 
the worst kind of sterility.” Well, I must use myself in devotion 
or live in a vacuum of vanity and pointless self-approval. From 
now on, everything I do is a token of my love for you...and I 
hope you will accept it without false modesty or self- 
belittlement....” 

THE VERNAL EQUINOX 

Day after day after day, the weeks, the months, the winter 
dragged on. But at long last it appeared we’d passed through 
the always ominous Ides of March and spring would soon be 


here. 
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In short, now that Alex’s body was no longer a self- 
imposed toxic dump, those ghostly visitations from a thwarted 
Morpheus with the vengeful residue of withdrawal symptoms-- 
the night sweats, the nausea, sleeplessness etc.—were fleeting 
and less threatening. Like Peter Pan after Wendy’s remarkable 
mending skills had grounded his shadow back to where it 
belonged, Alex King was once more ready to fly again. Buoyed 
by his super-abundance of natural energy, his elan vital had 
returned. 

Even when he was still recovering from the ulcer attack, 
he’d mustered sufficient stamina to make the pictures for Dr. 
Calbough and Dr. DeWitt Montgomery as he’d promised. By 
February his picture of Don Juan was ready to send to my Uncle 
Dale, and mid-March the painting for mom and daddy was 
almost finished. “Incidentally,” he’d written, “your parents’ 
picture is turning out so well I shall hate to give it up; but that is 
the only gift worth giving I think.” 

Oh yes, the grass was greening, the blossoms blooming, 
the birds and I were singing duets, and Alex was bumping on 
down the road to recovery! 

“I’m moving into a more favorable orbit with the vernal 
equinox—that’s all that matters. Not least of my joys is that I 


shall see you one day sooner than I expected. In less than a 
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month from today, if heaven is kind, I shall pass into the final 
stage of my present mutations and emerge on that side of the 
cosmos where spring is eternally in bloom.” 

Had I then been initiated, as I was later to be, into the 
compensatory techniques of the psychosomatic process, the 
euphoric tone of this particular letter would have made me more 
wary. At the time, however, I was still too self- involved to have 
noticed that a leaf, before falling, will often float toward the sun 
for one last ecstatic moment. 

THE “STROKELETTE” AND THE PROMISE 

The next letter contained news of yet one more addition to 
Alex’s “long litany of disasters.” He’d had a stroke—a 
“strokelette,” as he called it—to make it, I suppose, less 
threatening to both of us. Alex was working his verbal magic 
again; and it’s true, it could have been a lot worse. He wasn’t 
paralyzed and he had not -thank God—lost his speech. At first, 
he said, he slurred his words a little but after only few days, that 
had ended. The pain however --the perpetual needling 
sensation in his left arm—did not. Whether it was caused by a 
constricted blood vessel or a miniature flooding in his brain, we 
would never know. The main thing for him was to see it as a 


friendly warning that his blood pressure was dangerously high. 
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As luck would have it, at just that time a community in 
northern India was discovered where no one ever died of a 
stroke. It seems everyone in the village was in the habit of 
chewing Snakeroot. The pharmaceutical companies quickly 
followed suit and began producing synthetic “Snakeroot” in 
their laboratories. 

“Tt’s worked,” Alex wrote to me, “for the great Gandhi, 
and Dr. Montgomery thinks it will bring my blood pressure 
down as well. So you see my dear, although I seem to be 
continuing to bust apart in every department, you'll be happy to 
hear my qualifications for sainthood appear also to be 
improving! I’ve just been reading a hagiography on the saints 
that I found here in the library. I already knew that your 
beloved Francis of Assisi was not the only saint who had led a 
sinful life before his conversion. But I did not know that it’s now 
conjectured that he, along with some of the other brethern, 
suffered high blood pressure as well. There’s hope for me yet! 

God knows I have committed many sins. Not least of 
which is the precious time I wasted in the pursuit of morphine. 
I was far gone into my mislaid decade, when one morning in 
May someone kept ringing the back door bell until finally I was 


annoyed enough to answer. 
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I ’d thought it would be just another bill collector. 

Imagine my surprise when standing there instead was this 
beautiful young girl looking for a room to rent. Before you left 
you gave me a check to pay for a month in advance—That’s 
common procedure. However, it was my idea for you to make 
your check out to cash. I regret to say Hiram never saw a penny 
of that money as I immediately went out and scored. 

You appeared at the most critical point in my life—a real 
crisis in my psyche. And now as little by little my illnesses 
diminish, I feel more and more my life beginning to be sane and 
meaningful because of you—My work has taken a new impetus 
towards a fresh evolution; I have found more becoming and 
suitable modes of humility in my relation to the whole creative 
mystery—all because of you. And these are aspects of the great 
bounty that has been showered upon me which EVERYONE 
CAN SEE—There are secret joys that only my heart knows, the 
deep draughts of blind assurance I drink from the springs of 
your generous nature and the quiet, the serene certitude that as 
long as you live, I shall never again be alone. I have hardly ever 
dared to assume as much in all my past life, nor risked to 
burden anyone with so much faith... 

Do you recall, my love, the time I read you those passages 


from Henry The VIII and we talked of Sir Thomas More and how 
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he was the keeper of the king’s conscience—Well you have 
become the keeper of this king’s conscience, so please listen 
carefully to what I have to say. I want you to know I will never 
again jeopardize my well-being as it not only includes but rests 
on you—I mean to savor my life with nothing that may cast the 
slightest shadow across our future. It is not a promise I make 
only to you... make to myself in the knowledge that I shall 
never know a moment’s peace of mind again if I fail in this 
commitment. When the time comes you will learn to relax in my 
assurance and have a new relationship to your role as my wife— 
Whatever may befall, you will know that sorrow will not be the 
effect of my willfulness or my self-laceration... Whatever hurts 
one of us, damages both. 

Soon I shall be beyond this place. Only God alone can 
separate us after that. No foolish man—not even this one—shall 
ever do so again At this precise moment, I find life too precious 
to risk my happiness, or yours, through any of the devious forms 
of self-abasement I have learned so well. Oh my love, to be 
with you without fear or anxiety! Trust this promise I make to 
my own legend which is no longer mine but OURS—From now 
on nothing indeed is mine alone except the last breath which I 
owe to creation.” 


“ETERNITY’S GREAT SONG” 
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By the time I finished reading Alex’s letter, my hand 
was trembling. I let it fall in my lap and reflected on this latest 
crisis. I was missing my husband. And I was frightened. 
Despite the lightness with which he treated his “strokelette,” it 
was Clear he wasn’t as unalarmed as he wished to appear. 

Such a beautiful letter, so full of life and passion! But his 
hopes for a future that we would share together were rife with 
intimations of mortality. What was that last sentence? “Trust 
this promise I make to my own legend which is no longer mine 
but OURS—from now on nothing indeed is mine alone except 
the last breath which I owe to creation.” 

Who was I to receive such an avowal of love?! And yes, to 
make life meaningful we all need something to live for. But 
with Alex it was someone. He’d written that, for him the 
deepest aesthetic impacts could only be told to the one person 
he lived for—“unequivocally” -“And that,” he said, “is about as 
plain as I can make it.” 

Wizards have the gift to make us believe in magic. Like an 
older, hence wiser Orpheus, Alex sang me into life-- He led me 
to believe in myself—to believe in my own potential. But 
despite the fact that I danced to his moon-mad melodies, I was 
no sorceress. The little magic I had was strictly in his eyes. Still 


I knew it truly was because of me that he’d vowed never again 
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“to jeopardize his well-being with any of the devious forms of 
self abasement he had learned so well.” Hadn’t he, after all, on 
one of those interminable sleepless nights when he was still 
suffering from withdrawal, translated Rainer Maria Rilke for 
me? 

“And all that touches us, myself and you, 

takes us together like a violin bow 

that draws a single voice out of two strings. 
Upon what instrument have we been strung? 
And who is playing with us in his hand 

While all eternity’s great song is sung...” 

I was honored that he considered me to be an integral 
part of “The Great Song.” Also I already understood that our 
story did, indeed, reverberate with legendary overtones. But to 
be told his well-being “rested on me?” That was scary. So much 
responsibility was more than I felt prepared to carry. I wasn’t 
quite 22 years old and whatever confidence I had in myself to 
cope with the complexities of our life together versus my 
feelings of being totally inadequate and vulnerable and 
desperately insecure, swung like a pendulum on an arc of 180 
degrees. 

I was like a little kid who’d pumped so high on a 
schoolyard swing that the chains went slack and began to jerk 
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so hard, it looked like I might actually go over the top. On bad 
days I was afraid I’d fall out of the swing and come crashing 
down on the hard-packed dirt. But the days I had a letter from 
Alex and was high on his hyperbole it seemed, instead, more 
likely we’d keep on together until we’d pumped high enough to 
bust loose, fly ourselves back over the rainbow, and land once 
more into our own dear precious home. 

For if Alex’s return to a world made meaningful through 
love and work depended on me, my finding a way to feel at 
home in the world depended just as much on him. 

But then he knew all about that --How many dark nights 
I’d talked my heart out until the first faint glimmerings of dawn. 
Always he’d heard the feelings underneath my words; and when 
they hurt, he’d healed them, too, by making me feel worth 
listening to. I guess that’s what we did for one another. God 
knows I loved tripping with him through his stories. He also felt 
empowered by the ease with which he could transport me out of 
the everyday world and into times and places I could only be 
through the ecstasy of his evocations. The following is from one 
of the last letters he wrote from Lexington: 

“T just returned to my room with mail and read your 


lovely, lovely letter 
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in which you speak of all the things we’ve done and seen 
together in the stark sunlight of Haiti, the warm sands of 
Carthage...the many other memorable beauties of the past that 
you have shared with me through my stories. Even if 
I died tomorrow, I will have seen the great beauty that was 
seeded in your soul derive nourishment from MY life to flower 
into the precious thing that will in turn be YOUR life. I hope to 
live and share it, but at least I know that my wonder at the 
marvel of existence is continued more truly in YOUR heart than 
in any other persons I have ever known. This comforts me, 
gives me happiness and gives me, above all, a sense of 
accomplishment I have RARELY experienced. 
THE HOMECOMING 
That last week before Alex’s release date, I was a nervous 
wreck. 
I managed to get through it all by throwing myself into a frenzy 
of house cleaning. 
When at last June 5" arrived, (“Bloomsday” made famous 
by James Joyce, as Alex had noted in his last letter) it was a 
mellow summer day—warm enough to wear the cotton, rosebud- 
sprinkled “little house on the prairie” dress that was a favorite 
of Alex’s. After trying out several different hairstyles, I’d 
finally settled on braiding my hair and pinning it around my 
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head in what, thanks to my Viennese swain, I’d come to think of 
as “the Empress Elizabeth Coronet.” I decided not to trim my 
bangs—I’d wait and let Alex do it for me later. 

The plane from Lexington was one of those propeller nine- 
seaters. It was late--almost 45 minutes late—long enough for 
me to go to the ladies room three times to check, recheck, and 
double check again, that I looked okay. 

Alex had also been busy. He’d been regurgitating his last 
Lexington hospital meal into one of those air-sickness bags that 
are provided for just such emergencies. They’d flown into a 
thunderstorm with so much turbulence that Alex said it was like 
riding a bucking bronco. On top of that, there was this awful 
stink. The pilot explained it was ozone caused when lightning 
had hit the fusilage! (No indeed, Alex King’s life was never 
hum-drum) 

At long last the plane glided over the reflection of the 
large orange ball of western sun that rippled like a golden Kris 
across Jamaica Bay, and landed on the La Guardia runway. I 
watched the airport personnel roll out the stairs and 


my” 


“abracadabra,” there Alex was at the top of the ramp witha 
sizable, flat package tucked tightly under his arm. I watched 


him quickly descend the steps— 
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a veritable Fred Astaire, and then with his slightly lop-sided 
stride, dash across the macadam over to the terminal where I 
was waiting for him. 

All this time I’d felt totally immobilized as if I were a 
statue made out of hard-packed sand that suddenly, at his 
touch, began to cave in and dissolve in a great wave of 
gratitude that washed gently over me, restoring me to who I 
was. 

“Alex! Alex! Oh Alex!” 

Coming home in the cab, the last of the late afternoon sun 
shot shafts of light through the window on Alex’s side of the 
back seat, making a momentary play of iridescence in the blond 
down on his arm. I reached out and touched his hand. He 
looked so handsome—all brown and healthy looking from the 
Kentucky sunshine. 

As the setting sun dropped behind a long purple cloud, a 
momentary shiver went through me. I was reliving that other 
time--the first leg of the journey almost seven months before 
when the three of us, Alex and I and the federal narcotics agent 
who’d picked him up, sat crowded into the front seat of the 
agent’s car. The sun had come through the window then, too, 


making an almost unbearably white glare—almost as white and 
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as hard to look at as the tragic, pasty-faced mask of my addicted 
husband. 

Thank God that chapter was finished now. A new leaf—a 
new life--our life together, and for the first time without drugs. 

When the cab pulled up in front of our door, Alex paid the 
fare and we raced up the stairs to see Mozartiana. It was the 
last picture he’d made in Lexington and, as it wasn’t finished 
when he’d packed off all his other paintings, he’d brought it 
with him on the plane. 

The moment we entered our studio apartment, I tore off 
the large sheet of slick brown paper wrapping. Alex had even 
painted the frame. He leaned it up against the piano bench and 
we pulled down our Castro convertible so we could lie down and 
take a good long look at it. 

The focus of the picture was in the foreground where 
there were the two quite large but delicately painted heads of a 
pair of sloe-eyed deer with smudged blurred blue spots and bell 
chimes liberally strung on staff-like wires between their long, 
lyre-like horns. The apricot-colored sky behind them was 
framed on either side by gnarled, light tan tree trunks with 
loden green shadows in which were perched exotic birds-- 


papagenos with violins and nosegays of edelweiss in place of 
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their beaks. At the bottom on the left there was also a small 
Dumbo-eared mammal of some sort with an oboe for a nose. 

If you looked closely at the tree on the right it looked as 
if half emerging from the golden-glowing bark there was a doll- 
sized, swaddled Madonna holding the baby Jesus. Alex was 
pleased I’d seen the Flurmadonnen as he called it. He explained 
to me that in the Austrian countryside there are many such way- 
side shrines where it’s the custom for passersby to leave a little 
bouquet of field flowers or some other token of their devotion. 
As a token of his devotion he recited this Rilke poem for me 

Ich liebe vergessene Flurmadonnen 

Die ratlos warten auf irgendwen, 

Und Madchen, die an einsamen Bronne, 

Blumen im Blondhaar, traumen gehn, 
Und Kinder die in die Sonne singen 

Und staunend gross zu den Sternen sehn, 
und die Tage wenn sie mie Lieder bringen, 
und die Nachte, wenn sie in Bluten stehn. 

I love forgotten field-madonnas 

Who wait for someone helplessly, 

And girls who go by lonely springs, 
Flowers in their fair hair, to dream, 


And children who sing in the sun and look 
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Wondering wide-eyed to the stars, 

And the days, when they bring me songs, 

And the nights, when they stand in bloom. 
Only mein Xander! altered a word or two in the final lines to suit 
his own amorous bent that night: Instead of Kinder--children, 
he made it Madchen--ripe young things. And instead of Lieder— 
songs, he substituted Liebe, love. “And the days when she 
brings me Jove, and the night when she stands in bloom.” “Unt 
die Tage, wenn sie mir Liebe bringen, und die Nachte, wenn 
sie in Bluten stehn. 

It had been such a long cold winter— seven months apart. 
But finally June--June 5" to be exact and yes, yes, yes, it wasa 
“Bloomsday” for us too—our Blumen Tage-- for we did indeed 
suffuse the air with our intertwined blossoming that night. As 
you’ve probably already guessed, we hadn’t looked too long at 
Mozartiana—enchanting as it was. We’d already put ona 
recording of The Magic Flute; and by the time the day had 
shadowed into dusk, we’d come to the aria of the Queen of the 
Night. Just as well too as I was hitting more than a few F’s 


above high C myself! 


THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 
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WELCOME HOME! 

The next night Alex called Al Hirschfeld 

“Alex! Come on over--Ruth and Gus are here, and we’re 
sitting outside in the garden.” Al meant Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz whose play, The Heiress, based on Andre Gide’s The 
Immoralist, was in its second year on Broadway. 

It was one of those heavenly summer evenings. Dolly, 
perhaps still under the spell of her leading role in “Lute Song,” 
had hung a few Japanese lanterns that cast a soft glow and 
made a little star of reflected candlelight dance in my glass of 
red wine. Al was drinking his usual bourbon. Gus, reputed to be 
not at all adverse to a good stiff drink anywhere, any time, was 
having scotch, while Ruth, who according to Al, was always 
careful to set a good example for her husband, was sipping 
ginger ale. Dolly’s drink of the moment was a Pims. She set the 
shiny pewter mug on the round glass coffee table when she 
went inside to get Alex the glass of milk he’d requested. It was 
a great prop. While he was still holding a cigarette and talking, 
he’d take an occasional sip without missing a beat. He never 
drank booze—not even wine; and not just because it was bad for 
of his ulcer. He just didn’t need it. “I get drunk,” he said, “on 


my own verbosity.” That night—his first night back among his 
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own—he was happily high as the proverbial kite; and drug-free 
besides. 

The spotlight was definitely on him. No one else did much 
talking--not even Ruth Goodman Goetz, an extremely informed 
woman who was usually chock full of cogent comments. Her 
husband, dear Gus, unconsciously tuned into “the masculine 
mystique,” as men were at the time, gently let his articulate wife 
know she should stop upstaging Alex and allow let him talk 
without interruption--she’d have her turn a little later on. 

I think Alex, the ex-addict only recently returned, needed 
to feel he still had it--that he still had the capacity to make us 
laugh. Then, too, maybe he was just a tad nervous. I know I 
was. Neither of us had seen nor spoken to the Hirschfelds since 
he’d been arrested and taken to Lexington. I kept glancing 
around--checking faces to see how his friends were responding 
to his stories. I needn’t have worried. As Alex, too, began to 
see how glad they were to have him back, he visibly relaxed. 

When Al brought up the Congressional hearings that were 
dealing with the Red Scare, Alex pointed out that Bobby 
Kennedy, (Jack’s only later, liberal brother) was McCarthy’s 
counselor and called him “The Boy Inquisitor.” After that he 
relinquished center stage altogether, and we all joined in the 
fray. 
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Everybody had a lot to say about the witch hunts that 
were ravaging the entertainment world. Even I jumped in. 
“Ding dong the Witch is Dead ” was my special good luck song 
at auditions and that Yip Harburg, who wrote the lyrics for the 
movie of The Wizard Of Oz, might write no more, or at least 
not be able to sell what he wrote because of the black list, 
seemed incomprehensible to me. 

Feelings ran high and the rest of the evening was mostly 
spent discussing who among the show folk were having their 
livelihoods threatened by the House Committee On Un- 
American Activities. Also a lot of sadness and disbelief was 
expressed about those who’d caved in and named names in the 
hope of saving their own skins. 

Fortunately, through the new medium of television—and 
thanks to 
Joseph Welsh and the news caster, Edward R. Murrow-- the 
American public began seeing for themselves what was 
happening. 

Alex, too, was fortunate in that being called before the 
committee was 
one of the few calamities he didn’t have to worry about. He was 
clearly a bold-faced liberal, but by sheer genetic accident, it 


wasn’t in his DNA to be a joiner. He hadn’t joined the Boy 
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Scouts and he didn’t join “the party” either. He just wasn’t a 
political animal. Actually it was the wrong genus altogether--the 
“gab-fly” was his totem. 
“A MAN, AN ARTIST, A FAILURE, MUST PROCEED” 
And that’s how the summer went—good friends, good 
times; and a reformed addict determined, as he put it, “to rejoin 


y” 


the human race.” Happily for us, he was immediately off and 
running—catching up eventually to where he was meant to be 
by finally writing down some of his wild and wonderful stories. 

By the time I stretched myself awake, he’d be sitting in 
the big easy chair diagonally across from the foot of our pull 
down bed and with his bread board on his lap he’d be writing 
away on a story he planned to send to The New Yorker. Who 
would have thought the formerly beleaguered con artist who’d 
put all his formidable creative energy into procuring drugs, 
would turn into such a determined breadwinner? 

I should have remembered that, not being addicted until 
he was 45, he already had an established pattern of disciplined 
work that he could fall back on. He was, after all, supporting a 
wife and two sons by the time he was 21. Alex commiserated 
with all the kids who come out of Lexington and want to keep off 
drugs but have had no positive restructuring or educational help 


while they were inside. He said for someone who has never 
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done a decent day’s work or cared enough about another person 
to look after them, and then, after being released, goes right 
back into the same morass that sent them sprawling in the first 
place, makes the odds of remaining cured exceedingly slim. 

As for The New Yorker, Alex was hoping he might still 
have an “in” with them. They had, after all, previously 
published Alex’s profile on Rose O’Neil—the creator of the 
Kewpie Doll. 

His current piece, however, was promptly returned. His 
friends had welcomed him with open arms; but re-establishing 
himself in the professional world was another matter. The fact 
that his name was known, now became less 
an asset and more of a liability. “Alexander King” meant drugs 
and trouble. He’d borrowed too much money from too many 
people and had ended up 
robbing himself of his own “good name.” 

Still it was hard having one door after the other slammed 
in his face—harder for me than for Alex. I took the ever 
mounting pile of rejection slips 
much more seriously than he did. I guess I’d expected that once 
he was 
off drugs, all our problems would be solved. As for Alex, he took 
it in 
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stride and continued working full speed ahead. For, as our poet 
friend and neighbor, ee cummings wrote: “A man, an artist, a 
failure must proceed.” 

A LESSON FROM SAINT MARY THE VIRGIN 

A month goes by very fast, and again the rent was due. 
Alex needed to sell an article or story or painting or drawing or 
some piece of work pretty soon because we were close to 
broke. He’d insisted I quit my hostessing job at the Eighth 
Street Restaurant after I’d confessed to him the main reason I’d 
taken it was to have money to put away in my secret Thailand 
fund in case he couldn’t stay off drugs. 

Alex said maybe we would go to Thailand someday, but 
not now, and not for that reason. So until he started making 
money he said we should use what was in the bank to live on 
and I should go back to studying full time and going to auditions 
until I got an Equity job. 

In New York joining the actors union is a big step forward 
for a performer because with your Equity card you’re eligible to 
try out for generally more interesting and prestigious, not to 
mention better paying, jobs in the theater. And yes, we both 


my” 


knew “man does not live by bread alone.” But after we’d eaten 


up everything I’d saved while Alex was getting clean in 
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Lexington, we were definitely, as they said back then, “hurting 
for bread.” 

That’s when I decided it was a propitious moment to ask 
for a raise from my job singing the morning and evening 
services at the Anglican Church of St. Mary the Virgin.—An 
auspicious one too, as quite by accident I discovered that the 
men who put in the same hours as we women were being paid 
almost twice as much. 

I was so naive I thought there must be some mistake. 

There wasn’t. When I complained to Mrs. Hildreth, a venerable 
soprano who had the most seniority of any of us, she gave me to 
understand that the administration saw it simply as a supply and 
demand situation. The salary scale that was then in effect had 
been established during the Second World War when good male 
singers were harder to find than women. In the decade since 
the war’s end this unfair practice had simply never been 
challenged. By then the Korean Armistice had also been signed 
so there was no way they could use a continued shortage of men 
as an excuse. 

I decided to draw up a petition and mail it with a cover 
letter to our organist and choir master. When I told Alex my 


intention he said he’d sit down and help me with a first draft. 
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But he didn’t sit, he stood, and giving me his back to look at, 
began to dictate. 

“Say:” he said, “We wish to bring your attention to a 
gross injustice that as a religious--a moral--institution, we are 
sure you will want to remedy.” And so on and so forth ending 
finally with “We demand that you immediately make the 
women’s salaries commensurate with the men’s. ” 

“Demand?” “Immediately?”--too inflammatory, I thought. 
I was hoping through diplomacy to ingratiate our cause. 
Ordinarily I would never dare to presume to change one word of 
what Alex said. But this was no ordinary situation. I 
appreciated his support and I knew it was heartfelt. But like 
Jewish prophets of old, righteous indignation spurred him to his 
most devastatingly articulate diatribes; and as an early 50’s 
woman I knew this minor exercise in exhortation was going to 
get us nowhere fast. I sat down and rewrote the letter, totally 
changing the tone. 

Even so, when I submitted it to the other female singers, I 
was in fora shock. Only two sopranos were willing to add their 
names to mine and they were both friends. Sue Poore was a 
Manhattan School of Music chum and we saw Doris Wolfe 
socially fairly often at the time because she liked to bring her 


then current friend, Charlie, up to our studio to talk with Alex 
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while he was at the drawing board finishing The Essence of 
Tragedy. (Sad to say the entire country soon learned far too 
much about Tragedy from the tragic consequences of Charles 
Van Doren’s Quiz Show experience on ABC television) 

It was very hard for me to believe that besides our 
resolute little trio of “dime a dozen sopranos,” (so easy to 
replace) not one of the other female choir singers—ages 53 to 
22—was willing to sign her name. Mrs. Hildreth spoke for them 
all: “We’re afraid of losing our jobs,” she said. 

Well, no point in putting Sue’s and Doris’s jobs in 
jeopardy without the clout of a united front. I sat down and 
wrote one last draft of my excessively diplomatic letter, this 
time with a single signature--my own. 

I did my best to simply state the facts and ended it by 
respectfully requesting that they consider addressing the 
injustice of the situation. When Alex checked my letter for 
typos, he said he thought it was it was Jess “respectfully 
requesting” than “obsequiously begging.” 

Easy for him to say. He was born a “testicled animal.” As 
for me there was no way my metaphorical “female balls” could 
descend until I dared to face 
up to the anger I was so used to repressing and was so afraid 


might nail me permanently—painfully-- to my shadow. It was 
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going to be quite a while before I grew up enough for that to 
happen. Meanwhile a step at a time. 

The next day I “girded my loins,” trotted over to the 
Tenth Street post office and bravely dropped my letter into the 
mail box slot. 

Joyous surprise, I was not fired. I was thanked! The 
music directors actually welcomed it. As fate would have it, they 
also felt underpaid and had been wanting the church board to 
re-evaluate salaries. My letter, by providing them with a 
welcome opening, had paid off. We women received a nice 
little raise. 

So did the men. (The organist and choir director were 
men) 

The men stil] got more. 

The gap narrowed; but until female liberation took hold in 
the 1960’s, that’s just the way it was. 

ON THE EDGE OF FEMINISM 

I loved singing at St. Mary’s--All that heavenly music--the 
a capella Gregorian chant, Palestrina, Josquin de Pré, Thomas 
Tallis--all the Medieval 
and Renaissance composers of polyphony—It was for me a 
perpetually renewing experience. I felt as if each Sunday I was 


being reborn in St. Mary's womb-like darkness. It was such a 
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dramatic change from the four-square hymns and puritanically 
unadorned Protestant sanctuaries I'd known as a child. I loved 
the sound of the tinkling bells, the visual poetry of the ritual--the 
flickering candles 

in their ruby-red glasses that were stacked in glowing pyramids 
on black wrought- iron stands, and the shafts of light coming 
through the stained glass windows. The Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin made no bones about being High Church--we sang the 
liturgy in Latin and there was so much incense that, among its 
parishioners, it was affectionately referred to as “Smoky 
Mary's.” 

I felt proud I'd had the courage to speak up. Without 
Alex's support, I might not have. I was used to bitching with 
the girls and keeping my mouth shut in front of those in 
authority, i.e. the men. 

The day I got my first pay-check that included the extra 
money I’d “begged,” Alex told me that around 10 years earlier in 
the 40’s when he was still religious editor on Life magazine, not 
only were women paid less, they were also robbed of the 
prestige due them for their accomplishments. Only males were 
editors. Women served as secretaries or research assistants— 
less pay, less power, and no chance whatever to climb the 


corporate ladder. The 50’s however were almost over. Before 
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the next decade would end there began to be encouraging 
cracks in “the glass ceiling” that for so long had kept women 
“down where they belonged.” 
SCARING UP BUSINESS 

Soon after I did my bit for women’s rights by requesting 
gender equity from the church, our financial situation took a 
turn for the better. When Alex had said to quit my restaurant 
job, I’d instantly regressed to clopping about in my mother’s 
shoes and begun to fuss about how we were going to pay the 
following month’s rent. Nevertheless I followed his directions. 
He was, after all, the best guide I had -my scarecrow ally, a 
certified brain with tons of money experience—or rather lack of 
money experience. As I trusted him--his judgment, he believed 
in me--or in my talent—enough to gamble on my getting enough 
music/theatre gigs to help cover our quite meager expenses. 

Even the rancorous few who bad-mouthed Alex, had to 
admit that the gifts he had to offer were rare and unique. In his 
pre-me period they’d helped him to pull down big bucks. While 
he was still Religious Editor on Life, he’d moonlighted on the 
side by collaborating with his boss’s wife, Clare Booth Luce, on 
several plays. It was even whispered that the Alex King touches 


were the best part of her shows. Not only was Alex known as an 
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“idea man,” he was also called in as a play doctor. That is, he 
was until his addiction made him dangerously unreliable. 

Most of his former colleagues were still too nervous about 
Alex staying clean to risk working with him again. But show 
folk, operating on the theory “it aint over ‘til the fat lady sings” 
tend to be generous. Whenever he picked up the phone on my 
behalf, they were always willing to give mea hearing. 

Did they do a double take when I walked into their 
rehearsal studios? 
Not really. The reason they weren’t so surprised that Alex 
King’s new wife was 
a 22 year old singer was probably because they’d also known 
him with Marge. Although she was 10 years older than I, (by 
then already married to her dance-partner, Gower Champion) 
she’d also been young enough to be his daughter. 

He was right too, about me quitting my hostessing job. 
For besides the check from unemployment insurance, I soon 
started getting more theater related work—chorus jobs, 
modeling etc. The biggest boon of all, however—and for all 
actors, not just me—was the booming new medium that was 
taking the nation by storm. In the early 1950’s the live 
television dramas originating from New York City were fast 


becoming America’s favorite entertainment. 
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Thanks primarily to the director, Sidney Lumet, covering 
our domestic expenses ceased to be a problem. We’d met 
Sidney and Gloria Vanderbilt, his wife at the time, at the 
Hirschfeld’s. When he heard we were as short on cash as his 
heiress wife was flush, he made sure I was always included on 
his list of extras to call for the films and TV shows that he 
directed. That helped us a lot as he was a hot young talent and 
those jobs paid handsomely. There were even residuals. 

Until I joined Aftra—American Federation of Television 
and Radio Artists, I’d hardly made enough to pay my dues to the 
other two unions I belonged to—Agma—Ame rican Guild of 
Musical Artists, and Sag—the Screen Actors Guild. Only Actor’s 
Equity continued to elude me, but that was okay because by not 
belonging to that union, I still qualified for the no/low paying 
off-Broadway shows in what Hirschfeld had dubbed “the urinal 
bowl circuit.” For us novice performers experiencing a live 
audience was, as we said back then, “where it’s at.” 

“INTIMATIONS OF MORTALITY” 

And so day after day that first drug-free year blissfully 
passed—Yet another summer turning to fall to winter to the 
month of the door, Domini Anno 1956. I kept working, or 
looking for work, and/or chirping around the house. Alex 
continued painting and persisting in trying to get a show on 
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while also adding to his ever-mounting pile of rejection slips for 
stories he’d sent to various magazines. 

Still, spring was just around the corner. Alex was clean, 
and we were together—that was what mattered. 

And then it happened. 

One morning when I woke up, I was surprised to see Alex 
still lying in bed, his face turned away from me. An electrical 
cord was snaking out from under the side of his belly like an 
umbilicus—only it was connecting him to death, not life. He 
was lying on a heating pad trying to alleviate the agony ofa 
kidney stone attack. 

I’d heard passing a kidney stone likened to giving birth to 
a razor blade. I’d dismissed it as mere hyperbole. Not after that 
morning. 

Alex let me know he needed to be left alone. He kept his 
eyes shut tight like a one-year old doing his best to make it all 
go away --the sun pouring in through the skylight, the overnight 
disarray of the room, the black dial telephone next to our pull- 
down bed, the concern in my face, the pain—above all the pain. 

I didn’t take his temperature. I didn’t have to. His face 
was flushed—the color of soupy strawberry ice cream. He lay 
curled in a quasi-foetal position, his hand under his cheek. The 


little finger was touching a tiny blue zigzag vein near the 
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corner of his eye that throbbed in time to his heart beat. I’d 
never noticed before how beautiful his eyelids were--how 
fragile--like lavender rose-petals. 

I told him I wanted to call a doctor. When he instantly 
acquiesced I knew how sick he was. If nothing else, perhaps the 
doctor could give him a shot to tide him over the worst of it. 
Alex had originally become addicted, you may recall, from the 
continually renewed morphine prescriptions that were given 
him for just such renal spasms. 

I phoned the only doctor we saw socially and asked if he 
knew of someone. He recommended a genito-urinary specialist 
named Dr. Berensen. It happened to be Dr. Berensen’s day for 
surgery, but his receptionist gave us an appointment first thing 
the following morning. Fortunately the next day Alex was well 
enough to get out of bed and dress. 

The x-rays proved what Alex already suspected and that I 
hadn't a clue. 

In the pre-ultrasound 50’s if you were a man, a cistoscopy 
was a bloody ordeal. To get into the bladder, a long saber-like 
flash-light had to be inserted through the penis. Alex said at 
one point he was afraid he was going to pass-out. I wasn’t 


allowed to be with him during the procedure, but afterwards 
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they did let me go into the closet-like recovery room where he 
was supposedly resting. 

After what seemed an interminable time, Dr. Berensen 
strode briskly into the room and pulled out the x-rays. 

“You have,” he announced in a disturbingly brusque voice, 
“about 6 cubic inches of one kidney left--and even that little 
piece is full of stones.” 

“And my...spare?” Alex said, making a brave attempt to 
introduce a little levity into the grimness of the proceedings. 

Dr. Berensen looked at him blankly. It wasn’t his style to 
crack a reassuring smile; and besides Alex’s brand of humor 
had bypassed him completely. 

“My other kidney,” Alex said—“the healthy one.” 

“Your other kidney is not functioning at all,” Dr.Berensen 
replied. “Probably hasn’t for years. Did you have any kind of a 
serious illness when you were a child?” 

Alex paused for a moment. “I had scarlet fever when I was 
Six. 

The doctor nodded. “It’s been dead since then.” He 
pointed to the x-ray he was holding against the light. “See this 
large stone,” he said,--“It’s too big to pass. It’s also dangerously 
close to the urethra. If that opening gets blocked, you could die 


of uremic shock.” 
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I looked over at Alex. Was that a small smile I saw 
trembling beneath his moustache?! 

“We need,” the doctor said, “to reroute the urine into a 
plastic bag outside your body and we need to do it right away. I 
think I can get you into Lenox Hill Hospital by the middle of 
next week. 

Urine in a plastic bag outside his body?! My Austrian 
spouse was an old fashioned devotée of the organic and plastics 
of any kind were anathema to him. Consequently incorporating 
a “nauseating coal tar product” next to his own body sounded to 
me like it would be an untenable prospect. 

“I’m not so enthusiastic about an operation,” Alex said. 

Certainly not that kind of an operation. In his own off- 
hand way he was quite fastidious about his person. Also he may 
have been afraid it would interfere with our sex life. 

“You haven’t got a chance without it,” Dr. Berensen said 
sliding the 
x-rays neatly back into their folder. 

“And with it?” 

“You’ve got a pretty good chance.” 

“Just pretty good?” 


“Pretty good, pretty good.” 
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I expected to go home and get ready to go to the hospital. 

But that wasn’t on Alex’s agenda at all. At least not yet. 
THE AUSTRIAN ADVANTAGE 

Alex did not call the doctor the next day--nor the day after 
that, nor even the following day. By the fourth day the attack 
had passed and Alex, restored to his usual ebullient self, turned 
back into, as I’d once heard him refer to himself, “the King of 
Denial.” That’s when I decided to speak up. 

I did everything in my power to convince him to have the 
recommended operation that would, as I saw it (as the doctor 
saw it) save his life. I reasoned. 

I pleaded. I coaxed and cajoled. I pulled out all the stops—even 
tried a little guilt manipulation. Just when we finally got him off 
drugs and had a chance to live together without worrying about 
it being the police every time we heard a knock on the door, it 
looked like my beloved was about to take his final bow, leaving 
me alone on stage, abandoned and forlorn and with no one who 
knew how to throw me a Cue. 

“Alex,” I said, giving him a stern look, “why are you taking 
this so lightly? Do you know something I don’t? I couldn’t 
believe it, but yesterday when the doctor said you might die, it 


looked to me as if you were almost smiling.” 
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“You’re right,” Alex said, “my Austrian heritage came 
through for me.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You see, my love, if you believe as Karl Jung did, in 
national characteristics, or if you were born in Vienna as I was, 
you know no matter what an Austrian may be doing or saying or 
even preaching, he is--they are, the lot of them, ever so secretly 
and quietly smiling to themselves inside. In church, in school, in 
jail, in Parliament and, yes, even on their deathbeds, they can’t 
ever seem to stop being sort of vaguely amused.” 

“Are you saying for Austrians everything in life is just one 
big joke?” 

“No. I don’t mean they’re chronically flippant or cynical 
about things--nothing could be further from the truth. Nor am I 
saying this particular Austrian trait is either a failing or an 
attribute of any kind. I only claim that, whatever the hell it is, it 
gives the secret smiler a certain undeniable advantage in facing 
the varying setbacks provided in endless abundance by an 
unpredictable fate. After Dr. Berensen shoved that 23 inch 
flashlight up into my goddamned bladder, and told me he found 
death in there, the little old boy from old Vienna who lives inside 
me began—automatically, protectively and ever so gently -to 


smile. It was a great surprise—and a great help.” 
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“But Alex,” I said, “I’m not an Austrian. I’m an all- 
American girl who believes in doctors and who loves you and 
wants you to live!” 

“Look Margie,” Alex said, leaning forward and touching 
my knees, “I’ve never been as avid for life as I am right now. I 
know the medical profession has made great strides--especially 
in surgery; but I just can’t make that kind of a decision until I 
get a second opinion. There may be other options. Dr. 
Berensen is a surgeon—Operating is his answer to everything. 
I’m leery of all doctors; but I’m particularly prejudiced against 
specialists. When you’re sent to them they don’t know you and 
they don’t want to know you. They make an efficient chart of 
that small territory of your afflicted carcass which comes under 
their jurisdiction and they don’t care a hoot in hell about what 
has broken loose in the adjacent county. The ulcer man is busy 
with his ulcer routine, the eye-and-ear man will go down as far 
as the throat, but kidney specialists—and believe me I’m 
speaking here from experience--don’t give a rap what goes on 
north of the bladder. For my money they can all drop dead of 
their specialty.” 

Dr. Berenson dropping dead was not what had kept me 


thrashing around the last few nights in our bed. 
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None of this, of course, was big news to Alex. He’d been 
expecting it for a long time. From the moment he emerged into 
this world as a three and a half pound premature infant, Alex 
was on disturbingly familiar terms with the Angel of Death. 
Perhaps that’s why he was so beset with “intimations of 
mortality.” 

When we first met it seemed to me that death and dying 
were an obsession with him. At first I had thought his excessive 
dwelling on this one unavoidable tragic fact of life might be 
some exorcising formula, or a sort of residual propitiatory 
obeisance-- for my own peace of mind I suppose. 

Those times he would persist in going on about it, I’d feel 
impatient and often even a little annoyed. I'd finally made a 
temporary peace with all his constant talk of death by 
dismissing it as a slightly morbid pre-occupation common 
perhaps to sorcerers and/or artists and others of the walking 
wounded who choose to be open to the esoteric in life. 

After Dr. Berensen’s alarming news, it had become too 
difficult for me to continue maintaining so shaky a defense. All 
the little illusions and protective devices I’d taken such pains to 
collect since childhood, my cozy complacencies and idle 
speculations, the tidy phrases and tritely reassuring formulas, 


where were all my “guardians” then? All of them suddenly 
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empty and sadly impotent. Alex who had been strong enough to 
admit his fear was telling it like it was. Without any of the usual 
soggy euphemisms, he was merely being realistic. 

Merely. 

“Wait ‘til it happens to you,” Alex had said. “It will take 
your breath away, too.” 

DOCTORS AND MARLENE DIETRICH 
THE 20th CENTURY CINEMA ICON 

I’d had no success whatever in trying to convince Alex to 
have the operation--Maybe Al could talk some sense into him. 
We’d had a date to go up to the Hirschfeld’s that Saturday. Alex 
said now the kidney stone attack had passed there was no 
reason to cancel. 

After Millie, the Hirschfeld’s housekeeper, opened the 
front door and hung up our coats, we noticed from the way the 
table was set that we were to be the only guests that night. 
“Flash”—Al-- had cooked up a platter of nasi goring for us—a 
rice dish he’d learned to make back in 1932 when he’d taken a 
year off to go to Bali and paint water colors. I kept trying to 
bring up the doctor’s prognosis; but to no avail. Maybe Alex 
was waiting until after we finished eating. 

The four of us had just gone upstairs to the living room 


when unexpectedly the door-bell rang. Dolly scampered back 
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down to see who it was. We heard a low voice and Dolly’s 
explosive, “Liebchen!” German chatter coming up the steps and 
then turning into the room, who should make an entrance but 
the ultimate female movie-star--Marlene Dietrich. 

She was instantly recognizable, of course, even in her 
famous, most unglamorous incognito nurse’s get-up. She said 
she had just finished baby-sitting her four boys—She meant her 
daughter’s sons. The brownstone that belonged to Maria and 
Bill Riva, her toymaker husband, was the only chocolate brown 
building on the block. It was also only a few doors up the hill 
from Al and Dolly’s and while the Riva boys were small, 
Marlene would sometimes drop by unannounced at the 
Hirschfeld’s after her grandma stints with them. 

I couldn’t believe it—Marlene Dietrich herself-- the idol of 
my childhood, looking cool and irresistible even in the nanny 
costume she effected when she took her grand-kids to the 
Central Park play-ground on 96" street and didn’t want to be 
recognized. 

As the heavenly Marlene nestled seductively down into the 
Capacious, curved couch next to my husband, her nurse’s 
uniform didn’t look quite so puritanical. The skirt was tight 
enough to hike up to the middle of her thigh. I also noticed 


despite the practical flat-heeled shoes, she nevertheless crossed 
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her famous legs to maximum sexual advantage—the right knee 
cocked quite a bit higher than the left so that her down-pointed 
toe hugged the lower left ankle bone above its up-raised heel. I 
noticed Alex noticed too. 

SEDUCTION 

Now my afflicted husband would no doubt not get around 
to talking about Dr. Berenson’s proposed operation at all! It 
was like the World War I song daddy sometimes sang. 

“Pack up your troubles in an ol’ kit bag and smile smile 
smile! 

While there’s a Lucifer to light your fag, smile boys that’s 

the style. 

What’s the use of worryin’? It never was worth 
while; SO 

Pack up your troubles in an ol’ kit bag and smile 
smile smile!” 

The moment Marlene Dietrich walked into the Hirschfeld’s 
living room, I’d time travelled back again to the fantasy haven 
of Saturday afternoon matinees when I was a kid. My 
preoccupation with the grim reaper—the thoughts of hospitals 
and impending doom, suddenly didn’t seem quite that pressing. 
She was famous for having worked the same kind of magic for 


American troops in Europe during the Second World War. 
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Marlene, “good soldier” herself, had instantly, effortlessly 
“packed up my troubles in the ol’ kit bag” simply by being who 
she was. That night at Al and Dolly’s, she’d made us al/ “full of 
smiles.” 

Dropping her familial role of “tired grandma,” it was 
obvious this celebrated actress suddenly realized what she 
really needed now was a “fag.” 

And no wonder. Not only had she just finished feeding four 
energetic grand-sons, she’d also scrubbed their kitchen floor. 
“The maid,” she said, “refused to get down on her hands and 
knees. Can you imagine? And in a house with young children, 
she wouldn’t even use a brush!” All this being said as she 
dragged her large purse near enough to search for cigarettes. 
(Later I learned some wag once remarked that Marlene’s 
trademark alligator bag was known to be a subliminal warning 
that in its leathery belly might be found a few grisly leftovers 
from former lovers with—or upon--whom she’d dined) 

After rummaging about in this seemingly bottomless pit 
until she had everyone’s complete attention, she pulled out a 
thin gold cigarette case. Then with a delicate finesse, she 
removed a cigarette from its gleaming interior and as bits and 
pieces of the opening gambits of conversation began flitting 


around her lovely head, she tapped it on the initialed lid, raised 
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it to her lips, and then reaching again into her bag, let it dangle 
there—just the way she did when she played “Frenchy” in the 
movies. 

Now there was not an upstanding man anywhere in the 
world, let alone in the Hirschfeld’s living room, who would not 
be quick to pick up on a cue like that. Alex, however, being 
closest, zipped out his Zippo and did the deed. Or that is, he 
tried to. As luck would have it, at this very moment his plebian 
Zippo gave out. 

“Here, try this.” With the cigarette still bobbing from the 
corner of her mouth, she took her own lighter out of her breast 
pocket and handed it to Alex. (It must have felt warm as 
mother’s milk) It was a very elegant, conspicuously expensive, 
gold-ribbed lighter that we eventually learned had to be fed 
miniature gas bottles of fuel that were imported from France. 

She held her cupped hands around my husband’s for a 
rather unnecessarily long time I thought. Then inhaling deeply, 
she tilted back her head, and slowly, luxuriantly, released the 
smoke to tremble in gossamer arabesques and baroque 
curlicues that made a momentarily fleeting frame around that 


fabulous face. 
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By now she had all four of us wrapped around her 
upraised little finger. She turned a languid gaze in my 
direction; but her words were addressed to my husband. 

“And what sign is she?” 

Alex looked blank. 

“Aries,” I said. 

“Oh, ants in the pants Aries.” She turned back to him. 
“You must get tired of tripping over the furniture she keeps 
moving around.” 

I did! I did! I mean who knew unless you tried it, if it 


y” 


might not look better “there” than “here.” However the “ants in 
the pants” part, forget it. Despite the discrepancy in our ages, 
and the fact that in the beginning of our being together, I’d 
occasionally go out of town for brief singing gigs, Alex, “the 
chronic bridegroom” was much too experienced a husband to 
allow his fourth (and final) wife the kind of boredom, or 
insecurity—not to mention the “what to do?” kind of piss-off 
time--that leads to sexual fooling around. 

Besides my wizard’s white magic was working. A 
surprisingly successful indoctrination was taking place. I was 
beginning to enjoy getting into this good-woman image he was 


so carefully crafting forme. Marlene’s slightly Iago-ish 
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implication about my “playing around” spoke more of her 
experience than mine. 

Next it was Alex’s turn to be scrutinized. “And you,” she 
said, regarding him with those fabulously, famously hooded, 
eyes, “let me guess. I think you’re...” she blew a fragrantly, 
flagrantly summoning wisp of smoke in his direction, “you’re 
a”—again she paused, this time clearly for effect, “a Scorpio!” 

“Yes!” I squeaked, ecstatic. She smiled a lovely wise, 
warm smile, and looked at me. “A scorpion won’t sting you, you 
know, if you hold it in the open palm of your hand. Scorpios, 
however, can often be their own worst enemies.” 

Didn’t I know! My man, born under the sign of the 
Scorpion, seemed all too often on the edge of self-destruction. 
Even this very minute, wasn’t his shadow telling him not to have 
the operation that I was convinced was the only thing that 
would save his life? Now Iwas afraid he wouldn’t get around 
to telling Al and Dolly about our visit to the doctor at all! 

TALK OF CLARE BOOTH LUCE 

Somehow I had to turn the conversation around to the 
fact that Alex might be dying. It wasn’t going to be easy. Alex 
and Marlene had immediately begun seducing one another. 


Show Biz had taken over. “Camera!” “Lights!” “Action!” 
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The goddess arched forward again, resting her elbow on 
the upraised right knee of her crossed legs, her cigarette firmly 
erect between two fingers as she held us, as well as her chin, in 
the palm of her hand, “Tell me, Mr. King,” she said, “what 
bushel basket are you busy hiding your light under these days? 
The last I heard of you was in connection with a play about some 
Haitian aphrodisiac.” 

Word along the Rialto had it that Frau Doktor Marlene 
Dietrich, a self-appointed healer, was always eager and willing 
to add to her medical lore. Therefore it was probably the subject 
of Alex’s play that had impressed itself upon her memory. 

“But I’ve forgotten I’m sorry to say,” she continued “what 
it was called.” 

“The Yohimbe Tree,” Alex said, “ but it died a long time 
ago.” (“Mmm,” I thought, “just like his healthy kidney”) 

“The Yohimbe Tree,” she repeated, “ And if I’m 
remembering correctly weren’t you also going to be the man 
behind the Woman?” (Aha!--a clever reference to Clare Booth 
Luce’s play The Women) “Weren't you,” Marlene went on, 
“going to—well—collaborate with her the same way you did in 
Margin For Error? Tell me now, although your name wasn’t on 


it, that was your play, wasn’t it?” 
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“The Yohimbe Tree was; or at least it began with me. By 
the time Clarechin made her improvements, it was an 
unrecognizable disaster. As for Margin For Error, 1 didn’t 
write it. Clare Booth Luce did.” 

“However,’ Al said, “you were the one, Alex, who punched 
up the plot. A lot of those laughs I recognized—they were as 
indelibly in your style as your signature. I also seriously doubt if 
Clare was capable of handling the character of a Jewish cop. 
The plot I don’t know. Maybe that was hers.” 

“Definitely hers,” Alex said. “It had to be plain to anyone 
who is at all theater-wise that such a play, founded on such a 
plot, couldn’t possible work before an audience. At its best, it 
was just a mediocre after-dinner anecdote with some dubious 
murder mystery overtones thrown in to keep things going.” 

“Yes, but it was very timely,” Al said, “ New York was ripe 
for an anti-Nazi play.” 

“What year was this?” I asked. 

“Nineteen thirty-nine,” Dolly said. 

I nodded, figuring the context--Still two years before the 
United States became involved in World War IT. On December 
7, 1941 I was a nine-year-old sitting on the floor when the news 
of Pearl Harbor came over the radio. From my father’s stricken 


expression, I knew that something very serious had happened. 
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He looked ashen-faced—as if he were suddenly sick at his 
stomach. 

And, on that “day of infamy,” my husband, where was 
he? Still involved with Life—And with his boss’s wife, Clare 
Booth Luce. 

Al continued--He was clearly intent on setting the record 
straight. “Most importantly, Alex, you were the one who 
rewrote that third act so it worked.” 

“When Clare had phoned me up at Life, she said she was 
having trouble with it, and asked if I’d come down and take a 
look at things and maybe make some helpful suggestions. I 
knew Henry Luce would give me a leave of absence from my job 
as religious editor so I could offer his wife whatever help I 
could. I joined her in Washington the following day. 

After seeing the play it was with the greatest misgivings 
that I began re-scripting that last act. Some of the smartest 
people in show business who came down to D.C. to see the 
preview of it in Washington assured me confidentially that our 
little disaster didn’t have a chance in the world.” 

“But by opening night,” Al said, “it was something else. 
That sweet smell of success—it was in the air.” 

“You know the strange thing though,” Dolly added, “was 


that night Clare Booth Luce was nowhere in sight.” 
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“No,” Alex said, “She was too frightened to attend! When 
I heard the audience all around me laughing and responding in 
so obvious an atmosphere of electric mass participation, I called 
her at the Waldorf after the very first act to reassure her that 
she had nothing to worry about as the play was surely a hit. 

“You see what I’m trying to say” he looked at Marlene, “is 
that just as I couldn’t have made Henry Luce’s Life Magazine 
into the staggering success that it has become, no matter how 
brilliant an “idea man” I might have been in its service, I could, 
on the very same terms, never have been able to put over 
Clare’s childishly contrived dramatic absurdity either, for the 
very simple reason that I didn’t believe in it.” 

“But I’m sure,” Al said, “that she thought what she was 
doing was world shaking. That’s what it takes to get a play on 
Broadway. In the theatre without that kind of belief in yourself, 
you're dead.” He put his drink down on the table. “It doesn’t 
hurt either to be a little stage struck.” 

“And,” Dolly said, sipping the clear pear liqueur that had 
been a gift from Gloria and Sidney Lumet, “to have access to 
large sums of money.” 

“Which she has. And which she is—stage-struck I mean. 


Furthermore,” Alex went on, “despite her enormous successes, I 
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know that if she does suffer from one unfulfilled ambition, it is 
her desire to be a successful stage actress.” 

“Oh,” Marlene raised her exquisitely penciled eyebrows, 
“she wants to be a star! As if being a pretty, natural blond,” she 
ran her thumb and forefinger down a silky strand of her hair, “is 
enough.” 

“She has,” Alex said, “a very unique beauty—like a 
Dresden doll. 
But have you noticed,” he waved his cigarette toward Al, “that 
in most of the photographs of her she’s sitting down. You see,” 
his look took in all three of us, “from the waist up, she’s 
breathtakingly lovely; but her legs...,” (he glanced 
appreciatively at Marlene’s gorgeous gams) “are like bent 
basement pipes—Not to mention that as an actress, she has an 
abysmal lack of talent.” 

Al picked up his glass again. “She’s been in a couple of 
silent films though—right, Dolly?” 

Dolly who made it a point not to bash other women, 
nevertheless made 
her opinion of Clarechin’s acting talent clear by pressing her 


lips together and nodding. 
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“Shrechlich\” Alex said. Al was no more fluent in German 
than I was. However we both had no trouble in recognizing 
“god-awful” when we heard it. 

“And yet,” Alex continued, “no matter how disastrous her 
experiences are, I’m quite sure that she is never going to give 
up this dream, no matter what other great honors and 
distinctions may come her way. And the reason she can’t give 
up trying is that she believes implicitly in her own perfectibility. 
She has already managed to triumph over so many handicaps 
and limitations that the one thing she seems quite unable to 
make room for in her life is a possible Margin For Error.” 

Everyone laughed—back to where we had started. 

COMPARING NOTES 

Marlene dropped impersonating the front row co-ed with 
the pretty legs hanging on to Herr Professor’s every word and 
leaned back into the couch. .. “So, Alexander,” she said, “you 
were Clare Booth Luce’s Svengali . That’s what they say, you 
know, about me and von Sternberg.” 

Josef von Sternberg, another import from Germany, was 
the director who’d guided Marlene Dietrich through the 6 big 
box-office films that during the 30s established her career as a 
major Hollywood star. Through his camera, she was 


transformed from a zaftig young “Blue Angel” with an 
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unfamiliar accent into a scintillating creature of sophisticated 
loveliness—the star with that, to quote Marlene—the book her 
daughter, Maria Riva later etched in acid—“strangely impassive 
face that lent itself so effectively to reflecting what anyone 
chose to see in it.” 

That may be why she’d been instantly attracted to Alex. 
He bore a vague resemblance to von Sternberg. That is to say 
they were both brilliant Jews with untidy moustaches. 

“My dear lady, as much as has been gossiped about you 
and von Sternberg, there are probably an equal number of lies 
told about the help that I’m supposed to have given to Clare, or 
not given her, with her playwriting. Just let me say this, Clare 
surely has certain staggering attributes that have made her the 
famous woman that she is today. (At that time she was 
ambassador to Italy) These attributes do, occasionally, lie quite 
fallow, or perhaps just expectant, a little below the surface of 
her complete awareness...” 

I smelled a red herring. Was Alex about to attempt a 
verbal seduction here or what? 

“For these intangibles,” he went on, “to come to their 
proper effectiveness, it may be helpful and even necessary that 


they be seeded and fructified by some potent, outside stimuli...” 
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“And that,” Marlene said matching Alex’s sexually 
redolent innuendo with her own, “is where you come in.” 

“T among others. You see Clare does have a truly 
stupendous gift. She has an enormous talent for purposeful 
acquisitiveness and then for merchandizing her 
accomplishments.” 

And so Alex finished—or finished off--his tale of 
moonlighting--or of what I came to think of as his “Affaire au 
Clare de la Lune.” 

Perhaps it was sitting so close to Marlene that had 
inspired his “fructified by some potent outside stimuli” phrase. 
For it must be confessed Alex did enjoy the buzz he got from 
beating his wings around queen bees. Did I feel excluded or 
worried that this famous femme fatale and my husband might 
fall prey to a mutually budding infatuation? Was all their 
exuberant bonding putting my nose out of joint? Nota bit of it. 
I was proud of my wizard’s flair--his unflagging capacity to 
enchant. Like any good magician he practiced all the time, 
charming everyone he met from the char-lady at Rockefeller 
Plaza to--as later actually happened--a Viennese princessin 


descended from the whiskery old Emperor, Franz Josef himself. 
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Like Marlene, seduction was Alex’s stock in trade. But no 
matter whom he was momentarily intent upon winning, it was 
me he loved, unqualifiedly, and with all his heart. 

FIRST WORD OF MINE ENEMY GROWS OLDER 
“Well, Alexander,” Marlene said, “ as you are no longer 
in the collaboration business with Mrs. Luce, what are you doing 
these days?” 
“T’ve been painting. Also, as of 6 o’clock this morning, 
I’ve begun writing my autobiography.” 

Al raised his eyebrows and pursing his lower lip, nodded 
in encouragement. “Really?!” he said with a note of 
satisfaction in his voice. “About time!” 

Dolly who’d been sitting in her beautiful burgundy silk 
culottes with her left leg tucked under her, got up from the 
couch opposite the one where Marlene and Alex were sitting to 
give him one of her spontaneous pincer hugs. 

“Alex,” she squealed, “it will be—her voice dropped an 
octave, “wonnnnnderful!” 

But Alex wasn’t quite ready to talk about it yet and turned 
instead toward Marlene. “And you” he said, “is it true you’re 
writing a memoir yourself?” 

“Oh,” she said, “I’ve signed this ridiculous contract but it’s 


not going to be the scheiss they want—all that sensational stuff 
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about who slept with whom—when, where, and how—so boring. 
But look, these might help you,” she said to Alex, reaching again 
into her voluminous bag of apparently inexhaustible treasures 
and taking out three or four sections of manuscript encased in 
some pastel-colored plastic folders. “I’m finally getting 
somewhere because of these. I may even be able to turn 
something in before the publisher sues me! These files save me 
a lot of time and keep me organized.” (Marlene Dietrich’s ABC’S 
was full of such helpful tips and practical advice) Do you, 
Alexander,” she said tucking her papers away again, “have an 
agent?” 

“Maybe Robbie Lantz will look at it when I’m finished. 
Right now, no,” Alex said and then putting his hand lightly over 
Marlene’s. “But like you I do have grandsons. Eight boys I leave 
behind me—some of whom I’ve never laid eyes on; and so I’ve I 
have decided to write down a sort of record of my life. I want 
my grandchildren, later on, to have an inkling of at least some of 
my hopes, my struggles, and my meanderings.” 


my” 


“And to counter the lies.” She said this very casually but 
the way she ground her cigarette out in the huge Steuben glass 
ashtray on the octagonal coffee table, betrayed a murderously 


angry subtext. Even the little table shivered. 
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Alex nodded his head. “That too,” he said. “Various 
people, some of them well-meaning and quite a lot of them 
poisonously envious, have evolved a whole mythology of crap 
about my supposed activities. Samplings of those tidbits could 
easily be savored wherever my name happened to come up in 
conversation, and some of this stuff that floated in my direction 
was not only largely misleading but also unforgivably dull.” 

Now it was my turn to lean forward. 

“Now then,” Alex said with his raised eye-brow, innocent 
look, “I really don’t know why anybody ever bothered to invent 
things about me when the factual circumstances were always so 
much more scandalous and infinitely more entertaining than the 
lies ever were.” 

We all laughed. Marlene laughed the loudest. What he 
was Saying clearly resonated in every fiber of her being. 

Alex went on to explain to her that he had special 
problems writing an autobiography because it appeared his life 
hadn’t been happening in any logical time sequence at all! 

“However,’ Alex continued, “since it appears that I am 
doomed, I am determined to do it. I’ve been thinking about it, 
and the highlights of my memory do form a thrilling galaxy. I 
only hope to stand in its radiance with my fragment of a 


calcified kidney, long enough to finish not only the chapter I’ve 
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just begun, but, if heaven is kind to me, even the whole crazy, 
sometimes stranger than fiction, story of my upsy-downsy life.” 
MEDICAL ADVICE 

This was quite a statement, but it was only the “doomed” 
part that Frau Doktor Dietrich picked up on. “ You have then if I 
understand you correctly,” she said, “only a piece of one kidney 
that functions. That would explain,” she touched his cheek very 
delicately with her middle finger, “the slightly swollen pouches 
under your eyes. 

“A few days ago,” Alex said, “in a doctor’s office full of 
auction room furniture and false friendliness, I saw the X-rays of 
my ravaged interior. God knows, this initial look I had at the 
pictures of my little piece of kidney was even more shocking 
than the first view I ever had of my profile.” 

Marlene smiled, turning her head toward Alex in such a 
way that her perfect profile was displayed to best advantage. 

Alex went on” “I tell you that the blotched and speckled 
pelvic region seemed like a sinister lunar landscape. This 
famous specialist--Dr. Berenson is his name--told me I must 
have an immediate emergency operation. He said I had no 
chance without it and a fair chance if he operated as soon as he 
could arrange for a room in Lenox Hill Hospital” 


“And when is that?” Dolly’s face showed her concern. 
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“He thinks by the middle of next week,” I looked over at 
Al, hoping he’d offer some positive encouragement. Instead it 
was Marlene who spoke up. 

“Don’t do it,” she said. “If you have to have this operation 
you must go to Switzerland. A Swiss hospital is the only place 
where they actually take care of you so that you feel you’re a 
worthwhile human being who deserves to live. The doctors are 
better there too.” 

“My dear lady,” Alex in his best cavalier fashion gently 
took Marlene’s hand and kissed it, “not all of us have the kind of 
wherewithal with which we can fly off to Switzerland at a 
moment’s notice! But I take kindly to your good advice, I truly 
do. What’s more I plan to follow your warnings about hospitals 
in this country. I have as of this moment definitely decided not 
to let this particular genius operate on me.” 

My heart sank. I gave Alex an imploring look but he was 
too absorbed in Marlene’s reaction to notice how upset I was. 
Besides now that he’d worked up a full head of steam, there was 
no stopping him. 

“Surgeons anyway,” he rasped, “tend to look at the world 
through blood- shot eyes. They’re all too ready and eager to 
slice you up. But this boyo’s unresponsiveness, his total lack of 


humor got me down. Corny and sentimental as I am, I wanted 
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first to reach a purely human level of sympathy and 
understanding with him before I consented to let him cut me 
open.” 

“You wanted him to like you.” Marlene looked sad. 

“There you have it. You see I’m like an ancient iguana full 
of splenetic wrinkles. I wanted this character to respond to my 
personal charm. I covered him with the slime of my Austrian 
amiability until he looked web-footed. I got no response. Don’t 
misunderstand, I didn’t expect him to talk about Babylonian 
mosaics or Balinese dancing. I just wanted him to emerge for a 
moment from behind his surgical tools and to give me a 
reassuring human wink. No soap.” 

“They’re all the same, these goddam American specialists” 
Marlene said. “Of course with me it’s different because I‘m 
known and that means possible access to publicity for them. 
Most of the time, however, even I feel hurried when I go fora 
consultation—as if I were being moved along some assembly 
line! The last thing in the world a New York doctor has time for 
is to listen to the patient talk about what they think might be 
wrong or what they feel they need. It’s not like that in 
Switzerland. Believe me, it’s not like that all.” 

Dolly and I seemed to be the only ones who weren’t in 


complete agreement about the ineptitude of the American 
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medical profession’s bed-side manner. I’d been silent most of 
the night, but now, for Alex’s sake I felt I should speak up. It 
looked to me as if my hostess, too, was having a hard time 
keeping quiet. However both of us had missed our chance. The 
conversation was off and running in another direction. 

AND A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL 

Amazingly enough that night Marlene didn’t offer Alex any 
of the many magical elixirs we later heard that she never failed 
to carry around in her well-stocked bag. Apparently she had a 
tendency to unhesitatingly hand out her remedies. One 
particularly ugly piece of gossip had it that she had given the 
German wonder-drug thalidomide to her pregnant daughter 
which had resulted in Maria’s third son being born with a 
deformed arm. 

Obviously when Marlene said “vicious lies,” this poor 
woman knew whereof she spoke. But then as the fortune cookie 
says: “Head above crowd make good target for rotten 
tomatoes.” 

It does, however seem to be true that as easily as she 
recommended Swiss hospitals, she also recommended the 
dangerously irresponsible Dr. Max Jacobs who casually 
prescribed his secret formula cure-all for a cadre of famous 


people. Later on, The New York Times ran a story on him in 
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which it was revealed that the reprehensible Dr. Feelgood’s 
injections contained a sizable proportion of amphetamines or 
“speed” as it’s known on the street. Among the alums of the 
Public Health Service Hospital in Lexington Kentucky, 
amphetamines—“uppers” are considered along with “downers,” 
sleeping pills, to be one of the most difficult addictions to 
overcome. In the mid-50’s however, “uppers” and “downers’ 
had become a well-marketed way of life for many perfectly 
respectable middle-class Americans. They were being handed 
out as cures for practically everything-- including weight loss for 
women. 

While Dolly and Alex and Marlene enjoyed each other’s 
company in their mother tongue, I sat down on the piano bench 
next to Al who’d begun playing his own raggedy ragtime brand 
of Dixieland jazz—the kind he’d played as a kid to pick up a few 
bucks on the Mississippi river boats. (Oh yes, Al Hirschfeld had, 
indeed, “come a long way from St. Louis”) 

After their obvious mutual accord, it seemed that my 
bittersweet Viennese husband and “the Kraut,” (as Hemingway 
called her) agreed on almost every topic that came up. 

“Yes—Medical specialists could not be trusted.” 

“Yes—Richard Tauber was divine—schmaltzy, but divine.” 


etc. etc. 
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In Germany, before the Nazi Anschluss, Dolly Haas had 
been a bigger movie star than Marlene Dietrich. She sang, she 
danced, and she was an adored comedienne. She was also one 
of the first to cut her hair—her bright red hair—in a boyish bob. 
In the early 50’s she’d been the major attraction in 6 musical 
comedy films. Now at the mention of Richard Tauber’s name, 
Dolly stopped talking and began to sing: “Wenn die weisse 
Flieder wieder bluht’(When the white_lilacs bloom once more) 
Before she got to the next line, Marlene had also joined in 
singing not one--but two octaves lower!_ 

“T don’t really have a voice,” she explained, “just a hot 
breath that passes for one.” 

MARLENE’S GOOD LUCK CHARM 

Inevitably the moment came when the enchantress 
reluctantly announced if she was going to get her grandsons off 
to the park in the morning, she should be going home. Now 
ordinarily we’d walk over to the 96" subway at Lexington 
Avenue and take the train all the way downtown to Astor Place. 
However my gallant Austrian husband had decided on the spot 
to take Marlene home. 

“Tell me, my darling,” he said, “where do you live?” 

“Oh not far,” she replied, “just a bit down Park Avenue.” 


“Then we'll drop you,” he said. “It’s on our way.” 
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It was But unless Alex had a couple of dollars in his 
pocket that I didn’t know about we might have to jump out of 
the taxi the block after we left her. 

We'd just about come to her street when Alex felt for his 
pack of Marlboros and finding them, offered her his last 
cigarette. 

“No thank you,” she said; but she again took out her gold 
lighter and handed it to him. The little flame lit up the darkness 
showing those rightly famous cheekbones. He took a drag and 
then, reaching over me, passed the lighter back to her. 

“No, you keep it,” she said; “I want to read that book you 
Say you're writing and you never know when you may really 
need the trip to Switzerland.” 

The doorman opened the door, helped her out of the cab, 
and she was gone. And so were we, totally gone on this 
remarkable woman, this more than an actress, this more than a 
star, this--how was it Alex referred to her—I remember him 
reaching into his vast multi-lingual lexicon and after careful 
consideration, coming up with the word, “Mensch.” Apparently, 
for my Viennese swain, English was way too prosaic. 

THE TIDE TURNS 
I finally realized no matter how much I nagged, Alex was 


not going to let Dr. Berensen operate on him. 
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“After he gets rid of my kidney and gives me a plastic piss 
bag to stink outside my body, maybe he’ll replace my navel with 
a removable plastic belly-button that can whistle Mother 
Machree!” 

And that was the end of Dr. Berensen, “the humorless 
surgeon with the blood-shot eyes.” 

Alex did, however, call a general practitioner Dolly Haas 
had recommended who gave him some diet advice. The doctor 
told him if he was able to stick to a very strict, salt-free diet and 
bring his blood pressure down, he might be able to bypass 
having an operation—at least for now. 

“Tf I stick to the diet and,” Alex added “if luck is with me.” 

Maybe Marlene’s lighter was a sign--a talisman from 
Lady Luck herself personified by the legendary “Queen of the 
Silver Screen.” For as if by the cool hand of the Goddess of the 
Moon, it seems the summoning time had come for the tide to 
turn. After our encounter that gemutlich night at Al and 
Dolly’s, walls that had appeared impenetrable began to fall with 
the exciting inevitability of waves breaking on the shore. 
Transformation was in the air--A bestowing of boons was soon to 
come our way. 

That spring we’d seen Marlene a few more times in her 


nanny disguise—once even in the park with the two youngest 
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grandsons. But it wasn’t until the huge birthday bash for Al 
Hirschfeld on June 21* that we caught our first glimpse of 
“Dietrich,” in her ultra svelte movie persona. “Clothes” as the 


ny 


saying goes, “make the man.” But let me tell you, a tight fitting 
little black dress with a low cut décolleté worn by a gorgeous, 
world famous actress makes the men who pant to make the 
woman go totally off their nuts! Marlene was surrounded by a 
coterie of male admirers—all of them dying to light her 
cigarette. No “into the breach” for Alex-- not at this party. And 
no cozy little conversation off in a corner with her somewhere 
either. She was far too busy being a star. 

Still, charismatic as she was, she was not the only 
glittering luminary attracting attention in that gay theatrical 
crowd. Al was one of those good-luck babies born on 
midsummer’s day, and it seemed everyone who was someone in 
the entertainment world had come to celebrate his 53” 
birthday. The entire place, including the candle-lit garden, was 
overflowing with celebrities—many of them already 
immortalized in caricature by the master himself. He must 
have, for instance, drawn Marlene at least six or seven times. 

Joan Castle was there that night too. She was one of the 
Hirschfeld regulars but for some reason we hadn’t connected 


for a while. When she came over to talk with me, she wanted to 
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know if Alex’s health situation was interfering with his painting. 
I told her no, but the four double flights to our walk up was 
keeping us more at home than usual because of his high blood 
pressure. 

She mentioned yet again how much the oil painting that 
he called “Stompin’ at the Savoy,” meant to her. Some wealthy 
friend of hers had only recently tried to buy it. But no matter 
how much she was offered, she said she wouldn’t dream of 
selling it. I sensed some sort a story there but apparently it was 
destined to stay a private matter between them. Maybe she felt 
about Alex’s painting the way he felt about Marlene’s lighter. 

“TO PAINT IS TO LOVE AGAIN” 
“Never Miss A Chance To Celebrate” 

The following morning it was very hot. We were just about 
to go downstairs to grocery shop when the phone rang. It was 
Joanie, and she was bubbling over with excitement. 

“Alex,” she said, “I just ran into Herbert.” She meant 
Herbert Chase the owner of a prestigious gallery that bore his 
name. “I told him about your paintings and I know he’s going 
to want to give you a show the minute he sees them. I set up an 
appointment for him to come down to your studio tomorrow—Is 
that okay?’f 


“Okay?” It was a lot more than “Okay!” 
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Who would have thought we’d owe our foot in the door to 
our darling Joan? Of course while she was still just an actress 
she always had friends in high places. Nor was Alex the only 
artist she helped to get a show. Some ten years or so later, she 
did the same thing for Al Hirschfeld in London. She was also one 
of the first to promote the paintings of black artist, Beauford 
Delaney. 

Considering the Zen precept that true royalty does not 
insist upon being served one’s self but instead finds meaningful 
ways to serve others, I suppose it was only inevitable that 
eventually Joan Castle would become Lady Sitwell with a castle 
of her own on the English border to Scotland. 

“So Joanie,” I heard Alex making dinner plans with her, 
“sure, that’s fine—whatever wine you think is good with 
goulash.” 

Among his friends Alex’s frankfurter goulash was famous. 
I’d asked him if he’d please make it that night for me so most of 
the ingredients were already on the shopping list. 

He hadn’t even put the phone down before he was dialing 
again. 

“Whom are you calling?” I asked. 

“Al and Dolly,” he said, “If they’re free I’ll invite them too 


and we’ll have ourselves a little get together.” 
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Of course the Hirschfelds would always top the list of 
friends with whom to share this kind of exciting news; but I 
couldn’t help being a little worried. I was only a recent convert 
to my magic man’s mittel-Europa superstitions and I had all the 
eager to please zeal of an impressionable apprentice. 

“But Alex,” I said, “aren’t you afraid of being premature? 
The gallery owner won’t even see your paintings until tomorrow. 


yy” 
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I mean, ptooh! ptooh! ptooh!”—I mimicked spitting in three 
directions to ward off the evil eye—“let’s not tempt fate.” 

“My darling girl,” Alex said continuing to click his finger 
around the dial, “who, indeed, knows what tomorrow may bring. 
But as of this moment things are definitely looking up, and even 
if after tonight it all goes bust, we’ll at least have had our little 
party today. Never,” he grabbed hold of my hand and pulled 
me down onto his knee, “never miss a chance to celebrate.” 

It will not come as a big surprise to you to hear that we 
never did. 

MORE GOOD NEWS 

The night of our little impromptu goulash feast, Joanie not 
only brought a fine old burgundy, she brought still more good 
news of her own—good news that coincidentally rubbed off on 
us as well. She told us she was planning a trip to London at the 


end of September and asked if Alex and I would kitty sit with 
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Slugger, her ostentatiously effeminate Persian cat, while she 
was away. 

As her plan was to be in London only until the following 
spring, she’d decided to bypass the quarantine and leave her cat 
at home. She made it sound as if we’d be doing her a favor by 
keeping her precious Slugger in the elegant surroundings to 
which he was accustomed. But of course it was a favor for us as 
well. After our conversation at the Hirschfeld party, she knew 
how much it would help Alex to have the use of an elevator. The 
steps to our top-floor studio were no longer just a chore, they 
had become a potential killer. 

After our jolly celebration with Joan and the Hirschfelds, 
Alex and I were busily scraping remnants of goulash off our 
plates and straightening up the apartment when it was only a 
little past midnight. Usually our friends didn’t leave so early. 
Joan however had reminded everybody that the following day an 
important gallery owner was coming down to the studio to look 
at Alex’s paintings which prompted Al to immediately offer her 
a ride uptown in their Cadillac convertible--the top down of 
course 

Joan was right about Herbert Chase--The minute he saw 


Alex’s paintings he offered him a show. He pulled out his little 
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black leather date book and began riffling through the blue 
pages to check possible dates. 

“How about,” he said, “May 6" through the 18?” 

“But that’s almost a year away!” I said, 

“Can’t be helped,” he said, “we’re booked until then.” 

“That’s’ fine,” Alex said. “It will give me time to do more 
work. And besides by then Joan will be back from her fall and 
winter jaunt in London.” 

Alex of course phoned Al and Dolly, but Joan got the good 
news first. 

“So then May 6",,”she said with that slightly edgy energy 
she had, “You know Alex there’s no way in the world I’d miss 
your vernissage.” 

THE VERNISSAGE 

As promised, Joan Castle got home in plenty of time. And 
what a gala occasion it was! The Chase Gallery had paid to 
have the paintings framed and they looked very impressive 
hanging on the gallery walls. We also had a book of color 
transparencies. Evelyn Hofer (1) had photographed Alex’s 
paintings and given him a full set free of charge. Hirschfeld had 
footed the bill for a table of wine and cheese, and what with 


Dolly and Joan tinkering with the guest list, there were more 
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than enough celebrities to make it fun for the Chase Gallery’s 
old money patrons to attend. 

Alex had warned me beforehand that for the artist, a 
vernissage can be like “a ghastly denudement in front of a 
crowd of blind flagellantes.” But this gala was the opposite end 
of the spectrum. The entire flamboyantly dressed theatre crowd 
were there to give him a heartfelt pat on the back. I kept busy 
checking out which paintings were getting the most attention 
and from whom; but every time I looked over at Alex, he was 
surrounded by a coterie of laughing admirers and seemed to be 
having the time of his life. That, of course, was his way—He 
was always having the time of his life, no matter what—the ups 
—the downs, it was his time and it wasn’t his style to waste a 
minute of it (What had he said to me?—“My awareness of the 


world has practically amounted to a disease”) 


“THE PLUS” 

I didn’t see how the evening could get much better but 
there was still to be a plus—that special little extra something 
that Alex said the artist is always hoping will happen in his or 
her work. In this case it wasn’t abstracted into some artistic 


statement, but was the artist himself—a real-life, giant size, 
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pixie-impersonator named Sidney Lazarus. (Later he did the 
cover for May This House Be Safe From Tigers) Just as the 
crowd was beginning to thin a little, Sidney came ambling in 
through the door with Sylvia, his wife, and their two lively sons 
in tow. 

Alex hadn’t seen Sidney since he’d drawn for Americana, a 
satirical magazine that came out in 1932—the down-beat heart 
of the Depression and, coincidentally, the year I was born. 
Americana lasted only a year, but it must have been some 
magazine. In A History of American Graphic Humor (1865- 
1938) William Murrell wrote “The cartoons and drawings 
appearing in Americana were remarkable for high artistic 
quality and ruthless ferocity...In variety of subjects treated and 
in brilliant lethal satire nothing in America has equaled it.” 

I think nothing must have equaled the fun they had—Alex 
especially. He served as both co-publisher and editor and if in 
addition something was clawing to be said, or if a space needed 
to be filled, my Viennese Xander! also contributed to it under 
cover of a dozen or so different styles with appropriately 
Americanized pseudonyms. (1) 

Al Hirschfeld contributed too; and so did a number of 


other writers 
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and artists who later became famous or influential. (2) 
Unfortunately Sidney’s timing was off. When abstract 
expressionism took over the art world, he was meticulously 
painting miniatures about the size of a postage stamp. 

“Sidney!” My five foot seven inch husband threw out both 
his hands, palms up, toward the ceiling in delighted surprise. 

“Alex!” humongous, six foot two Sidney folded himself 
inward sufficiently so they could embrace. 

“How? What brings you...” Alex gave up words and asked 
with his hands. 

Sidney explained they’d been out looking for shoes for 
their sons when they’d passed by and seen the announcement 
outside proclaiming an exhibit by Alexander King. 

“Shoes?!” Alex looked at the boys’ scuffed foot-wear and 
chuckled. He actually chuckled. The first and last time I’d ever 
heard that sound escape from his lips. “A little on the expensive 
side don’t you think—trying to buy shoes for growing 
adolescents in this neighborhood?” 

“Yes,” Sidney said, “we found that out. But look Alex, our 
little foray south of the Bronx led us to you.” At this point S.J. 
Perelman brought his friend, Herman Elkon, over to Alex to talk 
about buying a painting for his collection and the Lazaruses 
tactfully wandered off to look at paintings. 
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Three very important things happened that night. 

One: Alex reconnected with Sidney and Sylvia and their 
sons, Lawrence and Douglas who are also artists, and they 
became a happy part of our ongoing lives. And 

Two: Alex’s paintings and the glamorous vernissage 
announced to the world of New York artists and intellectuals 
that Alex King was back where he belonged. And 

Three: Most critically of all, enough paintings were sold 
so that that money plus my salary from singing Gilbert & 
Sullivan in Maine bought Alex the time, and the peace of mind 


he needed to begin writing his autobiography. 


SUMMER STOCK IN MAINE 
“TRA LA” 

“The flowers that bloom in the spring-- Tra la--have 
nothing to do with the case.” Nor the flowers that bloom in the 
summer for that matter-- Although that was the season the 
American Savoyards landed with their refreshingly gay abandon 
in the chilly, hilly little village of Monmouth, Maine. 

Monmouth was real Maine—up near the north-central 
part--not the touristy coast disdained by the locals. There was a 


lake nearby but I preferred to explore its surrounding woods 
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rather than go in swimming. My lips turned blue the minute my 
toes touched the water. Maine nights can be cold—not just 
cool-- the kind of weather that promotes snuggling under a 
couple of well-worn quilts with the one you love and watching 
the moon rim silver on slow moving luminous clouds. 

Dorothy Raidler’s Gilbert & Sullivan company was New 
York based. From June through Labor Day they also played in 
Maine. I was thrilled I was going to be a part of it. Especially 
after I almost didn’t get in. 

I’d auditioned and been given the score of Pinafore to 
memorize by the first rehearsal. But before the contract was 
signed, one of the former sopranos who already knew the 
repertory decided to come back into the company and I was 
bumped. 

The night I was to meet Alex at the Hirschfelds, he’d 
already explained to them about my new job. As soon as I’d 
arrived, he told me I needed to call the producer right away. I 
excused myself before sitting down at the table and rang Miss 
Raidler immediately. 

Standing there at Al’s waist-high crescent bar in the 
corner, knowing every word I was saying could be heard, it 


was all I could do to choke back tears. To be fired before I was 
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hired, was hardly a “punishment fit the crime.” And if a crime it 

was, it was anyway theirs, not mine. Also I was having trouble 
hearing exactly what Miss Raidler was saying because of a burst 
of laughter at the table. 

Apparently Alex had tuned into my side of the 
conversation sufficiently to guess what was up and had started 
pretending he was knitting itsy-bitsy baby clothes— 
communicating to our friends his spontaneously inspired 
summer back up plan for us. Instead of my enjoying my chosen 
profession and making money so he could devote himself to 
writing his memoirs, he’d get me pregnant and we’d 
have a baby. As if we weren’t already having enough trouble 

supporting ourselves! 

I did not see it as a cause for (not-so) “innocent 
merriment.” After we got back to our apartment I told him so. 
As often was the case I got next to no reaction from him. But it 
did register. Later on it turned up in a story he was writing. 
Angelica, one of the main characters, accuses her witty lover of 
an egocentric disregard of other people’s feelings. In her 
estimation his “cheap laughs” are too expensive for his friends. 
As I eventually became aware, Alex King recycled the material 


of his life over and over as though he were a gypsy fortune teller 
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perpetually reshuffling his deck of images until he—we--finally 
got the picture. 

As fate would have it, a few days later the flighty soprano 
again reneged and I got the job after all. I also got my equity 
card, and, believe me, by the time Labor Day rolled around I’d 
earned it. We worked very hard. Gilbert’s lyrics needed to be 
sung “trippingly off the tongue;” and in addition to memorizing 
them, we also had to have down the very stylized stage 
directions. HMS Pinafore, Trial by Jury, The Mikado, you name 
it, we did it—performing one show at night while rehearsing the 
following week’s show during the day. It was a bitch of a 
schedule. 

HEARING ABOUT MEIN XANDERL AUS WIEN 

After the performances, I’d always be too high on synergy 
to even consider sleeping, so we’d have a quick chatty snack, 
and then Alex would read 
me what he’d written during the day. 

We had that kind of old soul connection that yearns to 
know every minute detail about one another from the moment 
we were born. Despite major discrepancies—our language, the 
culture into which we’d been born, the 30 year difference in our 


ages, we did have some significant things in common. For one, 
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our entrance into this “best of all possible worlds” had been full 
of jeopardy. Both of almost didn’t make it. 
I’d been born with the umbilical cord around my neck. 
My mother said if it hadn’t been a quick birth I’d probably have 
suffocated. That critical lack of oxygen has been my life-long 
excuse for always getting the joke just a second or 
two after everyone else has laughed. 

Alex’s situation was even more dire. “After four 
miscarriages,” he said, “my dear mother gave up on having 
children and had ME instead.” 

They nearly lost him too. He was more than two months 
premature. Weighing in at three pounds, (“barely enough to 
make a decent meal for two ordinary people”) he survived by 
being wrapped in cotton, put in a roasting pan and placed in a 
moderate oven for the next three months. 

“Then,” Alex said, looking up from the page of his 
notebook, “just to be absolutely sure I’d make it, my elderly 
parents “sold me” to their best friends for a couple of Austrian 
shillings.” 

“Sold you?!” 

“It was probably a leftover from an ancient tribal rite that 
eventually became an old Jewish superstition. At any rate my 


parent’s friends, the Weinstengels, began taking care of me. 
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They also officially gave me their last name, thereby getting rid 
of my own as a means of averting any possible familial bad luck 
—a curse, or whatever.” 

In retrospect it occurs to me that Alex’s parents “selling” 
their treasured son that way was just one more confirmation 
that his life often seemed to be a paradigmatic variation on The 
Joseph Legend. 

THE DIE IS CAST 

One day after hearing more about Vienna, I’d asked Alex 
when he knew he wanted to be an artist. He told me when he 
was Six, his father had taken him to the great art museum in 
Vienna, and there in one room he saw all four walls covered 
with paintings by Pieter Breughel. Afterward that gallery 
became a kind of shrine to him. He went back many times to 
copy Breughel’s paintings--“The Tower of Babel” especially. (A 
painting that haunted him throughout his lifetime) He couldn’t 
believe, he said, “that anyone could ever acquire so much skill 
and learn to render his visions so magnificently for the whole 
world to see.” 

This single-minded devotion lasted until his father took 
him to the circus. There was a family of acrobats who closed 


their act with a towering human pyramid topped by the baby of 
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the family—an adorable little flossy haired blond girl named Lisl. 
According to the program she was 6 years old-- just like himself. 

Poor Xanderl He was a goner! His first love affair and 
love at first sight. Breughel instantly took second place in his 
heart. The circus was the place he wanted to be—He’d seen the 
magician. He could learn to do that. As he put it: “I was still 
very fickle at that age. But whatever profession I became 
interested in, or enthusiastic about, it always had one basic 
element in common with each of the others. They were all 
different aspects of one central theme, which was—MAGIC!” 

I was going to be a magician of some kind, that was 
settled in my mind when I was six, and I can truthfully say that, 
in the pursuance of this goal, I have not wavered even once 
during all the following 53 years.” 

Oh my conjure man! The premiére Tarot card I hold 
close to my heart--my gallant Magician with sword drawn, and 
budding wand ready, the always ever-filling cup, and the 
spinning coin that forever turns it round whenever I need it 
most. You trump them all, my love. And you'll get us home 
yet. I know you will. 

ANOTHER SUMMER ENDS 
The G&S summer was all exciting work and buttery 


cookies from the Monmouth Library bake-sales. Inevitably, of 
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course, the day did come when a wedge of geese went honking 
high up through the sky and we knew it was time for our 
Savoyard troupe to pack up and go back to New York. 

The last thing Alex read to me was something he’d 
written among the crooked tombstones in that old New England 
cemetery next to the theatre. It was the one time I couldn’t find 
him after our matinée performance. While he was waiting for 
me to get dressed, he’d parked himself in a tangle of weeds 
inside the gate and become so involved in what he was writing, 
he’d lost track of the time. 

“T’m sitting under some ancient elms in a tiny hamlet up in 
Maine. The weather is painfully lovely for an ailing man. 

I think it must have been on such a day surely that the 
holy anchorite in his wilderness suddenly recalled the great 
beauty of Thais. And it must have been this same kind of day 
when poor pale Queen Melisande dropped her fateful wedding 
ring into the green stillness of the shadowy lake. 

And what do I recall on such a day? My drug addiction.” 

His drug addiction—his “mislaid decade”—almost half of 
which he’d spent with me. Well, all that was behind us now. 
When we walked up the four flights to our “home sweet home” 
on West 9" Street, Alex had over a hundred pages of manuscript 


tucked under his arm. More than enough to give to a publisher 
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in the hopes of securing an advance so he could finish his book 


of memoirs. He called it Mine Enemy Grows Older. 


AUTUMN 1957 
BACK HOME WITH THE MANUSCRIPT 
Alex had what he called a “talented pen” that he used to 
draw with. Now he was using it to fill up one spiral notebook 
after another. It was not an expensive pen although it looked 
like burnished gold and was inscribed with a tiny logo of a pair 
of intertwining hearts. 

It’s a good thing the pages were lined. They reined ina 
bit the exuberance of my husband’s handwriting. Even so it 
required considerable deciphering as there was a fair amount 
of crossing out and additional, difficult to read, inserts. 

Despite his astonishing fluency with the spoken language, 
he did not, (as was once surmised by one of the green-eyed 
intelligentsia) merely talk his books into a tape recorder. It’s 
true 1957 was on the edge of the Beatnik era, but “peeing ink” 
wasn’t Alex’s style. 

Nevertheless he managed to churn out a sizable flurry of 
pages at a relatively fast pace. All the evenings of telling his 
stories at the dinner tables of friends had been a great editing 


process—instant feed-back on their effect. But during our hard- 
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working summer up in Maine, he routinely sat with the scarred 
bread-board on his lap and wrote himself out until late 
afternoon, rewriting the following morning, and then moving on. 

The day after we’d returned from Monmouth, I’d gone in 
and signed up for my unemployment insurance. Now that my 
weekly Gilbert &Sullivan pay-checks were no longer 
forthcoming, it was important we peddle Mine Enemy Grows 
Older as soon as possible. However before he could hand it on 
to anyone, he needed a readable manuscript. That was my 
department. 

When I returned on the Queen Mary after my post high 
school year in Europe and the Near East, my father had met me 
down at the dock with his typewriter by his side! He’d lugged it 
all the way from Nebraska. He knew I hoped to go to music 
school and he figured a typewriter would prove useful to me. 
He was right, too. Every time I used it, I thought of him and 
that made whatever I was typing go like an unimpeded sandhill 
wind. 

While we were still living with the Averys, Alex had, 
without my knowledge, taken it to a pawn shop. Upon 
discovering it was missing and the reason why, it upset me so 
much I burst into tears. Alex was truly repentant and went out 


and redeemed it right away—a good thing too as he wasn’t very 
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careful about where he stashed the rapidly accumulating pawn 
tickets and they were often lost. 

The minute I finished typing, I laid the manuscript on the 
arm of Alex’s over-stuffed chair. He read it for typos and then 
he phoned Hirschfeld telling him we were home and 
furthermore that he’d come back with over a hundred pages of 
his autobiography. 

“That’s great,” Al said. “Why don’t you come to dinner 
tonight and bring it along-- unless you’d rather I wait to read 
it?” 

“No, no,” Alex said—“the sooner, the better.” 

THE LITERARY TRIPLE PLAY 

It was very soon indeed. Al read it that night. “Couldn’t 
put it down,” he said. And then he passed it on to Sid Perelman. 
S.J. Perelman was one of Simon and Schuster’s most prestigious 
authors. Its “rough-woven gusto,” (as he was later to write ina 
blurb for the book) appealed to him too; and he gave it to Bob 
Gottlieb, Simon & Schuster’s in-house boy genius at the time. 
That was our “Tinkers to Evers to Chance” a wildly improbable 
triple play (albeit not baseball) that put us on our feet and was 
the beginning of a going-home run. 

When Bob Gottlieb was only 24, he became the editorial 


assistant to Simon & Schuster’s Editor in Chief--Jack Goodman— 
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a name to conjure with in publishing circles. When Goodman 
died he took over editing the Perelman books—quite a plum for 
so young aman. I think Sid thought he’d edit Mine Enemy 
Grows Older as well. We were told he liked it. 

But the publisher who Joved it and really went to bat for 
it was Peter Schwed. Somehow or other, it was the right pitch 
for him—a curious and fortuitous twist considering the straight 
laced ways and impeccable morality of this pater familias and 
the picaresque nature of the King autobiography. 

Peter Schwed, as many who are sports obsessed, was 
something of a gambler. That is to say he was willing to put his 
money--or rather, the company’s money--on Alex King’s book 
despite the fact that the odds it would be a winner, were about, 
conservative estimate, one thousand to one. 

1957 was several decades before memoir writing became 
so popular. Autobiographies weren’t selling all that much--not 
even of famous people, nevermind, the life-story of a middle- 
aged, unknown artist. Privacy was still an issue back then. 
When it came to revealing one’s own personal life, American 
writers tended to play it close to the chest. If truth was to be 
told, you called it “fiction” and wrote a novel. No, Mine Enemy 


Grows Older was not a shoo-in—not by any means. 
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Peter Schwed, however, had his ways; and with Bob 
Gottlieb’s support, he managed to get the boards approval. 
Soon after his secretary, Milly Marmur, put in a call to 
Alexander King. 

“Who was that?” I asked. Alex was putting the phone 
down in its cradle with an almost tender thoughtfulness. 

“The editorial chairman from Simon & Schuster,” he said 
in a voice so low I could hardly hear him. 

“Yes!?” I said—my eyes starting out of my head. 

“Yes! Yes!!” he said, “They said, ‘yes’—Simon and 
Schuster are going to publish my book. Monday I’m to go in 
and meet Peter Schwed. He’ll give me a contract and we'll talk 
about an advance. 

BUSINESS SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIENDS 

To celebrate our fabulous luck, Alex invited everyone who 
was an important part of it—none of this would have happened 
without them--to come to dinner on Sunday. Not Saturday—He 
had a Viennese prejudice about Saturday—“Maids night out,” 
he’d say. So it was the Perelmans and the Hirschfelds and 
again, Joan Castle, who’d been so instrumental in getting the 
exhibition of Alex’s paintings that seemed at long last to have 
attracted the notice of Lady Luck. 

We had just enough little snack tables to go around. 
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After I cleared the dinner plates, stacking them in the 
bathroom sink, Alex brought out the desert. He’d made his 
lime-drenched baked apples that he first cored and then stuffed 
with his own alchemical mix of cinnamon and sugar. The whole 
apartment smelled as cozily inviting as Auntie Em’s kitchen. I 
followed him around, offering a dollop of whipped cream to 
those who so desired. Knowing about Sid’s sweet tooth, I gave 
him an extra measure. 

I think it was right after desert that Alex’s meeting the 
following day with Peter Schwed came up. Sid said Alex should 
ask for a sizable advance—that that way Simon and Schuster 
would budget sufficient money for publicity to at least get back 
their original investment. As I recall everyone seemed to agree 
that $5000.00 was a nice round sum. That was a lot of money 
back them. Certainly enough for Alex to finish his book and 
more than enough for us, as the song goes, to “ease on down, 
ease on down the road.” 

THE HOSPITAL AGAIN 

But of course it was not going to be that simple. Still stuff 
in the closet. 

More housecleaning to be done. And for that we’d need the 
witch’s broom. Remember the scene in Oz when the wizard, as 


a ploy, refuses to help Dorothy get back home until she and her 
cval 


pals bring him the magic broomstick that belongs to the Wicked 
Witch of the East? That meant they had to double back into 
“The Dark Forest” or in this case, for us, into “The Valley of the 
Shadow of Death.” 

If only I hadn’t tried to take over the cooking. But I was a 
brainwashed 50’s wife and felt I should at least have a go at 
practicing the housewifely skills. “This is the way we wash the 
clothes,—clean the house,-- cook the food,--etc. etc.-- so early in 
the morning.” 

“So early in the morning” for me was around 12 o’clock 
noon when Alex would bring me a frothy bowl of café au Jait and 
then, pacing back and forth at the foot of our pull-down bed, 
talk about his morning’s work. Half the day was already shot, 
but at least I could—I should—make some dinner for us. I 
wasn’t about to subscribe to “Kinder, Kirche und Kuchen’—the 
World War II slogan for women in Nazi Germany—but I was still 
under the influence of the gender- specific roles of Small Town, 
USA where I grew up. 

It was a stupid idea. Alex enjoyed cooking. Also he was a 
master chef. Of course his improvised recipes were full of 
butter and cream and all kind of volatile ingredients. 
Consequently, in addition to wishing to be virtuous, I have to 


admit I was naive and vain enough—a deadly combination—to 
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think that with me in the kitchen we’d have a healthier diet. I’d 
make us salads. Salads with low-fat dressing—just vinegar and 
oil. 

And I did. That’s exactly what I did. Every day, day after 
day. Until one afternoon when Henry Warshaw had dropped by 
for tea, we heard Alex calling from the john at the end of the 
hall. We rushed to see what was wrong. Alex had fainted from 
loss of blood. All my salads had reactivated his duodenal ulcer. 

Henry got an ambulance. Two hefty medics carried Alex 
down the four flights of stairs, and then, with sirens wailing, we 
were rushed yet one more time to the private hospital where 
Alex’s friend performed her plastic surgery. Henry had the 
authority of his profession. In addition to being a business man, 
he was a trained attorney. But even so, the front desk personnel 
kept us waiting and waiting out in the hall—Alex in pain, lying 
on a stretcher, his face white as a hospital sheet. 

It was finally my Blue Cross/Blue Shield card that did the 
trick. Being a member of Actors Equity had made me eligible 
to get insurance. Singing Gilbert & Sullivan in Maine with a 
union company had happened in the nick of time. The woman at 
the desk finally agreed the dangerously hemorrhaging man 
named Alexander King, husband of Blue Cross member Margie 


King, could be admitted. While I was completing the seemingly 
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endless paper work, an orderly at Henry’s insistence, wheeled 
Alex onto the elevator and took him upstairs. 

His blood count was so low, they had to give him 
transfusions in both arms. When I arrived in the room, a nurse 
was taking down one of the little plastic plasma bags. They’d 
just discovered they’d given him the wrong kind of blood! 

After that got straightened out--and not a moment to 
soon-- we discovered our insurance didn’t cover transfusions. 
Furthermore, the units of blood were prohibitively expensive. 

To tell the truth, living with Alex felt like being a 
character in one of the long-running adventure serials that were 
previews to the main feature on Saturday matinees. “The Perils 
of Pauline” was a little before my time--the movies were still 
silent then--But it was like one of those. You know the kind that 
ends--until the following week--with the heroine being tied to 
the railroad tracks just as a loaded freight train comes chugging 
ominously around the bend. 

It seemed we were destined to go reeling from one crisis 
to another. 

However when the word went out that Alex needed blood, 
our friends again rallied round and we were able to cover the 
expenses. The plasma replacements they donated annulled the 


fee. Besides giving blood himself, Henry Warshaw immediately 
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rounded up a few of the Village chaverim. Also De Hirsch 
Margolies in his capacity as “unofficial mayor” of Greenwich 
Village got some of his artist buddies to come along and donate 
a pint. That included Hirschfeld, of course, and Don Freeman, 
the artist and writer whose children’s books about a little bear 
named “Corduroy” have become classics. 

The blood—their blood saved his life. But what kept him 
going—what kept us going—was the good will that went with it. 
Alex was beginning to see the world as a less hostile place. 
They’d helped my wounded lover emerge from “the valley of the 
shadow of death.” It looked like the witch’s broom was ours at 
last. Time now to jump aboard and get ourselves back home. 

ANXIETY ATTACK 

I discovered early on that my husband was a human 
repository of chochmas—bits of accumulated Jewish wisdom. 
One of his favorites that I, too, now kept muttering to myself 
was “If God wills you can shoot with a broom.” It seemed to us 
both, his pulling through this last debacle, had needed that kind 
of miraculous intervention. For not only did he survive the ulcer 
attack, but also the wrong blood. And the worry about money. 
And even the awful anxiety provoked when it was time for him 
to get his shot that quelled the pain (and his own anxiety) and 


the nurse didn’t show. To counter the panic left over from when 
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he was on junk, I reassured him--after that happened twice-- 
that 15 minutes before he was to get his next medication, I’d go 
out in the hall to make sure a nurse would be there to give it to 
him on time. 

I had plenty of anxiety myself. We’d informed the staff 
that Alex was only recently back from Lexington. Also his 
doctor friend, Lis] Friedenhofer, was careful to prescribe no 
more morphine than was needed. Nevertheless, I couldn’t help 
worrying he might get addicted all over again. Nor was I the 
only person to whom that thought had occurred. 

Occasionally we saw a doctor socially who was very 
wealthy. He was a psychiatrist. He also liked to hunt big game 
in Africa and hang their horned heads on the walls of his fancy 
Sutton Place apartment. While Alex was on the edge of 
bleeding to death in the hospital, this head-hunting healer tried 
to be amusing and ingratiate himself at parties of celebrity 
friends by making bets that Alex King would never finish his 
book. No, despite the advance, despite a devoted wife and help 
from his friends, “King,” he said, “is too self-destructive.” That 
was his diagnosis; and he was willing to bet a sizable sum. 

Poor poorcynical man. He knew nothing about it. 
Nothing about Alex. And, despite all his certification, precious 


little about the potential of the human heart. 
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“THE INCALCULABLE X” 

The human heart—“the incalculable X in the algebra of 
mortality.” 

That’s a phrase in the novel Alex was writing when he 
died. His doctor has been touched by the plight of a young 
woman, and this how he reassures her: “My dear child, the 
wonderfully self-renewing system, the human body, is not made 
of blood and sinew alone. An indefinable spirit inhabits this 
miracle of bones and tissue and no one has yet examined this 
Spirit in the test tube or under a microscope. I suspect that no 
one ever will. 

I am not a religious man—not in the formal sense. 
Nevertheless I know that from this spirit come strange forces of 
decision and strength that make life meaningful and that can 
even sustain the physical body beyond its measurable point of 
endurance. I know it from my own considerable experience. I 
saw it demonstrated with my wife. It remains the incalculable X 
in the algebra of mortality.” 

Once Alex’s blood count returned to normal and we were 
allowed to take him home from the hospital, that “X” began to 
figure significantly in the King equation. He was too weak to 
write; but little by little he began getting back his strength. 


There was, however, yet another health problem waiting in the 
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wings. A relatively minor one you might think, considering his 
recent brush with death; but for Alex it was a disaster—his 
eyesight went on the blink. 

He explained that eye problems are a common plight of 
ex-junkies who have kicked the habit--apparently a life-long 
recurring symptom of withdrawal. It didn’t occur to me then, 
but maybe he had been on the edge of being re-addicted in the 
hospital and just didn’t want to alarm me. He said I was not to 
worty--it had happened before and had gone away. I 
remembered how he described this temporary blindness in a 
letter he’d written me from Lexington: “My right eye is far 
sighted and my left eye is near sighted and the words dance in 
front of my eyes like a flock of bees!” 

So one more added complication and, from the point of 
view of morale, a serious one. For since Alex’s earliest 
childhood it had been the story that had kept the bogey man at 
bay. His mother, Malvina, had set the pattern, reading to him 
first from the Bible— the legend of Joseph and his Brothers; and 
then on to other adventure-packed tales. After Alex himself 
learned to read, books continued to be a god-send for him— 
especially during dangerously ambivalent times of transition. 
Now, too ill to be up and around, unable to work orto read, he 


was at a loss what to do with himself. 
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One day when he was lying on the bed, obviously feeling 
restless and depressed, I asked him in a kind of last ditch 
desperate attempt to cheer him up, if he’d like me to read to 
him. 

“What’s that you’re reading?” he asked, glancing over 
toward the book I’d let drop in my lap. 

I leaned forward in our sling-back rattan chair and showed 
him the cover. “ Isak Dinesen,” I said. 

He was a big fan of hers. Most writers are. When in 1954 
Ernest Hemingway was awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace he 
said it should rightfully have gone to “that beautiful writer, Isak 
Dinesen.” 

In acquiescence, Alex turned over on his side and I began 
to read — 
“The King’s Letter,” I think it was. By the time I turned the final 
page of her last mesmerizing story in that particular collection, 
miracle of miracles, Alex’s eyesight appeared to be returning to 
normal. 
THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 

The following day on my way to the library with Alex’s list 
of books in my hot little hand, I met S. J. Perelman on the 
street. Laura and Sid lived only a few blocks from us on West 


12 street. 
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They both knew our little studio well as it had been Sid’s 
place when he and Laura were courting—those youthful days 
when to make his living, Sid was drawing cartoons. Little by 
little the always lengthy and very funny captions got longer and 
longer until there was practically no space left for the drawings. 
That was when the editor told him to forget the graphics and 
instead just hand in his writing. 

When I told him of my mission, he said he had just the 
book for a cranky convalescing writer. The following day he 
delivered as promised and brought Alex The History Of the 
Movies—a deluxe Simon and Schuster edition in a glistening 
scarlet book jacket. Light reading, but a tome so heavy it’s a 
wonder slim, trim Sid didn’t rupture himself dragging it all the 
way up those four steep flights. He stayed on for tea and cookies 
and the two men had a high old time comparing their 
experiences in Hollywood. 

Alex had gone out there to work on the movie The Miracle 
at Morgan's Creek atthe request of its director, Preston 
Sturgis. He said the original script had been printed on blue 
paper. Every time a change was made, a pink sheet was 
inserted. In the final version there were no blue sheets left at 


all. 
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Sid was there for a much longer time than Alex. Not only 
was he part of the crew responsible for a couple of the Marx 
Brother movies --a notable claim to fame-- but with Dorothy 
Parker he also wrote a musical called Sweethearts.. 

It is hard to imagine two more unlikely people than this 
pair of acerbically witty New Yorkers coming up with such a 
saccharine confection; but somehow they carried it off. The 
male lead, Nelson Eddy in his round-brimmed Royal Canadian 
hat, mounted upon his trusty steed, also carried off his auburn- 
curled sweetheart, Jeanette McDonald, while both of them were 
singing for all they were worth. (A considerable sum incidentally 
—they were big box office hits--particularly as a pair) 

Soon Sid began coming around with other books too--ones 
with faded covers that most people have never heard of, let 
alone read. Both men were inveterate readers and sometimes 
their quiet delight in sharing some mutually recondite literary 
enthusiasm was positively palpable. 

Alexander King however, had work to be resumed--a 
contract to be honored; and once he was well enough to again 
take up his pen, it was full speed ahead. 

Fortunately for the psychiatrist, no one had taken him up 


on his callous wager that Alexander King would never bring his 
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book to completion. For finish it he did. And in time for a fall 


publication. 


SELLING THE BOOK 
MARKETING STRATEGIES 

November 13”, 1958—the publication date for Mine 
Enemy Grows Older and coincidentally Alex King’s 58th 
birthday. Yet another rebirthday as it turned out--and into a 
world even more fantastically dazzling than Oz. 

There were already encouraging intimations from the pre- 
publication buzz. “Publisher’s Weekly” predicted it would be a 
hit. They began their review with a tantalizing statement: “This 
is an autobiography guaranteed to startle anyone out of their 
easy chair.” 

In the same vein, John Barkham reviewing for the 
“Saturday Review Syndicate,” wrote: “But mere quotation (he’d 
quoted Alex on Life) can give no idea of the salty Rabelaisian 
vigor of this book, or of the huge undisciplined personality of its 
author. King whacks important names and institutions about 
like tennis balls. How he bulldozed his editor and publishers 
into printing his manuscript in its present unbuttoned form I 
can’t imagine....” 


It wasn’t so hard. Peter Schwed was both the editor and 
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the publisher; and although not quite a tennis pro, he 
“whacked” with plenty of balls himself. 

Barkham went on: “Alex King writes like a whiz, caring 
nothing for convention and speaking his mind with a bluntness 
that will shock old ladies in Dubuque.” 

That’s what Peter was counting on to help sell the book-- 
its shock value, including of course those awful degrading years 
of servitude to the bitch goddess of addiction. 

This was, don’t forget, still during the late 50’s . The 
drug-happy, hippy culture of the 60’s hadn’t hit yet. When Alex 
was arrested and taken to Lexington in 1953, taking illegal 
drugs wasn’t simply a “crime,” or a “problem” or a “sickness 
“(or a symptom of a sick culture) it was EVIL --a lurid practice of 
“dope-fiends” (ie: primarily poor blacks and/or jazz musicians) 
Not until the epidemic began affecting--infecting white kids 
from “good homes,” was the oblivious middle class jolted out of 
their smug assumptions. Alex, painfully prophetic as usual, was 
a jump or two ahead of the times. 

“Publisher’s Weekly” ended by further mentioning there 
would be “intensive radio and television publicity.” 

Peter, who had immediately tuned into Alex’s gift of gab, 
understood from the beginning that Simon & Schuster’s trump 


card was going to be “The Magician”—Alex, the experienced 
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con-man, who’d once warned me--or maybe it was reassured, I 
don’t remember the exact occasion—that “if necessary he could 
charm the egg out of a superannuated hen.” Marketing--for this 
book in particular--was key; and by appointing the masterful 
Nina Bourne to be head of Simon & Schuster’s advertising staff, 
Peter Schwed was right on top of it from the very start. 

His first bright idea was to use one of Alex’s wildly sur- 
imagist paintings for the cover --the one fittingly titled Portrait 
Of The Artist As An Old Man. In it Alex portrayed himself as a 
puppet-like cracked egg-head who, despite a roughly bandaged 
broken bow, is still making beautiful music with a shat-upon, 
spat-upon, pear-shaped cello as he sits astride his Pegasus--a 
broken-down merry-go- round horse that’s likewise been 
assigned to the garbage dump. 

I wonder if you who are reading this, have ever personally 
considered what you might do if tooling down life’s high-way 
you suddenly met, head-on, a dead end? Clearly in this picture 
that’s what has happened to “the old artist.” A formidable wall 
it was too, made of shadowed bricks that only partially guard a 
vacant lot overgrown with scraggly green grass and prickly 
thistles. 

I daresay few who glanced at that cover would walk by 


without venturing a peek inside. Once they opened the book 
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and read a sentence or two, Peter Schwed, an astute business 
man used to gambling with big stakes, was betting they’d be 
hooked and buy it. 

Nor was he finished. He’d thought up an additional “plus” 
besides. The first edition would be published with double book- 
jackets—what Nelle Haber, his secretary, told me around the 
office he facetiously spoke of as “two pair of pants.” In his 
column, Bookshelf in the New York Journal American Leslie 
Hanscom called it “underwear”—tattle-tale gray underwear. 

On the outside cover, next to Alex’s vibrant, almost 
garishly colored painting full of lots of intense blues and greens 
and his prematurely psychodelic magenta, Peter wrote this note: 
“Tf this jacket (the author painted it) is too strong for you, take it 
off. There’s a conservative jacket for conservative people 
underneath.” 

There was too. Mine Enemy Grows Older by Alexander 
King was written in oversize plain white letters across an 
otherwise blank cover as gray and vast as a great plains sky on 
an overcast day. That, of course, was the cover made for what 
Barkham called “the old lady from Dubuque.” 


APPLAUSE FOR THE “UNCOMMON SON-IN-LAW” 


The gray “Dubugian cover” was naturally the one my 
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conservative parents chose to display on the little end table in 
their basement play-room where they kept their newest books. I 
know because the other day while I was digging into a 
mountain of old papers, I uncovered a carbon from a letter 

my father must have typed down at the depot. It was one of 
those round robin Christmas letters with chatty news of the 
preceding year. 

Mom was teaching her first graders “readin’, writin’ and 
‘rithmetic,” and as always “loving it to pieces.” Daddy was still 
acting as traveling auditor for the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company with an occasional brief stop-over to see his 
sister and/or two brothers along the line who also lived in 
Nebraska. Then came a tongue in cheek paragraph accusing my 
handsome Uncle Buck who worked himself ragged farming the 
old Swett homestead, (poor land on the edge of the sandhills) of 
not being able to get Social Security the way his big brother 
would soon be doing because, being the baby of the family, he’d 
never done a decent days work in his life--Ha!Ha! (In family 
letters a “Ha! Ha!” was always added to avert any possible hard 
feelings due to a misunderstanding) 

And then, finally, came what the entire letter had been 
leading up to--the brag part about me--his “snickelfritz kid.” 


Included in that paragraph, there was also a reference to Alex’s 
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book. 

“Margie is still in New York. She now has the lead ina 
production off- Broadway and will sing in a chorus in Carnegie 
Hall sometime this month. She also has appeared in a few bit 
parts on TV; but nothing of any consequence. Her husband 
Alexander King has just recently completed a book entitled 
MINE ENEMY GROWS OLDER which has been published by 
Simon and Schuster. He has received a number of good reviews 
from “The New York Times,” “The Saturday Review” and others. 
He is a non-conformist and does not pull any punches so don’t 
be too shocked if and when you read it. He and Margie are very 
congenial.” 

He ended the letter: “Seasons greetings to all including 
your children and grandchildren, Love, 

Clare & Earl & Margie & Alex “ 

A good review from my Pop!—a good review on two counts 
—Alex’s book and our marriage. If you’re not a small-town mid- 
westerner, you may have missed it; but the telling part of the 
letter —the real Christmas present to me--was how my dad had 
signed it. Clare & Earl & Margie and Alex. Alex had made it-- at 
least as far as my father was concerned. For in his sly 
Nebraska way, O.E. Swett was telling the world, or the world 
that mattered -- the extended family that had the power to hurt-- 
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that Alexander King, this foreigner from Vienna and a Jew 
besides, this New York intellectual who talked with a fancy 
English accent and said funny things in a startling, wake-up 
kind of way, this artist and writer and much married 
grandfather more than twice his daughter’s age, was 
nevertheless one of us. He was Margie’s husband. She loved 
him. He loved her. And that was that. 

I believe the unlikely bonding between my husband and 
my father took place while Alex was getting clean in Lexington. 
After I’d phoned my parents about Alex’s addiction and told 
them he was in The Public Health Service Hospital doing his 
best to get well, my daddy had said that he was behind him 
100% and to tell him so. 

My father kept his word. ( He always kept his word) He 
never missed getting a letter off to Alex every week. It was a 
good excuse for him to share stories about my childhood. My 
dear, over-fond father had finally found someone who was not 
only willing, but actually happy, to listen to how wonderful I 
was. 

Alex wrote my parents too, of course; but not as often. 
Inmates/patients—(the not-so-patient inmates--) were only 
allowed to send out one letter a week. 


If he wrote to my folks, it meant bitter, arid silence for me. 
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They understood. I came first to my husband just as I came first 
to them. As for Alexander King, my sophisticated beloved, he 
stood in awe of their understanding—the bed-rock of their 
convictions. Here’s a brief excerpt of what he later had to say 
about them in May This House Be Safe From Tigers. 

“Don’t forget I’m not exactly the sort of son-in-law that 
good average American parents are quite likely to be prepared 
for. And yet Clare and Earl were strong and steadfast through 
that whole ghastly period. What had trained them for this 
particular role in minor sainthood? Nothing, of course, but the 
natural goodness and loyalty which had always been the basic 
and integral part of their characters. I’m sure that they were 
uneasy about the safety of their child—I think it is inconceivable 
that they should not have been—but they trusted her sound and 
decent instincts, and, guided exclusively by their deep affection 
of her AND BY NOTHING ELSE, they left all the rest of it 
trustingly in the hands of God.” 

GEROLD FRANK’S REVIEW 
As my parents began getting the clippings I’d sent them, 
it looked like the improbable dreams my dear blue-stocking 
mother had fantasized for her beloved only daughter might 


actually be coming true. 
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I can just imagine Mother reading those reviews. She 
must have felt almost as excited and as prideful as I. The first 
wave of response from the trade papers had certainly buoyed 
the spirits of “Clare & Earl & Margie & Alex.” But the review 
that really got to me -and that needed to get to the American 
public ASAP—didn’t come out until several weeks after the 
official publication date. 

Like a summoning bugle call, emblazoned across the right- 
hand page of the Sunday book review section of The New York 
Herald Tribune was the following headline: THE ALTOGETHER 
AMAZING ALEXANDER KING. 

Beneath it was an impressively large reproduction of a 
portrait of the author by our friend, Sidney Lazarus. 

Sidney included me in that picture too—me, and also a 
unicorn. We’re two tiny figures in the background behind Alex’s 
head as if he’d cast a spell and turned us into a tapestry 
hanging on the wall. The unicorn is looking at me with a moony 
expression. I’m holding on to the back of a chair in the rather 
stiff way women were posed in Victorian tintypes. Appropriately 
I’m wearing the lavender fin de siecle bodice with ruffled 
chiffon sleeves that an elderly Russian couple had bought for me 


at auction when I’d had to drop out of the bidding. 
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Below this painting—so much more impressive than the 
customary photograph of the author-- came the standard 
pertinent information: 

MINE ENEMY GROWS OLDER 

By Alexander King. 374 pp. 

New York: Simon and Schuster $4.50 

And then: 

Reviewed by 
GEROLD FRANK 

This is a scandalous, wonderful and strangely moving 
book. The publishers, for want of a better word, describe it as 
an autobiography. Actually it is less autobiography than 
memoirs, less memoirs than a series of impressionistic self- 
portraits and wildly hilarious anecdotes done so vividly, with 
such zest and animal bounce, that the book all but leaps in your 
hands. 

Some think of Alexander King as a writer: but there are 
those who have met him, listened to him and come away trying 
helplessly to convey the magic of his conversation. In these 
pages one understands why. For Mr. King is an odd and 
unhampered fellow, a profane, irreverent and utterly delightful 
non-conformist who has never known the solace of self-delusion. 


Today, in his late fifties, ailing, clinging to life with a fragment 
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of calcified kidney, he can look back on half a dozen careers as 
painter, illustrator, magazine editor and playwright, in the 
course of which he married four times, was imprisoned twice, 
and for nearly ten nightmare years was a dope addict in and out 
of Lexington and other institutions.... 

King is a scorner, but he is a poet, too. Describing his first 
one-man show, he can write in his sharply explicit prose, “About 
two-thirds of the mob that came to my opening—and goes to 
every art opening—were either androgynous monsters, 
nymphomaniac divorcees, part-time pimps, or all time drunks.” 
Yet he can also speak of “the heart-filling miracles that happen 
every day in God’s lovely, self-tortured world.” 

King was born in Austria and brought to this country at 
fourteen, already determined to become an artist. By sixteen he 
had run way from home; by eighteen, he was married and father 
of a baby boy, working desperately to support his small family 
by painting Chinese murals in a kosher Jewish restaurant in 
Syracuse New York. This was one of the first of the bizarre jobs 
he took when he discovered “If there is one thing America could 
do exquisitely without, it was another artist.” Unable to live as 
a painter, he became a book illustrator. Before he had finished 
he had illustrated sixty-four books ranging from Dean Swift to 


Eugene O’Neill... 
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King writes candidly of his battle against narcotics (he 
became addicted when morphine was prescribed to relieve his 
kidney pains) and though it seems impossible he wrings from 
the agony of those days some his most hilarious anecdotes. 

Mine Enemy Grows Older is in the nature of a last 
testament by a completely uninhibited man who, feeling himself 
doomed, can write as he pleases and what he pleases, and 
whose observations—trenchant, mordant, fiendishly true, and 
often infinitely tender—are superbly worth reading. If he is at 
times abusive and bitter, if he luxuriates in his “carefully 
considered hates and prejudices,” if he is truculent toward 
psychiatrists and less than flattering to the vaster company of 
his fellow man, he knows the truth of the human condition; he 
accepts life as half-affliction, half-ecstasy and can write that for 
him “the majority of days were recognized as they happened, as 
gracious, unexpected gifts to my gluttonous appetite for 
awareness.” 

Oh Mr. Frank! I could jump up and kiss you. After all 
these years, that’s stil] the effect your review has on me. I’m 
sorry I never had a chance to thank you personally. And yes, I 
know it’s not comme il faut. Although I somehow felt it was the 
least I could do--I was so grateful to you. You understood who 


Alex was. You really got him. You recognized the joy, the 
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compassion, the abrasive honesty and integrity, the sexiness of 
Alexander King as it came through his, as you put it, 
‘impressionistic self-portraits.” Now others who, following your 
lead, would come home from the book store with Mine Enemy 
Grows Older tucked under their arm, could also see how 
exciting and heroic and curiously edgy he was--not just me. 

For I somewhat shamefacedly confess I’d often felt myself 
put on the spot to justify why I’d married a man so much older 
than myself—and especially one who was such “a character.” 
My standard answer to this was to say that in a time of “the 
bland leading the bland,” (Eisenhower was president don’t 
forget) if you had character, you risked being called one. As for 
the discrepancy in our ages, I’d tell them that in terms of energy 
and exuberance and an unflagging passion to live life to the 
hilt, Alex King was unquestionably “the youngest man I knew.” 

It seems to me now that my quickness to man the battle 
stations and defend my love was suspiciously over-zealous--at 
the very least, beside the point. We all know love needs no 
reasons. It just is that’s all. Still to those who have never come 
under Eros’s dominion, there was lots of justification for our 
unorthodox marriage in Mr. Frank’s review. 

Below his closing sentence there was an additional note 


saying that Gerold Frank currently had a book out himself—one 
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he’d written with a Hollywood columnist named Sheila Graham. 
It was about her years with F. Scott Fitzgerald. They’d called it 
Beloved Infidel—The Education Of A Woman. 

I could empathize with that. 

THE ILL-TIMED NEWSPAPER STRIKE 

Those who grow up by the ocean know enough to always 
keep in mind 
the possibility of an undertow. Alex and I, inlanders both, were 
taken totally by surprise. That is to say, metaphor aside, there 
was to be yet another set-back. 
As if by some malevolent quirk of fate, the book came out in the 
midst of a newspaper strike! The reviews were good. But who 
knew? 

It seems that for the capricious Dama di Buona Fortuna, 
it wasn’t enough for Alex to have overcome his addiction—his 
“enemy within,” and, despite the threat of immanent death, to 
have persisted until he’d finished writing the last testament he 
called Mine Enemy Grows Older. No. Apparently it was not 
even enough that, thanks to friends, the book had actually been 
read by a prestigious publishing house and accepted, and 
printed, and forwarded to book stores all over the country. Nor 
was it finally enough that among the gezillions of books 


published every day, it somehow managed to get reviewed-- 
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unanimously good reviews but without the newspapers, nobody 
would know! Visibility was absolutely crucial. Without it, it 
looked like all of Peter Schwed’s carefully administered plans 
for a successful advertising campaign were sunk. And along 
with them would also go our little ship of dreams. It looked as 
if this time we were going under for good. 

And I think we might have too. Except for one thing--the 
captain refused to abandon ship. 

“Look, Margie,” Alex said, “if necessary I’ll tack the 
reviews on sandwich boards and parade up and down in front of 
Sardi’s” -a facetious reference to the famous Broadway 
restaurant frequented by the glitterati who often act like bell- 
weathers for the more sheepish among us—those who need a 
review, or at least a recommendation from someone in the 
public eye, in order to bestir themselves. 

“Sandwich boards, eh? I think, Alex,” I said, trying to 
match his far-out attempt to cheer us up, “if it comes to that I’ll 
ask my folks to mail me my snare drum.” 

“Your snare drum?!” 

“Yes.” I said nodding my head again. “Not that I was a 
child prodigy. But I did start learning how to play when I was 
still in grade school. I got pretty good at it too. By eighth grade 


I was definitely hot stuff at the “Lions Club,” the “Elks” and 
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other midwest totemistic festivities. They were always asking 
me to entertain at their luncheons. 

“So, Alex,” I said, “I bet I’ll drum up some business for us 
too. I’ll march right along beside you and your sandwich boards 
and we'll rat-a-tat-tat our way to fame and fortune. I’ll even 
start with the basic “Ma-Ma-Da-Da Roll”—you’ll see—it’s a real 
attention grabber.” 

And so ended our facetious clutching at straws. For from 
the crow’s nest what’s that we see? S&S tothe rescue! It’s 
the triumvirate who, according to Peter Schwed, kept 
everything running smoothly--Robert Gottlieb, --soon to be 
editor in chief, Anthony Schulte--Peter appointed him head of 
marketing and sales, and Nina Bourne, the alchemical genius of 
advertising copy who, like Gottlieb, had been mentored by the 
much admired Jack Goodman. They are pouring once more o’er 
the fragile map that only they have the insight to see. 

Ah yes! There is a way for the crew to follow an alternate route 
that may indeed lead us all to the bountiful, buried treasure. 
The “awesome three” are remembering no less a reliable trade 
paper than The Publisher’s Weekly had ended their review by 
saying there would be “intensive radio and television publicity.” 

And that’s exactly what they now began to make happen. 


With Peter Schwed at the helm, the three of them started 
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navigating Mine Enemy Grows Older through the relatively 
unknown domain of the newest technology and the vast sea of 
media hype. Talk Shows—that was the way to go. Nevermind 
the newspaper strike. Simon & Schuster was not about to be 
caught behind the Times. There was Radio—there was 
Television. And yes, the reviews were eminently quotable. But 
they wouldn’t have half the impact of the mind-blowing 
articulate Alex King speaking for himself. 

The old truism “no news is good news,” was, froma 
slightly altered angle, turning out to be right on for us. As had 
happened to Alex so many times before, what at first had 
appeared to be a bitter disappointment was turning out to bea 
blessing in disguise. Suddenly he was sent out to be 
interviewed on every rinky-dink local radio station and TV show 
that sent out a signal—no matter how feeble or circumscribed. 
That meant primarily the New York area. But then that was his 
native bailiwick after all. Also where his particular reading 
public would be most likely to jump start sales. 

THE MEDIA CIRCUS 
THE UNPREPARED RADIO HOST 
As I recall the first interview they set up for Alex was on a 
folksy afternoon radio show. He was introduced to the host just 


before air time. 
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“Tt was obvious,” Alex said, “that he hadn’t read my book. 
Also he had one of those soothing voices. It sounded like 
marshmallow syrup being strained through a very tired old 
brassiere.” Whatis more irritating than some phony voice?!” 

Furthermore that day the host’s stentorian rhetoric was 
somewhat hampered by what appeared to be the remnants of a 
stubborn sinus infection. He began rummaging frantically 
around in his desk drawer and with a sound half way between a 
snort and a snore, he suddenly sucked a great gob of phlegm 
out of his nose and down into the back of his mouth. Not finding 
the Kleenex he was looking for, he spit this slimy effluvium onto 
a flat piece of blue-lined paper, wadded it up and stuffed it back 
into his desk drawer just as the doors were opened to the studio 
audience.” 

To Alex’s dismay in came a crowd of Negro boy scouts. In 
the 50’s “Negro” was simply a designation of race, not at all the 
soon assumed semi-pejorative term for a more politically 
correct “colored,” which in turn was superseded by “black” 
which, when consciousness raising and multi-cultural 
compound nouns took over, morphed into “African-American.” 

Anyway these youngsters were not exactly what you 
would call a dream audience for a picaresque autobiography of 


a flamboyant, middle-aged artist. They were, however, followed 
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by a long line of leggy airline hostesses who filled up all the 
seats in the back. Perhaps Alex had taken Marlene’s lighter out 
of his pocket for it was clear Lady Luck was once more smiling 
fondly down upon her rambunctious and unpredictable son. My 
witty wizard was always at his best if there were women around 
for him to impress. 

“Our guest today,” the host announced in his gratingly 
unctuous voice, “ is Alexander King who’s written a book called 
“My Enemy Grows Older.” 

“Mine Enemy Grows Older,” Alex said, “--an 
autobiography.” 

“Weird title,” the host said, “what made you call it that, 
Alex?” 

Oh oh, a serious mistake—not so much that he hadn’t 
bothered to do 
his homework or that he’d called Alex’s title “weird.” No, it was 
rather the presumptuously chummy way he’d addressed my 
Austrian spouse as “Alex.” 

In hierarchical old Vienna where my man learned his manners, 
to call someone you’ve just met by their first name is considered 
more than rude, it’s a saber rattling insult. 

“Listen ” Alex said, “before we get into Mine Enemy 


Grows Older, I have to tell you--” (I could just imagine Alex 
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squinting out into the audience at the boy scouts and neat-as-a- 
pin stewardesses sitting primly with their ankles crossed) “I 
haven’t been this rump deep in wholesomeness since I was two 
years old.” 

The stewardesses tittered, the boy scouts snickered and 
guffawed. Alex was off and running. For the rest of the show 
the ill-prepared host hadn’t much left to do but to clear his 
throat and munch on his buggers. 

IN HIS ELEMENT 

Whenever Alex was booked on a show, I’d call our friends 
so they 
could tune him in. When Simon & Schuster arranged for him to 
be on “The Fitzgeralds,” I was very excited. This gaily bantering 
married couple hosted one of the most popular radio shows 
going and I was sure their devoted listeners would pay attention 
if they recommended Alex’s book. 

Ed and Pegeen were so enchanted by Alex’s way with a 
story they had him back several times. Of course they were 
Irish American and we all know those of the Emerald Isle have a 
soft spot for poets and manipulative old wizards who, with their 
sly gift of gab, can turn even a dry as dust prairie town into a 
glowing Emerald City. 

Long John Nebel liked Alex too. His radio show was late 
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at night and therefore much better suited to Alex’s uninhibited 
style of conversation. Although these were usually solo gigs, the 
second time he was on the show, we’d been to hear Don 
Giovanni at the Met with our writer friend, Steven Becker and 
his wife, Mary. 

All four of us had come into the studio already a little 
high from Mozart’s music and the bracing cold outside. Steve 
and Mary and I took off our coats but Alex kept his on for the 
entire show. He was uncommonly susceptible to the cold. 
Maybe it was because he’d been a premature baby. He told me 
once he remembered before he could talk how his little backside 
was freezing and how utterly frustrated he was in not being able 
to communicate to any of the puzzled adults hovering above 
him that they needed to button the drop seat of his pajamas 
before his pee pee turned into death-dealing icycles! 

My elegant husband looking dashingly continental with 
the collar of his coat turned up, sat down next to Long John 
and began to charm us all. The atmosphere in the studio was 
electric. Long John made a great pitch for Mine Enemy Grows 
Older; and then the calls began coming in. An inter-active show 
such as Long John’s with listeners phoning in questions seemed 
tailor-made for Alex’s kind of quick-witted, extemporaneous 


improvising. That night he certainly had at hand an ever ready 
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supply of insightful, often funny, answers. 

It became easier and easier for the Simon and Schuster 
sales department 
to book Alex King on the talk show circuit. He was, as they say, 
a natural. Although we didn’t know it at the time, what at first 
had seemed the worst kind of luck—the newspaper strike—was 
turning out to be a golden opportunity for Alex to do what he did 
best—making people laugh and talking his heart out. A whole 
new chapter in his life was about to begin. 

ALEX FLUNKS TONIGHT 

Radio shows were suddenly having to compete with the 
glitzy new medium—Television. I think it was around 1956 
when we ourselves first began to watch TV. If there was a 
show Alex thought we should see—Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca for instance—we’d go up to Al and Dolly’s and watch with 
them. You could always count on Al to have the latest—and the 
best—of everything. 

By the time Jack Paar was hosting The Tonight Show, we 
had a television set of our own—a small antiquated hand-me- 
down from our friend, Henry Warshaw. It had the tiniest of tiny 
screens but if you fiddled with it long enough, the “snow” would 
clear and the NBC peacock would suddenly appear. (Not in 


“living color ” of course—Oz for us was still “over the rainbow.”) 
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I can still see Alex standing in front of our wall of 
casement windows trying to get better reception—a cigarette 
dangling from his mouth. “I think I’d be good on this show,” he 
said. 

Yes he would—especially then when Monday through 
Friday it was broadcast live—not taped—from the old Hudson 
theatre on West 44" Street. It began right after the news at 
11:15 and ended at 1 o’clock—great hours for a more subversive 
style of “adult” entertainment. 

Alex King was a story-teller in the traditional mode—the 
kind that shocks us out of the box and unmasks the hidden 
agendas of those with a vested interest in preserving the status 
quo that benefits only the upper echelons of a greedy corporate 
world. Like the court jesters of old, he got prickly truths across 
by making us laugh. 

It wasn’t long after Jack Paar took over The Tonight Show 
in 1957 that he began adding his own unique stamp to the late- 
night format pretty much set up by his predecessor—the multi- 
talented Steve Allen who had been the original host. 

There was still an opening warm-up by the star that 
included jokes, topical commentary and general horsing around. 
Then came more of the same from the vantage point of a desk 


mixed in with tons of commercials, current up-dating with his 
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“show-biz family,” a little music, some acts and, in Steve’s case, 
a few vaudeville-type skits. Jack nixed those right away. A 
false moustache or some other “ha ha” prop or costume just 
wasn’t his thing. He did, however, continue including a 
celebrity chat and, providing there was time, maybe an 
interview . 

The interview part is where Simon & Schuster hoped to 
find a spot for Alex King. 

Around the beginning of December ‘58--the book, 
remember, had come 
out on November 13"--they managed to arrange a date with two 
of the show’s major bookers. At their behest Alex met them at 
a local steak-house in the Broadway neighborhood. 

An unfortunate choice of venue! Alex with his kidney and 
stomach problems was, by then, living mostly on rice and 
stewed vegetables. The primary booker wanting to be 
magnanimous, (or maybe just doing his alpha male bit) ordered 
filet mignon all round. Alex didn’t make a fuss. He was trying 
hard to be accommodating, (not his strong suit) and merely 


my” 


murmured “well-done please.” He also politely requested a 


glass of milk. 
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The headman, however, liked his scotch “neat,” and his 
steaks “bleu.” Alex was definitely not his “cup of tea” or, in 
this case-- his shot of Johnny Walker. 

Alex had flunked out. 

Too bad! My nimble-tongued husband was indeed born 
for the medium—in particular the kind of wild impromptu 
improvisation that went on before The Tonight Show began to 
be taped. No-one—but I mean no-one (and that’s validated by 
no less an authority than Groucho Marx) could think on their 
feet like Alex King. Maybe it came from all those times he’d had 
to stand up before a judge. 

A SECOND CHANCE 

Despite the fact Alex didn’t get on the extremely popular 
Tonight Show, the book sales were respectable. However, when 
the new year rolled around and gift buying time had passed, 
Simon & Schuster made it clear in the subtle way of institutions 
dealing in mega bucks, that it was time to take care of their 
newer publications. 

When Alex paid Peter Schwed, his editor, a January visit to 
discuss an idea he had to re-invigorate the sales of the book, 
Peter, according to Alex, kept looking out the window and 
sucking on his pipe. “My precious brainchild,” Alex said, “was 


met with an outburst of indifference.” It was even suggested 
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that in order for Alex to take it home with him, the shipping 
department would be willing to wrap up his painting, Portrait of 
the Artist of an Old Man which Peter had used as an outer book 
jacket for Mine Enemy Grows Older. 

Well. 

The minute my beloved arrived back at our walk-up studio 
on West 9" Street, he collapsed into his big easy chair, lit a 
cigarette with Marlene’s lighter and told me the whole sad 
story. S&S was giving up on trying to promote Mine Enemy 
Grows Older. 

That’s when the phone rang. It was from Chris Carroll at 
NBC—He remembered Alex from that disastrous luncheon. The 
other booker—Alex’s nemesis—had gone to the Bahamas on 
vacation and until he came back, Chris was in charge They’d 
had a last minute cancellation for tonight’s show. Could Alex 
come? 

Oh yes, he could. He would. He did. It was such a bitter 
cold night, I tried to talk him into putting on an oversize pair of 
my black tights underneath 
his pants—you know like long underwear. He declined. (He 
did, however, remember my offer and later made it part of an 
anecdote) I guess I was being a bit of a “Jewish Mother.” But 


my 59-year-old husband felt the cold more than any other 
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person I had ever known and I couldn’t help but worry. You 
know the song: “Button up your overcoat when the wind blows 
free—Take good care of yourself, you belong to me.” Anyway 
he left all bundled up and took the 6“ Avenue bus to 44" Street, 
walking from there over to the Hudson Theater. 

SEVEN MINUTES TO ONE A.M. 

I pulled down our Castro convertible, turned on our tiny 
TV, and slipped an audio tape into the clunky old recording 
machine Henry Warshaw had also given to us. The minute Alex 
came on I was ready to tape him. 

I waited and waited—getting more and more nervous. 
Finally at about seven minutes to one o’clock, Jack Paar glanced 
at his watch and decided (finally) to bring on his last minute 
guest—a writer named Mr. Alexander King. He picked up Mine 
Enemy Grows Older, and by way of an introduction, began 
talking about the book. 

“T have not read a book in years written as well as this—as 
exciting to read. It’s about a man—this man--” (he showed 
Sidney Lazarus’s portrait of Alex and then stood Mine Enemy 
Grows Older up on his desk for a close-up shot) “It’s about Mr. 
King himself. He’s an artist and a wit and a wonderfully warm- 
hearted guy with a life story of trouble and tragedy that would 
flip nearly every one of us. And yet he goes on and he’s not 
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bitter. Brother, you and I wouldn’t be around tonight if we were 
going through his problems. And yet, he’s the happiest guy— 
His thing is all full of love. I think you’ll like this man— 
Alexander King!” 

Jack stood up, the curtain billowed, and “sauntering into 
fame,”(1) Alexander King came on to a few brief strains from 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band. He sat down on Jack’s left and 
promptly began explaining that the philosophy of his 
autobiography was based on the conviction that America is the 
last surrealist country. 

“Tf I paint a picture of a beautiful girl with a lovely hairdo 
in an evening gown and over her left eye I put an uncooked veal 
cutlet; and you hang this.....Now you know people who go to see 
pictures sort of stand there in a cloud of dandruff, scratching 
themselves, thinking about a beer or some tart or something—I 
mean, who goes to see pictures? Professional snobs. And 
normal people. But the normal people are preoccupied. But 
when they see that veal cutlet, man, they wake up. They want to 
get to the bottom of this piece of insanity. Well, this is a kind of 
deliberate surrealism; but in America surrealism happens 
accidentally all the time. 

“For instance, you mentioned the Stage Delicatessen 


before. They’re one of the few places that serve you food the 
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way you want it. But most American chefs serve you food the 
way they like it. (Ah yes, the gourmet chef at that ill-starred 
lunch with the Tonight Show’s booker) 

“Now my mother was a terrible cook...probably the worst 
cook in the world. If I see anywhere a sign, ‘Pies—The kind 
Mother Used To Make,’ I get chills all over me.” 

The band was off camera but there was loud laughter from 
their direction-- Alex’s instant claque. They dug him from the 
minute he opened his mouth. Audiences, however, need 
permission to laugh; and Jack had hardly prepared them for this 
outspoken old iconoclast. I mean criticize yours mother?! 

“There are a lot of guys like that...” (laughing nervously) 

“Yes. Except nobody admits it. Most mothers cook terribly 
and the only decent meal you get is in a restaurant finally. But 
things have changed now. Now I go to a restaurant. But, you 
see, because my mother was such a wretched cook, she over 
cooked everything—It was all charcoal. But I got used to it that 
way, So that’s how I like it. When I go to a restaurant, I say I’d 
like my steak well done. Well, it comes back to me looking like 
a scrambled hysterectomy,” (The audience gasped) Or as if 
somebody had just disemboweled himself in the kitchen.” (By 
the time he got to “disemboweled himself in the kitchen,” they’d 


begun to laugh) 
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“T say, “Take this away!’ And even though it’s groaning all 
the way back to the stove, the chef still comes to the window— 
you know, that little oval window full of flyspecks and steam—In 
his chef’s hat, he looks at you very stern, as if you were Public 
Enemy Number.....because that’s the way he likes his steak. 
And, by heaven, you’re going to eat it that way. You can send it 
back four times—It’s always some great big bloody deal going 
on in the center until finally you give the whole thing up.” 

“Oh sweet wizard,” I thought, “you’re doing your 
alchemical thing—turning that disastrous lunch with Jack’s head 
booker into pure gold for the studio audience.” I wondered if 
Chris Carroll was also laughing up his sleeve? 

“So,” Alex went on, “this is accidental surrealism you see. 
If you have an eye for it, it’s rather amusing—I mean this 
heckling. Of course most Americans, unless they’re plastered, 
are tremendously modest and don’t want a fuss. You know I’m 
not rowdy; but I like to have my way. 

“For instance, another good example of surrealism 
happened when I went this Christmas to buy a gift for my wife 
at Tiffany’s. Don’t get alarmed, it was just crockery. But still, 
Tiffanys represents a great deal. Actually it’s a dreary place if 
you just come to think of it. It looks, more or less, like the 


dining room in a federal prison on Christmas...But they do it on 
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purpose. You see when you're really rich, you can afford those 
affectations. Woolworths and everybody has to put a lot of stuff 
around, but Tiffanys is arid...like the inside of an empty crate. 
They don’t even have Christmas packaging there—no stars— 
nothing. I said, 
‘I'd like this beautifully wrapped.’ Doesn’t work—I can assure 
you when I go out with my rich friends, I always take an extra 
ten dollar bill with me because 
I’ll have to pay for the cab.—They never have money for a tip or 
a lunch or anything—because money is just a mirage to them. 
(Jack laughed—The audience took its cue and laughed too) 

“Well anyway,” Alex went on, “I bought this object, and 
when I got it, I took out my money and laid it on the line—They 
were stupefied—They haven’t seen any money in this store in 
many years...” 

“Everybody charges.” (Jack, Hugh Downs, the band, 
everybody laughing) 

“Of course!” Alex said, throwing his hands, palms up, in 
the air. “The whole thing was upsetting. People just stood 
there with pads—They were unorganized for this. I upset the 


whole joint—They never see cash. People 
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came from everywhere—elderly women in hairnets and wired 
for sound who hadn’t shown a sign of life in 30 years—They 
were absolutely stupefied!” 

Jack jumped in and did his host thing: “Cash,” he said 
—“Tt’s just not done...” 

“No,” Alex said. “I held the money in my hand—I started 
to shake—I said: ‘It’s not counterfeit—It’s all on the level...’ But 
all the while I was thinking, ‘It may be counterfeit—who 
knows?! I'll never get out of here... (A barrage of sympathetic 
laughter again from the band) 

“You know what happened--?” Alex looked at Jack, “how 
this wound up? They gave me a charge account—They wouldn’t 
take my money—Now that’s surrealism in practice...” 

Staff and audience not only laughed, they applauded. 
Jack, of course, knew exactly what Alex King was talking about 
and let him know it. 

“This show is kind of surrealism sometimes—You know, 
Mr. King, I enjoy everything you say—but back stage you were 
so—you were so—you were so full of love and everything—And 
now...uh, I am a little nervous...” (laughing nervously) 

“T was full of love because I had a letter from a critic on a 


newspaper in Houston, Texas— The Houston Press—I’d never 
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met this man before and he gave me a full-column rave review; 
and even wrote me a personal letter. Alex took 
the letter stapled to its attached clipping out of his pocket and 
began to read: ‘I understand that you have a fraction of one 
kidney left; and the only thing that can really save your life is if 
you could have another kidney—well, I have two—I have two 
sound kidneys—I don’t guarantee any other of my organs that 
come in pairs, but I do guarantee my kidneys.’” 

Again the audience gasped--And then exploded into 
laughter. 

“And uh...uh uh uh...ELBOWS. Uh uh (Jack searching 
his person, frantically double-checking)...uh EARLOBES! So uh 
this man” (laughing nervously, milking the situation for all it 
was worth)—But—but—but—but this man offered one of his— 
one of his—mmm, kidneys—to Alex—who has uh—who needs 
one...” (wiping his brow) “badly!” 

Laughing, laughing, laughing, nobody nervous--all happy— 
relaxed. Jack, who’d made cutting to commercials part and 
parcel of the wry humor of his act, made a big deal of cutting to 
one now. 

WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 

At the end of the commercial the audience was still 
laughing. “So,” 
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Jack said, “this critic from Texas actually offered you one of his 
own..umm... kidneys?!” 

“How about that?” Alex said—“A complete stranger. But 
I’m not the only one that’s happened to. James Thurber, the 
great humorist, is blind. A gardener wrote to him and said ‘ I 
have enjoyed your work all my life. I would like to give you one 
of my eyes—The eye is blue...’” 

There was a hush in the audience. When Jack spoke again 
you could hear there was a lump in his throat—He was known 
for his emotionalism—not what you’d call a “guy thing” in the 
50’s. But it was one of the very good reasons why millions of 
people continued to watch him night after night. 

“He—He offered Thurber one of his eyes—a blue eye... 

“Yes,” Alex said lighting a cigarette. Jack carefully picked 
up an ashtray and put it in front of him. 

“T don’t know Mr. King--In the dressing room you seemed 
such a mild, gentle kind of guy and then you come on like—like 
“Gangbusters.” You make us laugh and you make me cry and— 
and--will you come back again next week?” 

“Of course,” Alex said slipping Marlene Dietrich’s lighter 


back into his pocket. 
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“Mine Enemy Grows Older, ladies and gentlemen-- a 
fascinating autobiography by Alexander King.” He held up the 
book again. “Good night everybody, good night good night!” 

On the tape you can hear my stifled giggle. I’d rolled over 
on our pull-down bed and buried my face in Alex’s pillow: “Look 
we have come through. Beware of the dreamer whose dream 
comes true.” 

TIMING IS ALL 

Television. Who could have guessed how it would change 
people’s lives-- how it would change our lives especially. The 
vastnesses of planet Earth were shrinking at an almost alarming 
rate into, to use Bucky Fuller’s definition, “a one-world village.” 
The Kings’ personal horizon, however, appeared to be 
expanding at an equally breath-taking pace. 

And from our new vantage point in the world of virtual 
reality, what’s that we see—why could it be through the grace of 
TV, my own true love, my swashbuckling swain, the man who in 
those critical seven minutes to one o’clock was introduced to the 
tuned in world at large as “Alexander King.” 

The timing couldn’t have been better. This hot new 
medium was taking over the country. The Paar Showin 
particular was rapidly changing the sleeping habits of a 


surprisingly large segment of the American public. Alex, with 
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his unhampered vocabulary, was not a “prime time” person— 
indeed would look with scorn upon the very idea. Being a free- 
thinking outsider was necessary to his effectiveness, and 
anyway he had always played to the stay awake crowd-- those 
who don’t like to be in the dark and who, as the NBC signal 
disintegrated to the tune of The Star Spangled Banner, would 
probably still leave on the light and read a book -a book they 
had bought— Mine Enemy Grows Older for instance. 

The “King of the Mount,” was being made known. The 
“Good Gray Wolf” was summoning his pack! 

“Alexander King had us howling last night. He was funny, 


my” 


frank and reckless...” (“The Boston Traveler, Wednesday, 
January 4, 1959) 

By the end of January—Mine Enemy Grows Older 
appeared for the first time as a best seller—Number 13 in the 
New York Herald Tribune. That was when Simon & Schuster 
gleefully seized upon their strategy. They began promoting the 
book by promoting Alex’s appearances on the Paar Show. 

In the Times, Feb 6"-- “If you met him on the Jack Paar 
show, (he’s on tonight for the 4" time) you know why his 
“scandalous, wonderful, strangely moving,” autobiography is a 


runaway best seller. (3 printing going fast, 4" still on the 


press) 
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By February 22,--the day before our 6" anniversary-- 
Mine Enemy Grows Older was #10 on both the Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune’s best seller lists. What a grand and 
glorious wedding present! It looked like our “seven lean years” 
were over for good. 

And then on February 28" this advice in the Times: (Do I 
discern the fine hand of Nina Bourne; or was it Peter Schwed 
himself) 

“An urgent word to people who are planning to go to bed 
early tonight: 

DON’T! 

Take a nap after supper if you must. But make sure that at 
11:15PM 
you’re up and your TV set is on. Some time between then and 1 
A M Jack Paar will once more unleash a tornado named 
Alexander King—the man who has bewitched America with his 
explosive, untrammeled wit. 

Nobody knows at this moment (not even Mr. King) what 
outrageous opinions and uproarious stories you will hear from 
him tonight. But this we can promise: When you meet 
ALEXANDER KING you will know why his autobiography Mine 


Enemy Grows Older is setting the country on its ear.” 
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It’s possible that was the night Alex took on Kenneth 
Tynan. 

Tynan was a witty writer recently imported from London 
by The New Yorker to be their drama critic. He’d made quite a 
stir that year among the New York intelligentsia. We’d 
watched him on some panel show he’d gone on to talk about the 
movies-- probably David Susskind’s Open End. Samuel 
Goldwyn, one of the producers of Metro Goldwyn Mayer, was on 
it too; and at one point Tynan with his veddy upper crust accent 
turned to Mr. Goldwyn with his thick pumpernickalish accent 
and said something to the effect that the current MGM movies 
were so poor that better ones were being made even in Mr. 
Goldwyn’s country—Russia. 

“Now hold on,” Alex said, “An American business tycoon 
like Sam Goldwyn—Russia ?! Every American who’s here 
tonight came from somewhere else sometime along the line. If 
not themselves, then their grand parents, or great great grands 
or whatever. The only native Americans left have been pushed 
off onto reservations, and if you want to see them pow wow, 
you have to pay admission!” 

There was a huge round of applause from the audience. 
New York, after all, has its goodly share of immigrants—also a 


nose for anti-semitic remarks no matter how subtly disguised. 
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A few days later there was a phone call from Kenneth 

Tynan. He asked if he could come down and interview Alex. 
TYNAN TATTLES 

The following day Ken Tynan walked up the four flights to 
our studio carrying an enormous tome. It turned out to bea 
portfolio of obviously expensive Japanese woodcuts—a gift 
clearly chosen with care. Alex sat down in his big easy chair to 
unwrap the book, and then carefully opened the tall, gray silk 
shantung covered box that was fastened with a couple of small 
ivory toggles. Slowly—appreciatively, he began lifting the tissue 
paper coverings to look at each wood-block print in this rare 
collection of “Abunae”—quasi erotic pictures of women. Lest 
you think Tynan meant to share a little pornography here, let 
me hasten to remind you that in Japan at the time the prints 
were made, it was the height of eroticism for a woman to 
expose the back of her neck. These 16 “magical pictures” 
were, as we soon learned, in the nature of a peace offering. 

When I left the room to put the kettle on for tea, they’d 
begun talking, as I recall, about Arthur Waley. By the time I 
came back, Ken Tynan, still sitting on our convertible couch, 
was leaning toward my husband and saying that Alex had been 


right to take him to task for the untoward remark he’d made 
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on that panel show. He added that Elaine, his wife, who was 
Jewish, thought so too. 

“Oh,” Alex said, “a Jewish wife eh. Well in that case 
maybe you’re entitled to a little anti-semitism.” 

Tynan smiled a small, wry smile. Alex held out his pack 
of Marlboros and offered him a cigarette Then he put his hand 
into the pocket of his massive black twill robe with its mandarin 
looking sleeves and took out Marlene’s lighter . 

“Marlene gave you that didn’t she?” Tynan asked, pointing 
his cigarette at the gold Dumont lighter. 

“Yes,” Alex said, “how do you know?” 

“Because,” Tynan said, reaching into his own pocket and 
taking out another exactly like it, “she gave me one too. Larry 
Olivier also has one.” 

These two extremely verbal men, never at a loss for 
words, were suddenly silent. Both of them snapped their 
lighters shut at precisely the same instant and inhaling deeply, 
blew gray blue spirals of smoke into the air like two despondent 
dragons. Perhaps they were reflecting upon the ways of 
womanhood —or maybe upon just one extremely famous woman 
in particular .” 

The kettle gave out a spooky banshee wail—harbinger of 


death-- the illusion of being Marlene’s “one and only” bites the 
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dust. I went into our kitchenette to prepare the tea and 
arrange a platter of Sutter’s cookies—le specialité de la maison. 

Kenneth Tynan thanked me for serving tea, and asked me 
if it were Earl Gray, blue box. I guess he, too, knew it was the 
queen’s favorite. 

The next time we ran into Marlene Dietrich at the 
Hirschfelds, Alex told her he and Ken Tynan were wondering if 
she bought her lighters by the gross? 

“T don’t know why either one of you should be upset,” she 
said with a slight shrug of her left shoulder. “After all it’s not 
like I’ve given one to Victor Mature.” 

Apparently as far as Marlene was concerned such matters 
were merely a question of degree. Sort of like earning your 
eagle-scout badge in boy scouts. 

GOOD MARKS FROM THE GREAT GROUCHO HIMSELF 

Kenneth Tynan wasn’t the only celebrity who now came 
knocking on our door. Tyrone Power wrote to Arnold 
Weissberger—his lawyer, (soon to be ours) and told him he 
must read Mine Enemy Grows Older. There was also high 
praise from Groucho Marx in a “fan letter” he sent to the 
station. 

“T continue to watch you on the Jack Paar show with open- 


mouthed amazement. I’ve heard some pretty fair 
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conversationalists in my time (and don’t forget, my time is your 
time—and then some) but you are undoubtedly the best off-the 
cuff orator I’ve ever listened to. 

For God’s sake, stay well and don’t stop slashing away at 
all the things that displease you. 

With the current administration largely composed of 
chowder heads, it is inspiring to hear a still, small voice 
shouting the battle cry of freedom. 

Best to you and your wife, 
Regards, 
Groucho” 

Other knowledgeable show men also publicly admitted 
admiring Alex’s verbal fireworks. Jack Paar told an interviewer 
from Newsweek magazine that Alexander King was the greatest 
raconteur he’d ever known.” The playwright, Edward Chodorov, 
did him one better--He called Alex one of the great raconteurs of 
all history. 

To anyone who watched the Tonight Show it was evident 
when they were on together that Jack was fascinated by Alex. 
The whole country was fascinated by him. By him and, more 
importantly for us, by his story. Despite his highly irregular 
life,--or because of it--Alex had become one of the Jack Paar’s 
regulars. For since that fateful Three King’s Night, January 6, 
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1959, Jack had been asking him to come back on the show each 
week. It was great for Mine Enemy Grows Older. 

“TV is a sales medium,” Alex told that same Newsweek 
writer who’d interviewed Jack, “I go on it to sell my book. It 
costs $4.50 and that’s not a hairnet you know. Besides I used to 
throw away all this stuff for nothing and now I get paid for it. 
($320 per Paar appearance) 

“T have no Messianic mania to talk and if they ever 
throw me off the air because my uninhibited vocabulary or 
political views offend the wife of some sponsor who gets to call 
the shots because his commercials for crotch security and 
underarm niceties pay the station’s bills, I couldn’t care less.” 

Alex had no ego investment in being a television 
personality. On camera, as well as off, he said anything that 
came into his head. No matter how delicate the subject, he 
called it exactly as he saw it. Jack Paar in that same Newsweek 
piece had also added that having Alex on the show was 
sometimes like discovering you suddenly had a gila monster 
sitting next to you. 

PALS FROM WAY BACK 

That particular interview appeared in Newsweek 

magazine on Feb 237 1959--just a tad too late to serve asa 


warning to the producer of Ben Hecht’s interview show on 
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Channel 13. If he’d had the chance to read it, he might have 
nixed Ben Hecht’s personal call to Alex asking him to come on 
the show. 

They--Ben and Alex-- had known each other when Alex was 
still illustrating books for the Limited Editions Book Club and 
Hecht, before becoming such a big gun among the Hollywood 
screen writers, was still hanging out in the Village gathering 
material for his novels. They both also knew the poet, Maxwell 
Bodenheim, and his devoted librarian wife, Mina. 

Alex told me that he went up to Columbia U for what was 
touted asa debate about art between Bodenheim and another 
artist friend of his named Emanuele Carnevale. After the two-- 
the wordsmith poet vs. the visual artist--were seated at 
opposite ends of a long imposing table and introduced, Max 
turned to the audience and despite being hampered by his 
stammer, made his opening statement: 

“D D D Debates like this,” he said, “are ssss stupid.” 

“T agree,” said Carnevale. And together they got up and 
left the stage. 

“ooooowell,” Max said when Alex asked him about it later, 
“there 
was nnnno money; and b b b besides there wasn’t even any fff 


food. FFF For 
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a bbb banquet, we mmmight have been disposed to buh buh 
buh bull-shit a little.” 

“Oh,” Alex said, “ you’re willing then to speak at 
banquets?” 

Max shook his head. Nnnobody’s going to give me a buh 
buh buh banquet.” 

“Why is that?” Alex said. 

“Buh buh buh because,” Max said, “they nnnknow I’m 
hhhhhungry.” 

That’s a little what it felt like now. The minute we didn’t 
have to worry about where our next meal was coming from, 
people were suddenly eager to take us out to expensive 
restaurants and throw gala parties for Alex. I felt as if I’d 
walked through the looking glass. All the “big people” looming 
gorgeous and irresistible on the silver screen, were happily 
chatting away with me face to face. At one of the parties 
Groucho threw with Eden, his wife, later on in London, Gregory 
Peck was my dinner partner. 

As a Star-struck mid-western girl, all this sudden 
attention from celebrities was exhilarating. Also, as the saying 
goes, it was something to write home about. Not that my 
parents would, but had they wanted to, they could have dropped 


a few names that would have raised the eyebrows of some of the 
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back fence gossipers who’d made my brave mother’s life so 
miserable when she’d risked sending me to Europe instead of 
following the then conventional pattern for “nice girls” who 
were graduating high school in 1950. 

Naturally I forwarded duplicates of all the clippings to my 
parents. It seemed Alex and\or Mine Enemy Grows Older was 
an item on an almost daily basis now in various theatre, book, 
and television columns. It was Max Bodenheim, however, who 
made the front page. Plastered across the front of the New York 
Post: POET—MAXWELL BODENHEIM—MURDERED. 

He and the young woman he was living with—(An 
April/November age difference almost identical to Alex’s and 
mine--) were found murdered in their Village apartment. 
Murdered! We were still living in our cheap walk-up where a 
young woman had been robbed on the 3” floor landing only few 
years before. When I read that headline, all I could think of 
was that our story too might have taken such a grotesquely 
tragic turn. There save for the grace of God--or that grace 
manifesting as love between Alex and me--could oh so easily 


have been us! 


BEN HECHT’S UNPREDICTABLE GUEST 
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Soon after that gruesome news Alex went on Ben Hecht’s 
show where they, of course, shared some of their memories 
about Max. Ben Hecht, however, having lived so long in 
Hollywood, was eager to get on the subject of the Black List. 
He knew Alex was friends with Gordon Kahn who’d been one of 
the Hollywood 10, and who, to make a living, had had to exile 
himself and his family to Mexico where he wrote under a host of 
pseudonyms. 

Strange as it seems now in the light of his later 
liberalism, Robert Kennedy first became visible to the 
American public at large as a cohort of Joseph McCarthy. 

“Bobby Kennedy is just a little too quick to run McCarthy’s 
dirty errands for him,” Ben Hecht said, “Why is that, King, do 
you think?” 

“Maybe because,” Alex said, “they’re both a couple of 
Irish Catholics.” 

Well, the phones started ringing off the walls at the 
station. The term had not yet been coined; but talk of “politically 
incorrect!” How dare this man say such a shocking thing on the 
air? 

The staff was in a nervous uproar. Censorship was very 
tight at the time. The switchboard was still being flooded with 


irate calls when Alex put on his overcoat and left the studio. 
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Did this mean the end of Ben Hecht’s show? 

It did. His contract was not picked up. Whether Alex’s 
comment had helped make that happen, he himself felt it might 
have been at least partly responsible. 

He also felt it meant the end of his ever again being seen 


on TV--or so he said when he arrived home that night. 


“ALEX IN WONDERLAND” 
TV’S “MOST IMMODERATE MAN” 

The following day there was a phone call from NTA--then 
Channel 13. Wonder of Wonders, they asked to come down and 
talk to Alex about having 
A SHOW OF HIS OWN! 

The first time the producer, Mitchell Grayson, and Cloris, 
his young secretary, came traipsing up to our studio, Alex met 
them in his pajamas. Mitch Grayson kept his cool. Alex had, 
after all, made it clear on the Paar Show that he was not a well 
man. The real reason, however, was he had this theory that 
once you got dressed the day was shot for any kind of consistent 
writing. 

Since Dr Berensen’s dire prediction of the possibility of 
imminent death, Alex wasn’t about to waste any time. Even 


before Mine Enemy Grows Older came out, he’d already started 
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writing the second installment of his autobiography while I was 
singing yet another season of summer stock. (The title of this 
book is May This House Be Safe From Tigers--cf intro) 

Grayson, too, was eager to get right down to business. 
He even declined a cup of tea. He had this great idea: Alex 
should act as a moderator for a panel show on “the lively arts.” 

“A moderator?” Alex said. “I’m the most immoderate man 
you'll ever meet. Do you really see me sitting there, holding 
my breath, waiting my turn to speak?” 

Mitch smiled a slightly sour, quizzical smile. 

“Too dangerous,” Alex shook his head, “I might have a 


my” 


seizure.” Mitch broke down and laughed. So did his secretary. 
He’d brought her along to jot down in shorthand every little 
thing Alex said. I think he was hoping some of it might be of 
use on the show later on. After about the first 15 minutes or so 
she’d entirely used up one of those tall yellow legal pads and 
had had to turn it over to write on the other side. 

“Think of it this way,” Alex said, “I’m The Man Who 
Came to Dinner -- the quintessential guest. (a reference the play 
based on his friend, Alexander Woolcott ) The station’s got its 
“host,” and it’s got its “interviewer”—Susskind and Mike 


Wallace; and now you have King, and I have,” he looked fondly 


over at me, “Margie.” 
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“M ar g i e?” Cloris was not only swift but 
conscientious. I nodded 

“And, of course,” Mitch added, “you’ll have your guests.” 

“Guests?” Alex wrinkled his noble brow. “Why should I 
invite people to interrupt me?” 

Mitch laughed a little too loudly-- an inadvertent betrayal 
of his fast-growing anxiety about just how Alex might be 
planning to fill his hour long show. So far all they’d agreed 
upon was to follow Alex’s suggestion of calling it Alex In 
Wonderland and to include me in some sort of compromario 
role. 

After a couple of hours even they could see Alex was 
tired. I put out some tea and Sarah Lee cheesecake hoping 
they’d take the hint and leave. They did—But not until an 
appointment had been set up for a further meeting. No time to 
lose really. It was already-mid February and the premier 
broadcast of Alex in Wonderland was planned for March 10“. 

NOT TO WORRY 

The next time they came, they brought fortifications—Max 
Miller, who was to be our director, also came trekking up the 
steps with them. They were hoping to get some sort of a format 
set up—something to put down on paper that would lend itself 


to at least a few tentative camera cues. This time Cloris came 
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prepared. She plunked down a formidable looking stack of 
yellow legal note pads next to the piano bench where she’d been 
sitting the time before and again began short-handing 
everything Alex said. 

Max had instantly begun thumbing through the copy of 
Mine Enemy Grow Older that Alex had handed him as he came 
in the door. (Mitchell Grayson and Cloris already had their own 
inscribed copies from the previous visit ) After Mitch delivered 
a few preliminary reminders of what he and Alex had talked 
about the time before, Max Miller spoke up. 

“Listen Mitch,” he said, responding to his colleague’s 
palpable concern, “how about we reassure Ted Cott (—he was 
the head of the whole shebang at NTA -) by telling him what 
the show’s format is by quoting what’s on the jacket here?” He 
pointed to the cover of Mine Enemy Grows Older. 

“What does it say?’ Mitch asked. 

Max began to read: “For some 39 years a few hundred 
selfish insiders in the world of books, art and theatre have kept 
to themselves a secret formula for regaining the zest of living 
when everything is so flat and stale that even profit seems 
unprofitable. The procedure is to corral Alexander King and get 


him to talk about practically anything—preferably his own 
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fantastic safari through the world of books, art and theatre. As 
well as the larger world of love and trouble.” 

Max paused, “How many wives have you had Alex?” 

“Four,” Alex said, “or three if you don’t count the one I 
married to help her get into the country. “ 

“And Margie,” Max said looking over at me, “is latest on 
the list.” 

“Not really,” I said smiling back at him, “I think it’s more 
accurate to say I’m Alex’s final wife.” 

“Whether four or five,” Mitch said, “that’s a lot of love and 
trouble.” 

“Yes,” Alex said, “I don’t exactly have a lack of what to 
talk about, do I? You can also tell Ted Cott,” Alex said, “that in 
addition to my four beautiful wives, I speak five languages, have 
written eight plays and am a former editor of both Life and 
Stage magazines. Besides writing an autobiography--which 
now incidentally is climbing up best seller lists all over the 
country, I’m also a painter,”--he indicated his paintings around 
the room - “and as an illustrator, I plan occasionally to draw on 
the show.” 

“And then of course,” Mitch said, “there will be the 
guests-- what did you tell me last time...?” Cloris handed him 


one of the blue-lined legal pads, “Ah yes, you have 
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, 


approximately 4000 ‘intimate friends’ ” -He laughed again at 
Alex’s little joke--“many of them in show business—and all of 
them happy to come on Alex in Wonderland.” 

“Okay,” Alex said, “if it’s that important to you, Mitch, 
have it your own way.” (For all his irascibility, Alex was a 
reasonable and essentially, kind man.) “But I absolutely refuse 
to play footsie with all the incestuous guesting you keep on 
seeing on one show after another. You know what I’m talking 
about--the same old tired faces repeating the same old banal 
jokes as they’re endlessly recycled by their mutually back 
scratching agents. The guests on our show will be friends--real 
friends. And no guests at all on the first show.” 

There was a moment’s silence while this sank in. “ Listen 
fellers,” Alex said leaning forward in the big easy chair my folks 
had bought for us, “don’t worry-- I’ll be there; and Margie will 
be there. I’ll talk, and then,” he said with his customary self- 
deprecating irony, “when I pause for breath, she’ll sing.” 

“CREATE THE SCENE AND THE CHARACTERS MUST 
APPEAR” 

Nervous as Mitch Grayson was, it was Alex who had to fill 
the hour so: no visiting celebrities or performing artists ready 


for a little chit-chat on that the first Alex in Wonderland show. 
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There were guests however—honored guests—but they 
were all 
in the audience. We’d sent special invitations out to our friends 
—the friends who’d been there for us when the going got rough. 
Now they sat jam-packed on the bleacher type benches NTA had 
improvised at the last minute, prepared “to stand by us in our 
happiness.” 

What the Alex in Wonderland shows turned out basically 
to be were plugged-in evenings at home with the Kings. It’s 
seems strange now that anything that laid back would be on the 
frenetically fast-paced image collage that now passes for 
television entertainment. Stranger still that on most of these 
modestly produced shows, it was only the two of us. At the time 
however one astute critic recommended the producer continue 
leaving Alexander King’s show “uncluttered by the famous.” 

I guess our set provided enough of the clutter aspect. Zvi 
Geyra, the designer, had done a good job re-creating our cozy, 
but crowded, top floor studio. He had even intimated a wall of 
old dormer windows opening out into an assumed courtyard. 

To further give it an authentic touch, we’d lent the studio 
a couple of Alex’s most recent paintings—his “The Old Actress” 
and “The Essence of Tragedy.” (put pix) We’d also brought in 
our thigh-high piece of Mississippi driftwood—a water-sanded, 
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tangled root of a tree that looked like embracing lovers. Alex 
used it few weeks later on one of the shows as an example of 
what contemporary sculptors were up against. 

Zvi had hung a Tiffany lampshade (an expensive item we 
didn’t have) over the small shawl covered table where for a 
major part of the hour we’d sit and I’d listen spell-bound while 
Alex talked and, through his magic, made us vivid to ourselves. 

Pre-taping, Max Miller asked us to sit there so he could 
prepare afew camera angles. That was when we first noticed 
several pages of notes which, to our surprise, Cloris had 
apparently transcribed from the conversations at 9” St. and 
then neatly typed up after Mitchell Grayson, in a valiant attempt 
to earn his salary, (as well as, no doubt, to quell his 
nervousness) had carefully edited. 

Alex casually set them aside on the wall-size bookcase a 
little to the left of the small round table. Instead we kept to 
his plan to use his notes—the odd-lot scraps of paper on which 
he jotted down ideas for what he might want to talk about on 
the show. The day before that first taping, we’d gone over them 
together and he’d decided on an order. 

As it turned out there were so many a good third got 


bumped until the following week. The Variety critic was right. 
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On that first program Alex definitely showed no sign of running 
out of material or succumbing to physical exhaustion. 

The pace he kept up was breath taking. As for physical 
exhaustion, that had never been a problem for him. It was 
rather his ulcers we had to worry about. When it came time for 
a commercial break, I went over to his spot-lighted easel and 
brought him a glass of milk. 

“LEAVE THEM LAUGHING” 

On subsequent programs, too, I made sure milk was 
always within his reach--a glass of milk and an ashtray and of 
course, the all-important little stack of notes. That was my main 
job—first collecting all these nondescript-looking bits and pieces 
of paper that he left scattered around the apartment; and then, 
after he’d made his editorial choices, cueing him with them 
during the show. 

Mostly he’d pen a few words to remind him of a story or 
a personal anecdote. Or sometimes it was something about a 
current event--maybe a familiar face in the news that gave rise 
to a pet peeve-- or an excoriation of some recent political 
stupidity. There was always an endless supply of those. 

He also used a “How Not To” idea originally suggested by 


Stuart Scheftel—our actress friend, Geraldine Fitzgerald’s, 
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husband. On that initial broadcast it was “how not to furnish 
your home.” He illustrated it too. 

“Most of us,” Alex said walking over to the easel they’d set 
up for him and picking up a squeaky pen, “look like a collapsed 
bravery...” And he drew the profile of a man with what he called 
“thatched” hair and a big nose that was balanced out by his big 
adams apple. 

“However,” he continued, “if you’re a resident of one of 
those moderne apartment buildings that look like stacked ice- 
cube trays, and are personally willing to sacrifice comfort to 
pure lines in order to stay in keeping with your, no doubt, 
hideous plastic and ply-wood furnishings, you should look like 
this: “Only a Brancusi,” he said, drawing a tilted oval with a 
single eye and a skinny tin can neck, “belongs in such anti- 
human surroundings.” 

The audience snickered; and I remembered one night up 
at Columbia how Margaret Mead had told those of us in her 
class of cross-cultural communications that we Americans laugh 
when we hear censorious truths bluntly stated. Obviously 
Alex was getting off on his prejudices. But listeners were 
eating it up, and he’d anyway warned them right from the 
beginning that he had no intention of trying to be fair minded. “I 


am,” he said, “an authority on my own point of view.” 
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While he was still at the easel, he also showed his painting 
“Das Wunderkind” -- “The Infant Prodigy.” (include photograph 
of the painting) 

“You can see,” Alex said, “how secure he is playing his 
violin in the glass cage. He’s the only one in the concert hall 
who isn’t falling apart. But he gets no air. I made him in 
Lexington when I was sick. I was only painting broken dolls then 
—maybe because I felt all the stuffing was coming out of me. 
My paintings have emotional roots. I’m not interested in 
technique for its own sake. Too much of modern art gets lost in 
technique. 

“This is the only painting I’ve done so far of humans,” he 
said putting up on the easel a picture of a man and a woman 
dressed in a mixed bag of American haberdashery a la lower 
east side and their own colorful folk costumes from the old 


my” 


country. “It’s called “The Immigrants.” Like so many 

immigrants of my vintage, they believed America’s streets were 

paved with gold. And what did they get—a mildewed closet with 

a view of a brick wall. I did give them a victrola so they could at 

least listen to their music and dream of the good old days. “ 
“Tam,” Alex said walking back to the table, “an 


unrepentant old sentimentalist. I was born in Vienna at the 


beginning of this century. It may not explain the century, but it 
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certainly explains me. After the end of World War I, my Austria 
Felix became a sad little back water. Before then, however, in 
the days of the Austro-Hungarian Empire even the Danube and 
Rhine waltzed in three/quarter time. My father, inveterate 
newspaper reader that he was, had the foresight to get us out 
of Austria before the Serbs assassinated the Hapsburg heir to 
the throne in 1913. I arrived in New York a 13-year-old 
Viennese immigrant still in Lederhosen and with no English 
whatsoever—in short, a complete disaster. Believe me when I 
came past customs I brought a lot of old-country contraband 
inside my head. Primarily I smuggled in my profound love for 
an Austrian poet named Peter Altenberg. On later programs I 
intend to include a few excerpts from his Evocations of Love—a 
book I plan to illustrate and translate from the German over the 
summer. 

“Altenberg claimed he never meant to be a Shakespeare 
ora Goethe. He neither wished nor expected to hold the great 
mirror of truth up before the world. His dream instead was to 
be asmall pocket mirror—‘the sort that a woman can carry in 
her purse, one that reflects small blemishes, and some great 
beauties when held close enough to the heart.’” 

For a moment no one in the audience made a sound. Then 


they began to applaud. 
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“T’ve been told,” Alex said, “to always leave them 
laughing. I’m not so sure. Maybe leave them thinking, maybe 
sometimes even feeling.” He looked into the camera: “My time 
is up, but if heaven is kind and spares me, I hope we may meet 
again next Wednesday. Until then, stay well, and stand bravely 
by your mysterious, your precious, your unique and 
irreplaceably divine identity.” 

The soaring strains of Der Rosenkavalier filled the room. I 
stood up next to Alex. Our friends came on the set full of smiles 
and congratulations. A new chapter in our lives had begun. 

GETTING IT TOGETHER 

“How not to furnish your home,” went over so well, Alex 
continued every week giving his inimitable advice: “How not 
to be a host or hostess,” “how not to write or paint,” and so on. 
My favorite was “how not to tell a story.” 

“Don’t-- do not,” Alex said, “begin by saying how funny or 
how great itis. Furthermore don’t bother yourself with piffling 
details like facts—‘It was Monday, No it was Tuesday...Was it, 
dear, last week or the week before-- that night at Aunt Grace’s? 
-or was it...’ Meanwhile the story’s crawled off into a corner and 
is bleeding to death. Don’t—please do not dawdle with props 
like eyeglasses or cigars. Above all watch your language which 


is daily becoming more and more disvalued: active leisure, 
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realistic dreaming, and he added a few more examples of 
mutually canceling oxymorons—(a word that hadn’t yet become 
a current part of our communal lexicon) 

There was also a double-edged category called “The Worst 
And The Best Of The Week.” Winston Churchill’s daughter, 
Sarah, being arrested was one week’s “worst”—“The tragedy of 
famous parents,” Alex said, “who like the rest of us, have no 
control over the behavior of their children.” 

“The Best” was often a new book or a neglected old book 
that Alex felt deserved to be revived. (And that was usually 
brand new to me) It wasn’t long before we began getting 
requests for book lists (1) as well as for the tickets that NTA was 
offering to come sit on the dozen or so rows of unfinished 
planks that passed for bleachers when you jumped down the 
rabbit hole to see Alex in Wonderland. 

ME AND MY DRUM 

I personally kept the bargain struck that day with Mitch 
Grayson in our walk-up studio—When Alex “paused for breath,” 
I sang—usually a folk-song, and mostly in English although 
sometimes an Austrian favorite of Alex’s or perhaps one in 
Italian or French like the one Isak Dinesen, the Danish writer, 
kept asking me to sing over and over before the show the day 


she’d come on as our honored guest. Later I discovered that as 
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a story-teller--an artist steeped in the oral tradition--she’d been 
learning the song. 

“Vous qui donnez de Il’amour’” was right down her alley— 
or considering her estate in Rungstundlund, her “allee.” The 
show tune I sang on our initial broadcast was right down mine. 

Remember the newspaper strike when I’d facetiously told 
Alex I'd 
drum up some business for us by playing my snare drum? Well I 
did send for it just as he’d suggested; and now at long last, the 
moment had come for its grand unveiling. 

We had just been to see The Music Man, and on that first 
Alex in Wonderland show, in’ my best high-falutin’ soprano 
voice I sang “76 trombones led the big parade” accompanying 
myself on that very same snare drum that I’d purchased from a 
real life “music man” who was traveling around in northwest 
Nebraska selling instruments and promising free lessons to 
gullible high school students like myself. Of course, once I paid 
him off by singing a sufficient number of five dollar per Saturday 
night gigs with a little college dance band that played around 
the area, he conveniently forgot all about our deal and 
disappeared out of my life forever. 

There’s a moment in Oz when, after grudgingly granting 


an audience to Dorothy and Toto and their three companions, 
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the wizard from behind his concealing curtain, flickers an 
inflated false image upon the wall and in a reverberating and 
terrifyingly intimidating voice booms out: “And whoooo are 
youoooo?” 

Dorothy, quaking in her ruby slippers, takes a step 
forward as if she were walking on a tight-rope and says: “Please 
sir, 1am Dorothy, the Meek and Lowly from Kansas.” 

Well just imagine! Here I was, Margie Lou, a mere, meek 
lassie from Nebraska and, wonder of wonders, it appears I had 
the capacity to engage the jaded and tricky old wizard. 

For with a flourish of my fanciest stickwork, just as I 
finished “76 Trombones” on a high C,” Alex turned to one of the 
side cameras: “Les Americains son formidable\” he said, shaking 
his head and then, as if confiding something of great import, he 
added, “You know if this were in France she’d have a little shop 
called ‘Au Vieu Tambour’ and she’d be selling...” He dropped 
the image, letting it take care of itself, and got to the heart of 
the matter, “and until a few weeks ago I didn’t even know she 
was a drummer.” 

Of course he didn’t. Being proficient at playing the snare 
drum -entertaining at club luncheons and eventually during my 
senior year even winning a state contest in Omaha with the 


flashy Flamacues and Triple Paradiddles that I’d gone on 
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practicing after the erstwhile “music man” had defaulted, was 
not quite the romantic image I wanted Alex to have of me. At 
least not in the beginning. 

If we hadn’t seen The Music Man together I might never 
have mentioned my pearl-sided concert snare at all. I still 
wasn’t altogether sure it was a part of my life I cared to share 
with him. When we first met, I’d even lamented my cutesy pie 
name. At the time I was hoping to have a singing career so I’d 
asked Alex what he thought if I changed my name to say, 
“Sarah,” or “Victoria” or “Antonia,” (My Antonia!) or, (best yet) 
“Alexandra.” 

My sophisticated husband convinced me I should stick 
with “Margie.” The fact that he liked my name and with it, all 
its small-town implications, convinced me to make the most of 
what life had given me and to forget about trying to put up a 
front other than my own. For the moment it came home to me 
that above all else, Alex liked being surprised and that through 
my background I had the capacity to surprise him, I threw all 
my apprehensive misgivings to the wind—to the omnipresent, 
scouring, scourging sand-hill wind that I knew as a child—the 
kind of wind that in the blinking of a gritty eye can wind itself 
into a twister that sometimes bluebirds us folks who notice 


rainbows in mud puddles as far--as near--as the land of Oz. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH “NAIVE” 

Happily, after that first Alex in Wonderland show, the 
production staff recognized how right Alex had been when he 
told them not to worry. It was a grand success. We had no 
problem getting sponsors, and John Crosby, the leading TV 
critic at the time, gave us a good review. He was another critic 
who was especially in awe of the fact that Alex had held forth 
for an entire hour on his own. 

“Alexander King hitherto curbed to twenty minutes or so 
on The 

Tonight Show, has been untethered altogether on his own show 
called “Alex in Wonderland,” on WNTA...King’s forte is 
monologue and it is conversation only in the sense that he needs 
listeners as mammals need air. He tells marvelous stories, full 
of a distinctive flavor of their own, brimful of celebrated names, 
scatological references, thorny opinions and wit which on that 
first show was interrupted only by a marvelously naive drum 
solo by his young wife...Mr. King’s show was quite a stint and 
held me limp with admiration.” 

Maybe you’ve heard the old saying: “If three people tell 
you you’re drunk you have to go home and go to bed.” John 
Crosby’s review was the disconcerting third time a judgment of 


“naive” jumped out at me. The first time I'd been called naive, I 
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had to go to the dictionary. I was so naive I didn’t know what 
the word meant. 

Neither did my friends,—Lois and Shannon. Sophomore 
year in high school, our girls trio was sent to Omaha to compete 
in the state-wide music contest. I remember it because when 
we read the judge’s critique, we were thrown into a tizzy trying 
to figure out what she was talking about when she rhetorically 
queried: “Is it possible these girls are really so naive?” We’d 
probably giggled when we announced our number. Until the 
three of us turned 16, giggling was definitely our major talent. 
Furthermore, whenever there were boys within earshot, it was 
an uncontrollable and practically non-stop activity. Later on-- 
the second time I’d been branded “naive, “in the sense of being 
culturally unaware, it was no laughing matter at all. It nearly 
got my friend and I into serious trouble. 

At a freshman party at Manhattan School of Music, I 
didn’t understand why my classmate, who happened to be black, 
just stood and chatted with me instead of asking me to dance. 
So, despite the fact that in the early 50’s it was not accepted 
protocol for girls to be initiators, I plunged in and asked him 
please to dance with me. 

After the music stopped, Anna, my new singer friend 


who'd lived all her life in down-town Little Italy, took hold of my 
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arm and said to come out into the hall with her. Her boyfriend— 
also Italian American—was standing there practically frothing at 
the mouth. He started yelling at me—wanting to know what the 
hell I thought I was doing. It was like a scene straight out of 
West Side Story. Had I seen that show, (It wasn’t written yet) I 
might have been afraid. As it was, I didn’t have a clue what he 
meant. “What are you talking about?” I said. 

“She’s from Nebraska,” Anna said, “There are no blacks 
out there. Don’t you see she just doesn’t get it?!!?” 

When her boyfriend finally understood I truly didn’t 
realize what I’d done that was so unforgivably wrong—that 
nobody had warned me that, pre-civil liberties in New York 
City, it was strictly Verboten to cut across racial lines--he 
calmed down and allowed Anna and me to go back into the 
auditorium. 

“You’re lucky,” she said, “that colored kid didn’t get cut 
up!” 

Weren't we both! 

Whatever else, John Crosby’s phrase, apropos my 
“marvelously naive drum solo” had stirred up a hornet’s nest of 
emotionally ambivalent memories for me. 

Until I came to New York it never occurred to me that 


not locking the doors to your house might be considered naive. 
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Where I grew up people didn’t even take the keys out of their 
parked cars. In Chadron Nebraska—or Hebron where I was 
born-- that wasn’t “naive.” Those were just small enough 
communities that everyone knew—and everyone trusted-- 
everyone else. 

But after Crosby’s review, I was feeling again impaled 
upon that too familiar, stale old label—a veritable shishkabob of 
labels--and not one of them of them to my liking-- country girl— 
ie: red-neck, hick, hayseed, rube, naive! 

When I told Alex how I felt, he said I didn’t have to play 
my snare drum ever again unless I really wanted to. In the next 
show I accompanied myself on a zither—not the drum. My rum 
tum tumming days had gone with the wind—gone with the good 
old, ever restless prairie wind 

HIS OTHER HALF 

My self-accompanied “76 trombones” was also 
mentioned in Variety, the show-biz bible. But not at all in what I 
defensively perceived as a pejorative way. 

“Writer, painter and superb raconteur, Alex King offers 
the 60 shortest minutes in television. His young wife Margie 
who also sings a little (and plays the snare drum) was there 


mostly to sit by his side and provide the awesome respect he 
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deserves. She ate up everything he said, and she did not seem 
to be faking an ounce. She was a great silent foil...” 

I’d only been with Alex a few months when it became clear 
to me that he carried around an awesomely well-stocked library 
inside his head that was uniquely all his own. His teachers, the 
Austrian Jesuits, were careful to give their young charges— 
including an occasional Jewish boy like Alex—a rigorous 
classical education that depended a great deal on memorization. 
From the moment he learned to read, books were where he 
lived. By the time Alex in Wonderland appeared on television, 
he was 59 and had stored away an enormous repertoire of 
stories. 

Managing to maintain a non-scripted, hour-long, 
basically one-man TV show might very well have challenged 
even experienced show-business performers. For Alex it was 
just one more chance to continue practicing his inborn gift to 
effect listeners. By then he wasn’t just retelling episodes from 
books he’d read and taken to heart, but also picaresque stories 
from his own personal archives—what he’d experienced himself, 
and what he knew from the experiences of others. 

That was another of his gifts—People confided in him-- 
even tight-lipped types who’d never been intimate with anyone. 


For in contrast to his irony forged image as a non-stop talker, 
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Alexander King was a consummate listener. To anyone who 
needed to speak about what mattered to them, he was always 
ready and willing to give them his complete attention. He’d 
been through too much to be quick to judge; and never, in all 
the time I knew him, did he ever reveal a confidence. People 
seemed to pick up on that. Eccentrics especially were wont to 
clasp him to their bosoms. On that first program he’d promised 
in the coming weeks to tell us about his adventures with some of 
these more colorful friends. 

Maybe he respected other people’s insanities because 
crazy things seemed often to happen to him. He insisted no 
matter how intent he was on minding his own business, he’d 
suddenly find himself involved in one unexpected adventure 
after another—many of them funny, some macabre, and some of 
them quite scary. Not that he used any of the pyrotechnics a la 
Boris Karloff to dramatize what he was saying. No. When he got 
around to shivering me timbers with these kinds of little 
vignettes, he was very off-hand about it-- the epitome of cool, as 
if the horrors he’d experienced were just some common every 
day occurrence. In retrospect I see that was an important part 
of the attraction between us. What’s that line of Shakespeare’s? 
“She loved him for the dangers he had passed; and he loved her 


for she did pity them.” That describes us to a “T.” 
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With me as his other half, it was easy for him to 
underplay. That was his style, but he had a little uncalculated 
help from me. No need for him to react—I reacted enough for 
both of us. Andas Variety’s critic indicated, no subterfuge on 
my part—no coy playing up to my man—It was simply that like 
all true wizards, Alex had the power to make real forme. So 
much so that whenever I read a story after having once heard 
him tell it, I would usually wind up feeling as if I’d been cheated 
somehow. The sound of his voice, his way of telling stories, had 
a positively magical effect on me. It was as if I became the 
story, as if I were living it, as if we were living it together; and 
while he spoke, I couldn’t take my eyes off his face. 

Max Miller, the director of the Alex in Wonderland shows, 
picked up on that. When Alex was speaking—weaving his spell 
—Max would, from time to time, pan to my face too. Not that 
my reactions were all that obvious or even interesting; but it 
was Clear from the beginning that whomever and whatever 
else, he had me heart and soul. 

ISAK DINESEN 

In addition to mentioning what a memorable story teller 

Alexander King was, one of the critics pointed out there had 


been nobody on television up to that time who could 
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spontaneously retell down to the Jast nuance whole scenes from 
literary classics. 

On one of the shows he retold Isak Dinesen’s story about a 
letter she’d received from the Danish king. She’d pressed it as 
a last resort upon the heart of 
a badly hurt Kikayu worker who was pinned beneath a tree. It 
did have a calming effect upon him, and that had helped to 
relieve his suffering. “And” Alex said, “that story of hers held 
true magic because when Margie read it to me, it helped me 
heal after the hospital nurse had given me the wrong kind of 
blood by mistake!” 

We’d met Tania, the Baroness von Blixen, at a party given 
in her honor by the Lumets--Gloria Vanderbilt and her director 
husband, Sidney Lumet. Although Isak Dinesen’s moving 
autobiographical masterpiece, Out of Africa, hadn’t yet been 
made into a movie, she herself was already a legend. It was 
said her only food—what her kept alive—were servings of 
oysters washed down with glasses of champagne. However 
after she saw Alex drinking a glass of milk, she also asked for 
one. That was the evening she accepted Alex’s invitation to 
come on Alex In Wonderland. 

Alex urged her to make an appeal to the thousands of 


American readers who had been enchanted by her tales to send 
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in one dollar the way the Danish people who heard her radio 
broadcasts each contributed a single kroner to maintain her 
family’s estate as a bird sanctuary after her death and royalties 
from her books were no longer forthcoming. 

The intellectuals of New York City felt enriched by her 
presence and let her know it. When she’d read her some of her 
stories in Manhattan’s Kaufman auditorium, she’d been given a 
standing ovation—not, as Alex pointed out, an everyday 
occurrence for tellers of tales. 

But the trip had been hard on her. Or so we learned from 
the following letter: 
“Dear Alex and Margie, 

Many thanks for the delightful book. I have been in 
hospital for a month with continual blood transfusions, much in 
need of cheering up and your book was just the right thing for 
me. 

I think we should now begin to arrange a visit from you to 
Denmark—otherwise you will forget me. I however shall go on 
loving you both and ever remembering you with much joy....I 
have been so ill and so terribly weak that I have not written— 
And there are things in this world which need to be expressed in 
words or shapes from time to time. It was an excellent idea 


with you to send that telegram.” (In remembrance of her 
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birthday—a “happy birthday” telegram) “It was as if a whole 

flight of birds, nightingales too, had come into the room and 

settled themselves round my bed. Thankyou once more. 
Tania” 

Well we didn’t get to go. Not that year. Or the next one 
either. She’d told us on the show she was looking forward to 
seeing us in Denmark the following fall. She said there were 
many things she would love to talk with Alex about if we could 
only arrange to come stay with her. He however had a contract 
to fulfill with NTA. Also like her, his health really wasn’t up to it. 

Anyone who saw her on Alex in Wonderland that blessed 
spring 
evening on April 24", 1959 had to have realized how dreadfully 
frail she was. Nevertheless this great Danish writer was, as 
he’d promised the week before, full of power and inner light— 
that he gathered-- that we all could gather-- strength from the 
overflow of her genius. 

THE SILENT PARTNER 
One of our more fanciful correspondents suggested that I 
was Alex’s muse. If so, it was an apprentice muse who sang, not 
talked, and by a little attentive listening helped to engender a 
bit of extra synergy for the spell-binder center stage. A sounding 


board--maybe that’s what I was. Although I think Geraldine 
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Fitzgerald was more on the mark when she said I was Alex’s 
straight man. From summer stock, Gilbert & Sullivan, and off- 
Broadway ventures that were then my theatrical experience, I 
felt I had learned how to be a good supporting player—I knew 
not to upstage--not even inadvertently--and how to keep 
focused whether I had lines to say or not. 

When I was a little girl, my mother often quoted scripture 
tome. One 
of her favorite verses was “Learn the wisdom of silence.” As the 
mail began pouring in, and not just to Alex but also to me, I was 
in a position to endorse the validity of those immortal words. 

It appears that my silence allowed viewers to project on 
me whatever 
they needed to see. And oh my friends, how we hanker after 
magic—a little 
star-dust in our eyes. For what many of them, not only the men, 
but women, too, apparently needed to see was some lovable, 
loving creature—the dream anima, I suppose—that elusive 
collaborator, the muse again--a personification of one of those 
ancient archetypes that come from the same place as fairy tales 
and truly belong more in that realm than wherever else it is we 


spend so much of our precious time. 
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And what were my qualifications? I had no resumé worth 
mentioning, and no intent to even audition for, never mind play, 
such an exalted role. And yet there I was cast in something 
quite beyond me. It came as a big surprise. 

Of course my beloved wizard had helped to create this 
illusion. On our first broadcast, after telling listeners this was a 
family-style program, and then reassuring them there was no 
need to worry-- we had no precocious children who played the 
ukulele or performing pets of any kind--he went on to say he had 
a special reason for bringing his wife on the show. 

“You know,” he said when I worked for Mr. Ince on Stage 
Magazine, and we had wonderful page arranged, all beautifully 
laid out, Ince would always say to me, “Now this is very nice, 
but where is the plus?” 

“What do you mean,” I asked him, “by the plus?” 

“Well,” Ince replied, “anyone can have a good idea or can 
make an interesting page, but you and I now—two such clever 
characters—we must have a plus.” 

“So,” Alex continued, “the plus on this program is my wife, 
Margie,” and then he turned to me off camera and with a 
broadly beaming, heartbreakingly vulnerable smile, he held out 


his hand to me as if I were descending from some Cinderella 
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carriage and introduced me to the TV world at large: “Margie,” 
he said, “my love.” 

But as the clock struck 12 and I fled down the steps, did I 
lose one of my shimmery ruby slippers? Oh no I did not. My 
charming King was showing me how to stand--to dance!--on my 
own two feet. (“Don’t worry my love, I promise not to leave 
until you’ve learned to think for yourself”) Seven years more, 
we had together--an extended ball-- I swear by my fairy god- 
mother’s wand, it really was. 

Indeed, who knows where what begins as illusion may 
lead? Alex had, after all, once upon a time when we found 
ourselves together, lost in the dark, talked me into trying to do 
my best to be who he believed me to be. He saw me good and 
so I was good. I saw him strong and he became strong for me 
and coincidentally, amazingly, for thousands of others. For if 
this erudite man who had squandered his talents and turned 
into an emotional hobo living in the most squalid circumstances 
—if he with his horrific talent for self destruction, could 
overcome his enemy within—why then there’s hope for each 
and every one of us, no matter what. Don’t tell me there’s no 
magic in the world—I know better. 


A KING OF RACONTEURS 
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Oh yes, success! Suddenly all the doors slammed shut 
those three trying years after Alex had come out of Lexington 
determined to “rejoin the human race,” were flung open by that 
most magic of words. 

To me of course he was already a success—a miraculous 
success. He was clean. He was doing work he cared 
passionately about, and he was doing it to the utmost of his 
capacity. Being given a hearing and making money was 
rewarding--indeed, desirable; but as I’d learned from my artist 
husband’s experiences, it was not the crux of the matter. To 
quote one of those notes he was always leaving around: “The big 
trick is to go on your own quest that no one has ever thought of. 
Bring back an apple from the Hesperides. Don’t just run other 
people’s foolish errands simply in order to survive. If you are 
real—that is realizing yourself by fulfilling as far as possible 
your potential—then failure to one’s self is impossible and 
worldly success which is, after all, in the lap of chance, a mere 
matter of indifference. Besides it is well to remember the totem 
of the artist is a hibernating animal.” 

After my wizard’s wintry retreat in the Public Health 
Service Hospital, coming back into the warmth of reinvigorated 
life, providence in the form of Ted Cott, then head of New York 


City’s Channel 13, had found the perfect frequency for Alex’s 
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special wave length. That season--spring 1959—television, after 
its initial show-biz binge with scripted drama and variety shows, 
was discovering conversation. The National Television 
Association was already a step ahead of the networks. They not 
only had conversation—NTA had conversation spiked with 
controversy. 

“Talk is cheap,” as the saying goes. But as NTA 
discovered, it was also profitable. In addition to feisty Mike 
Wallace’s “hot seat” interview program, our special brand of 
talk show began appearing not only on the coasts—the NY/LA 
scene and their city-hip environs—but was also being sold to 
local TV stations all over the country and even in southern 
Canada. Alex King was fast becoming a household name—at 
least among the insomniacs who watched The Tonight Show or 
were bed-time readers of Mine Enemy Grows Older. But it 
wasn’t until Alex in Wonderland was introduced to the 
American public at large that my outspoken iconoclast became a 
head-liner regularly listed in “Entertainment for the Week.” 

“FAME” 

Remember Stevie Smith’s poem: “I was much further out 
than you thought and I wasn’t waving, I was drowning.” Well 
when the tide finally turned that carried us safely back to 


shore, it was a veritable tsunami—a crystal wall of water 
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rivaling the Great Wave of Hokusai. We were awash in 
adulation. 

A journalist who at the time had interviewed Alex, put it 
this way: “With his book selling close to two million and offers 
pouring in, King is watching people throw money at him. But 
he’s not wearing himself out watching. ‘I’m not buying a sports 
car or a yacht or throwing money away as if—and, as indeed it 
may be for me—there’s no tomorrow. There’s Margie to think 
about after all. 

I’m grateful, of course, but I’m too far along to be over-awed.’” 

After Alex turned down a considerable sum for us to do 
The Man Who Came To Dinner in summer stock, another 
commentator observed that he definitely wasn’t stage-struck-- 
“Apparently,” he said, “King looks at the whole dizzying 
spectacle with wry amusement.” 

It’s true he took all the hoop-la in his stride while I, by 
contrast, couldn’t stop jumping up and down for joy. It was so 
sweet having people appreciate him the way I did. 

One night after the theater we got caught in a downpour. 
No taxis anywhere of course. We were both getting soaked—a 
potential danger to my husband’s fragile health. Just as we 
were about to retreat under a narrow overhang, a cab sprayed a 


huge silvery wing of water in our direction and swerved over to 
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the curb. Despite a furious blast of rain, the back door flung 
open wide and a man called out: “Hey Alex—wanna ride?!?” 
This complete stranger and his woman friend quickly slid over 
onto the jump seats and insisted on going way out of their way 
to drive us downtown to our West 9" Street studio. 

Alex was always unfailingly courteous to listeners who ran 
up to us on the street. But I still remember a chance encounter 
with an exceedingly ardent fan that, for me at least, had slightly 
sinister overtones. A very weathered, middle- aged sailor came 
up to us while we were waiting for the light to change outside a 
fish place we liked on 3% Avenue. “Good book, Alex,” he said--a 
huge smile crinkling his already wrinkled face. And then with a 
knife-like scowl, he grabbed hold of my arm quite roughly and in 
a very menacing kind of way growled: “You better be good to 
him!” 

Alex hustled us across the street, but not before I’d read 
the message in 
the seaman’s eyes. Women in his world were either gold- 
diggers or whores—especially young ones who involved 
themselves with older men like myself. He was letting me know 
if I ever cheated on Alex he’d hunt me down to the ends of the 


earth. 
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Then there were the parties—the fashionable parties that 
were attended only by celebrities. (We were celebrities!) 

At one of these events, Harpo Marx sat next to me and 
before the dessert was served, I discovered that in contrast to 
his mad-cap mute persona, he was an extremely articulate and 
very funny story teller. 

After dinner I sat on a love seat next to James Thurber. 

He asked me who I was—(he was the blind humorist who’d been 
offered a blue eye by one of his readers, remember) When I told 
him I was Alex King’s wife he said “Ah, Margie—America’s 
sweetheart.” Now this was heady stuff to a small town 
Nebraska girl in awe of goddess’s crew and their mysterious 
world of art. 
ALEX PLAYS “MISS LONELYHEARTS” ON 

TONIGHT 

One night on the Paar Show, Jack asked Alex in what 
ways being on television was changing his life. 

“The most important thing, “ Alex said , “ is now we’ve got 
enough money to look for an apartment building that has 
elevators. Which means I’m a lot less likely to drop dead on the 
steps to our 4" floor walk-up from a stroke or a busted heart.” 

The audience thought Alex was joking but of course he 


wasn’t. Death however was not on Tonight’s agenda, and Jack 
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adroitly steered away from any further mention of his friend’s 
impending demise. 

“You mean, Alex,” he said, “the money from your book, 
right? We don’t pay much here, folks.” ($350 per) “But Mine 
Enemy Grows Older has been on the best seller list for weeks 
now.” 

“Thanks,” Alex said, “primarily to the power of TV. Also 
because of my appearances here with you, Channel 13 has given 
Margie and me a weekly show of our own.” 

“Alex in Wonderland” Jack said. 

“Alex nodded: “And it is a wonderland—TV. In January I 
came on your show ready to sacrifice the remnants of my 
shattered nervous system on the altar of entertainment. Now, 
as if I’m a guru or something, I’m getting letters from people all 
over the country asking my advice on various strange and 
unanswerable matters, such as choices of careers, decisions on 
marriages and even whether they ought to commit suicide or 
not.” 

“That last’s a real stumper! What did you say to the 
suicide candidate?” 


“T didn’t say anything— Margie wrote him instead and 


said to watch your show tonight because I’ve given some of 
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these questions a lot of thought, and I’m ready to give it my best 
shot.” 
The camera lost no time in zooming in for a close-up. 

“Kids,” Alex said staring into the camera’s glowing red- 
eye, “it’s a big hassle for everybody. There are no graphs to 
study and no charts to follow on the road toward death. The 
best advice I can give you is to try to please yourself. You’ll go 
wrong, of course, but you’ll have the satisfaction that 
something, no matter how small, paid off for a couple of minutes 
for you at least.” 

There was a surge of laughter from the band who 
obviously, as the mythologist Joseph Campbell advised, had 
“followed their bliss.” 

“Furthermore,” Alex said, “I think it’s a good idea not to 
work at something you absolutely hate. You ought to have a 
little spare hate leftover for the bitcheries that life is going to 
dish up for you anyway. Don’t waste it all on your job. I 
consider that reckless and improvident.” 

This time it was Jack who laughed loudest. 

“Another thing: if you have a real vocation, or just even a 
knack for something, you’ll probably get around to doing it 


sooner or later. Just see that it doesn’t happen too much later.” 
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“Well,” Jack said, “whoever would have thought the 
erudite Alex King would wind up playing the part of a “Miss 
Lonelyhearts” on the Tonight Show?” 

Who indeed? 

What was it in Alexander King that so attracted all these 
people they were willing to spill not only their guts—their 
disappointments, the shames and sorrows, the crazy joys and 
hopes and dreams, but also, and much more often than you 
would suppose, these “midnight scriveners,” as Alex called 
them, felt compelled to confess some long-kept secret malaise 
they just couldn’t seem to shake. That same old familiar story: 
they’d achieved the American dream and yet, still they yearned 
for...what?...Some spiritual element...? Some significant self- 
knowledge...? Some sort of involvement that would give a 
wider, deeper meaning to their lives? Or perhaps some 
liberating awareness of their special part in fully, feelingly, 
living each precious, fleetingly passing moment among all the 
allotted life-spans upon this awesomely ever-changing planet? 
What?? What?? 

“T guess,” Jack said, “a lot of people write to you because 
there aren’t many of us who have had the kind of wild variety of 


life experiences that you have had.” 
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“They’re right,” Alex said, “to think I would understand. 
Although I’m a kind of leftover from another century, I am 
peculiarly endowed to sympathize with the well-fed, the soundly 
shod, and the comfortably housed emotional derelicts who 
flounder around me in truly alarming profusion. They don’t 
puzzle me in the least. I really know all about them. If they’ve 
read my book, they know quite a lot about me, too. They wrote 
because they hoped I’d be especially qualified to understand 
their crazy dilemmas since I’d given them so many examples out 
of my own past when I’d been baffled by circumstances which 
were neither particularly dramatic nor especially 
unendurable...” 

“We all have our problems,” Jack said. 

“Everybody. Although not everyone makes a career of it 
the way I have. ‘Life is suffering’ as the Buddha said. Of course 
here in Manhattan every Park Avenue apartment building has at 
least one psychiatrist whose primary function is to make the 
rich content with their lot.” 

A ripple of laughter ran through the audience. 

“Once during a cosmetic commercial, I remember you 
saying, Alex, that the rich get wrinkles from yawning.” 


This time a big wave of laughter as if they’d been cued. 
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“We learned fast enough there were going to be no yawns 
from you. That first night you came on our show, it was like 
gangbusters. And that was after I’d introduced you as this 
mellow kind of guy because what had first impressed me about 
you when we met in my dressing room was how kind you are. I 
think that’s why you get so many of this sort of letter--People 
sense you have a sympathetic ear.” 

In my view, too, Alex had sympathetic heart--a 
compassionate ear. But let’s not forget the magic. It was as if 
Alex himself, on his own sojourn “flying through space 
backwards,” had swallowed some erratic lodestone that drew a 
whole slew of us instantaneously into his elliptical orbit. 

Perhaps what attracted us so much about him was his 
bemused patience with human foibles—the insanities of life. Or 
then again. it might have been the vicarious pleasure we took 
from his outspoken, vitriolic impatience with the inanities—the 
smug hypocrisies of the status quo. 

It is true that he acted as a magnet for so-called 
characters--the eccentrics, and even what some people might 
call “freaks.” I often wondered if it was easier for them to tune 
into the bizarre aspect of his sense of humor. On the other hand 
there were those like me, and quite a few others too, who 


although we passed for just plain folks, were equally happy to 
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join in behind his glittering wake of words. Maybe it was 
because we felt deep down inside that somehow we didn’t quite 
fit in either--Perhaps we weren’t even altogether sure we 
wanted to. 

Or then again it might have been that we “dreamers of 
dreams” had like those other less conventional ones, the same 
kind of deep inchoate need to groove on the Alex King brand of 
far-out fun—finding the laugh to escape the black hole. None of 
us “lifers” escape them you know. And the people who wrote to 
him had to have known that during the last few years of his 
addiction when we were trying so desperately to make a life 
together, there were more than enough of those. 

Oh yes, I can attest to that personally. 

THE WIZARD’S SCRIBE 

Whatever it was that drew so many people to him, my 
omnivorously curious Alex who constantly needed to process 
what in the world was going on, read every one of the letters 
that I stacked next to his chair and responded to many of them 
personally—particularly those from addicts or other “emotional 
derelicts” he felt were dangerously close to the edge. 

For me the saddest letters were the cries for help from 
distraught parents who were afraid their children might be 


picked up by the police and thrown in jail. 
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Heroin—morphine--is potentially life-threatening. 
Smoking pot is 
not. Marijuana is a non-physically addicting drug; but the kids 
who got caught smoking a joint (and maybe for the first time 
just to impress their peers) could be indiscriminately locked 
away in tough prisons with old timers eager to teach acolytes 
the ropes. 

They wouldn’t go in as criminals, but they stood a good 
chance of 
coming out that way. Before this worst case scenario became a 
reality, there 
were parents who wrote to Alex hoping he’d know of some 
private rehabilitation facility where there was psychiatric 
counseling. I tried to answer these letters the same day they 
arrived as there was always a delay before National Television 
Association forwarded them to us. 

We were managing okay with this arrangement for a 
while. But after our show began being syndicated in cities other 
than New York, (1) it became clear to us both that my writer 
husband was about to drown in a flood of paper—That’s when I 
jumped in-- i.e. I volunteered to take care of the mail. 

At first it was great fun for me -like meeting a whole new 


circle of interesting people who were eager to share their 
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literary enthusiasms or to pass on esoteric bits of information. 
Many thoughtful souls, especially those who began by saying 
this was the first time they’d written to someone they’d never 
met face to face, put no return address—an imaginative gesture 
for which I was grateful. 

For most of these people answers weren’t really required 
anyway. That is to say they’d pretty much answered themselves 
simply through the inner dialogue involved in the writing. 

Then there were the others who sent stamped self- 
addressed envelopes. All they wanted was Alex’s list of books-- 
the new ones he was currently recommending as well as the 
Jesuit inspired classics that in his own inimitable and passionate 
fashion he’d often offer on the show as--in his terminology-- 
“bouillon cubes,” —deliciously spiced up stories he’d reduced 
into concentrated and tantalizing summaries; warning the 
audience that when the screen went dark it would be up to them 
through the warmth of their own enthusiasm and unique 
perceptions to continue nourishing themselves on their own. In 
short, he’d say: “Get such and such, and read it yourself.” 

He also included synopsis of lesser-known works from 
what he called “the bypaths of literature.” (2) As far as books 


were concerned, the ripple effect was happening. 
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As for the letters that were written to me personally, I 
continued answering them by hand. Having myself come from 
a part of the country so monotonously flat the only hill of any 
note was the hooty up and down wail of the town’s noon-day 
whistle, I didn’t try to explain away my all too human failings--I 
simply thanked them. But I knew and resolved to remember the 
“Margie” inside the small, magically talking box belonged only 
on—with—to--Alex in Wonderland. 

(1)From the old business correspondence I found in my lock 
box, in addition to New York, it appears Alex in Wonderland 
was shown in Los Angeles, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Montreal, and Toronto 

MY FIRST TIME ON JACK PAAR’S TONIGHT 

It wasn’t long after Alex in Wonderland began that Jack 
Paar got around to asking me to come with Alex on The Tonight 
Show. I remember feeling a little apprehensive the first night I 
was to go on. 

If my initial experience with him is any indication, he was, 
above all, a man of extremely interesting and interestingly 
extreme contradictions. For despite his friendly mid-western 
facade, and the fact that I think he genuinely liked me, my 


initiation was to be a trial by fire. Just before we went on the air 
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Jack turned to me and said, “There’ll be millions out there 
watching you, aren’t you scared?” 

I was taken aback. 

“But,” I replied, squinting my eyes at him. “Alex is here. 
What could go wrong? I mean supposing if out of nervousness I 
wet my pants, Alex will just say something like ‘Look at my 
darling Margie impersonating a little water nixie—Isn’t she 
enchanting?’” 

I meant it too. I knew no matter what, Alex could/would 
make everything okay. More than okay. He would make it fun. 

And it was fun that night--despite Jack’s untoward 
flirtation with the power of suggestion. In retrospect I don’t 
think he intended to “mess with my head” ina malicious way at 
all. No, it’s more likely it was an unconscious attempt to get rid 
of his own nervousness by passing it on to me. 

Anyway the very best part of the show for me that night 
was that my dad was there. Not mom—her school had already 
started. But by a stroke of good luck, my newly retired daddy 
had decided to visit us in New York even before I’d been 
booked. There he was, my doting father, sitting in the front row 
ready to bust his buttons when his “snickelfritz kid” sang and 
played “76 Trombones Led The Big Parade” on the snare drum 


he’d stored for so many years in their garage. 
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At the show’s end when José Melis struck up the band 
with “Everything’s Comin’ Up Roses,” and those of us on the 
panel stood up to go off, my lean and lanky daddy somehow got 
past the surrounding semi- circle of tank-like cameras and the 
ever-ready to gun down, platoon of stage-hands and came 
bounding up to Jack’s desk. Putting his arm around my shoulder, 
he said, “She’s my girl!” And Jack who was as much—maybe 
even more-- of a pushover for his daughter, Randy, understood 
my father perfectly and warmly shook his hand. 

As I said: “a contradiction”--Jack’s positive/negative 
perpetually yin-yanging as it does, of course, in each and every 
one of us. For him, however, there were such dramatic swings, 
it sometimes looked as if he were about to go over the top. 
Maybe it was that kind of “And what now?” excitement that kept 
his audience so loyal. 

Many years later in an article in The New York Times 
about an upcoming Jack Paar gala to be thrown by Museum of 
Television and Radio on February 6, 1997, John J. O’Connor 
wrote that Jack’s audience must sometimes have wondered if he 
was actually going to have a nervous breakdown on camera. He 
then ended his column with this accolade: 

“My own earliest memories of Paar go back to a 


Manhattan hotel bar where, coming off a late-shift job, I ‘d meet 
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friends for what was delicately called a night cap. The 
television was always on, its screen in those early days of color 
television usually looking entirely purple or chartreuse. No one 
paid much attention. But then along came a curiously droll guy 
named Paar and suddenly there was a pause in blowhard 
conversations as heads turned to the television and customers 
were transformed into viewers. It was clear from the beginning 
that television had discovered something special.” 
THE BOY FROM OHIO 

Jack Paar’s reactions were always unpredictable. He 
was unusually defensive and had a short fuse. His feuds with 
the columnists Dorothy Kilgallen and Walter Winchell as well as 
Ed Sullivan, host of a popular Sunday night variety show, 
seemed to be a major concern of the country at the time. 

By 1959 when Alex became part of Paar’s television 
family, Tonight had become not only the “talk of the town,” but 
the talk of the nation as well. People from all over got involved 
—people you’d never dream would get so passionately riled up. 
Here in New York you’d hear blue-rinse ladies having tea at 
Schrafft’s cluck clucking at Dorothy Kilgallen for attacking their 
boy, Jack, in one of her “slanderous” columns. In contrast, the 
men who hung out in bars, (O’Malley’s, O’Hara’s, Murphy’s etc.) 


tended instead to sound off in defense of Ed Sullivan. 
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It occurred to me in facetious moments that these Paar- 
generated “tempests in the tube” were performing a kind of 
patriotic service—a lively antidote to boredom that, during those 
years of dangerously proliferating missiles, may have helped 
keep the cold war from heating up. It seemed that news from 
Jack’s “battlefront” took precedence over almost every other 
crisis. The tabloids were certainly not at all adverse to reporting 
malicious rumors and intimate gossip. Any column that was 
“Paar for the coarse” pulled in a quasi-illiterate public eager to 
salivate. Banner headlines every week: “What is Jack Paar 
really like?” Everybody wanted to know. 

I gave it some thought myself. After all, we owed him a 
lot. When I eventually got to know him a little better, I came to 
the conclusion that he was a very brainy guy whose education 
unfortunately fell short of his intellectual potential. That is to 
say I think it might have helped calm his often vitriolic 
involvements with life if he’d had instead, some abstract passion 
to think about and work through. As it was, he put his mind on 
all that adversarial stuff—the manipulative tactics and clever 
strategizing, the supposedly off-the-cuff bon mots and 
unflattering, memorably accurate epithets that make a show-biz 
feud newsworthy and which takes, as every lawyer knows, a 


whole lot of thinking about. 
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It was clear from the moment they met that Jack Paar was 
totally in awe of Alex King’s huge store of learning. But aside 
from that, they came from the same extremely rare line of 
“sylph-made” men who can’t help but follow in the foot steps of 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt—adventurous dare-devils through and 
through. Destined to make their bread on the media circus, 
they were, both of them, two high strung, high-wire stuntmen 
whose balance was tenuous indeed. 

As it turned out, Jack Paar, this smart, funny, independent 
man who, as a kid, hadn’t gone beyond 10” grade, grew up 
wearing his heart on his sleeve and leading with his dimpled 
chin. Ask anyone who watched him walk off his show the night 
some network ninny snipped what we eventually came to know 
was only an innocuous British joke that was based on 
misunderstanding the meaning of the initials “w.c.”—short-hand 
for “water closet” that, back then, was the sophisticated 
gentlemen’s epithet for the toilet. The point of the joke was that 
some innocents thought it meant “wayside chapel.” 

Jack was furious he’d been censored without being 
consulted. No corporate “robotomy” for him—not that night; nor 
on any other night--Nosireebob! He did us proud. He used his 
brains to maintain the freedom of speech to have his say his 


way. And all of us “dear hearts” stood up in front of our TV 
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screens and cheered our conquering hero from Columbus Ohio 
who had the courage and the cojones to stand by his principles 
and to dare to live life on his own terms. 

After Jack quit the show, Alexander King also refused to 
appear without him, declaring to the nation at large: “Jack Paar 
is St. George slaying the dragon of conformity.” 

ANNIVERSARY 
OUR ANNIVERSARY 
Jack Paar’s Tonight was NBC’s biggest money maker. 
The penitent administrators pleaded with him to please, please 
return to the show—his show-- which he finally did. And once 
more sitting on his left was Alexander King. 
OUR ANNIVERSARY 

It so happened the night of our ninth wedding anniversary 
Alex was booked on the show, only this time without me. That is 
to say I wasn’t there in person, although my husband made me 
very much there to anyone who happened to tune in the show 
when Jack began talking about our marriage. 

After mentioning it was our anniversary (and adding a 
little juicy context like how much younger I was than Alex) Jack 
said, “You credit Margie with turning your life around don’t 


you?” 
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“Yes,” Alex said, “the last time I came out of Lexington, 
she met me at the airport and in the cab on the way back to 
Manhattan she told me while I was away she’d saved up enough 
money to take us both to Thailand.” 

“Thailand?” Jack said, “Why Thailand?” 

“That’s what J asked her,” Alex said. “And she’d obviously 
been doing a lot of thinking about it, too, because she said if I 
weren't able to stay off junk, at least there I could go on taking 
dope legally or anyway without much danger of being picked up 
by the cops. She had it all figured out. She’d get jobs singing in 
cafes in Bangkok where I’d draw quick portrait sketches of the 
tourists and we’d earn enough to get by on and whatever else, 
we'd at least be able to have some kind of a life together.” 

“She wanted to be with you,” Jack said, “no matter 
what...”And the signature Paar catch in the throat became 
audible again—a signal to his entire empathetic audience that it 
was time for them too, to reach for their handkerchiefs. 

“Yes,” Alex said, “but as you can see I didn’t take her up 
on it. Noblesse oblige after all. So we’re just managing the 
best we can here among the local heathen. Still it’s interesting, 
isn’t it, that even with my quirky life, I’ve managed to get myself 
caught in the greatest American cliche of them all.” 


“What’s that?”” Jack asked. 
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“That I could come back and it’s all due to the love ofa 


good woman.” 


THE SPRING GREEN GLASSES 

One of the letters Alex received after that “anniversary 
show” was from a doctor he’d known and very much admired. 
“Dear Alex, 

Mildred joins me in sending you and your charming wife 
our sincere, though, belated wishes for a happy anniversary. 
You are both very lucky. 

I am sure that no woman has ever been fortunate enough 
to have fourteen million witnesses to so fervent and eloquent an 
avowal of faith. And how wonderful for you to have someone 
who can evoke such tender enthusiasm. 

Altogether it was very moving and we consider ourselves 
enriched to have been even so remote a part of it. May you 
have many more anniversaries and all as warm as this one. 

Cordially, 

David 
I was Alex’s darling—no question about it. The amazing 
thing is whoever listened to him on our show or watched him on 


NBC fell under his spell and I became their darling too. Even 
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the way he looked at me had an uncanny effect. It was as if by 
some inexplicable magical transference, when we sat down 
together at that little round table on the Alex in Wonderland set, 
their screens must have turned an emerald hue so that they saw 
the entire proceedings—me especially—as if through the 
wizard’s spring green glasses. 

I, myself, had always to remember to slip my own pair of 
those misleading shades back in into their mouse-gray case the 
minute the illusion faded and we were off the air. For one of the 
hazards (a pre-occupational hazard) of living with an artist—a 
magnetic image maker, is the overwhelming tendency to be 
drawn in by his or her loving propaganda. To fulfill Alex’s 
image of who I was--or how he wished me to be-- was constantly 
a temptation—the urge to color it with my own iridescent 
dreams equally tempting. But I did pose for him and although he 
chose to paint me Eve, I was still then much too green and 
infinitely more comfortable as the apple. 

In short, no matter how Alex would drape me with the 
shimmering of his fancy’s filigree, I became no extraordinarily 
fabulous creature, but persisted in remaining an all too human 
being—one commonly I’m sorry to admit, given to excruciating 
self-indulgence. For always without the least reservation, I 


would tell him anything that happened to come into my head. A 
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procedure that I realize now must often have been crassly 
insensitive, and at times unnecessarily burdensome. 
Furthermore I justified all this obvious, oblivious non-stop self- 
absorption by telling myself that as he was a writer I was giving 
him valuable clues into a typical female psyche. 

In retrospect I think it wouldn’t have hurt, or would have 
hurt less, if I had given a second thought about how some of the 
things I was saying might be affecting him. But I couldn’t stop. 
You see what had happened was that in his presence, I was 
beginning to surprise myself. 

ALEX’S HEALTH 

At the beginning of May, 1959, Ted Cott, vice president of 
Channel 13’s NTA, who with his wife Sue had become our good 
friends, wrote saying that, in addition to renewing our contract 
for the fall, they were also granting Alex the hiatus that our 
director, Mitch Grayson, had told him Alex wanted—that he 
needed-- for the summer. He ended the letter by saying: 

“One of the proudest things we have ever done is to put 
you on the air, and I have decided after looking at the mail that 
came in today that there is hope for the world—you received an 
enthusiastic fan letter from a Catholic priest.” 

Only three months on the air and it had become 


increasingly apparent to all concerned that Alex King’s 
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pandemic brand of gleeful rebellion was serving as a wake up 
call for a surprisingly large and varied segment of a falsely 
assumed comatose American public. 

Furthermore, now that they’d found him, his listeners 
didn’t want to lose him. “Don’t die yet, Alex. Please not yet. Not 
until you laugh us back on the road that leads toward home.” 
And they’d pitch in with suggestions to help him stay alive— 
dialysis, transplants and such. 

Of course all this solicitous concern had begun the night 
we met Marlene Dietrich at the Hirschfeld’s --that magical night 
when she’d given Alex her gold Dumont lighter so that, if 
necessary, he could hock it and fly to Switzerland to have the 
operation the New York doctor had said was the only thing that 
would save his life. That same evening she’d also told him of a 
Swiss doctor there named Niehans who already in the late 50’s 
was experimenting with transplanting tissue between animals 
and humans.. 

Alex, as you know, decided against the operation. We 
didn’t go to Switzerland. But his plastic surgeon friend who’d 
pulled him through his ulcer crisis, knew of Niehans because 
among the visibly aging New York beauties who were her 
clients, Dr. Niehans was reputed to have discovered the 


fountain of eternal youth. I later learned from Michael Korda’s 
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biography Charmed Lives that some of the wealthier, wannabe 
alpha males paid big bucks for the Niehans treatment—in their 
case mostly inoculations from the testicles of bulls. 

It’s possible the Niehans treatment—inoculating Alex 
with transplanted cells from the kidneys of unborn lambs-- did 
help Alex with what he sometimes facetiously called his “pebbly 
drainage system.” I think it’s more likely, however, that his 
vastly improved health was due to the salt-free diet he kept to 
So rigorously. 

GIFTS 
Marlene Dietrich had been the first to share important 
health information with Alex. She was not, however, the last to 
give him well-meant medical advice. Especially now that he had 
a show of his own. We were getting a plethora of favorite home 
remedies from fans all over the country. In addition to all these 
heart-warming letters, there were gifts as well. 

Before we’d moved into our Park Avenue elevator 
apartment, every week the postman had climbed up the four 
long double flights of stairs to our Village studio with a huge 
bottle of water on his shoulder. It was from a farmer in Arkansas 
who had a spring on his property—a healing spring which, he 
was sure, if Alex finished off an entire bottle of this purifying 


water every week, would dissolve his kidney stones. 
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Then there were the gifts of spirit. Some of our generous 
German speaking listeners mailed him what had obviously been 
a treasured book of their own—one well-worn with use—one 
that by some miracle had escaped the Nazi bonfires. 

There were also, inevitably, many original manuscripts— 
usually poems or short stories. However not all the gifts sent to 
him to read were from unpublished strangers. The playwrights, 
Sam and Bella Spewak, sent Alex their limited edition copy of 
Flaubert’s Salammbo. It had been given to them by their movie 
actress friend, Jean Arthur--a wonderful comedienne of the 30’s. 
Alex had illustrated it in North Africa, near the site of ancient 
Carthage, while he and Nettie and Robin and Mervin, their two 
pre-school boys, were living some 30 years before in Sidi Bou 
Said with the artists, De Hirsch Margolies and Miguel 
Covarrubias and his wife, and the composer, George Antheil, 
“the bad boy of music,”whose Ballet Mechanique had included 
sirens and airplane propellers that “created a wind-storm of 
chaos” in the audience on its opening night in Paris. 

MY PROTECTION 

People sent me gifts too. 

One day a large box arrived. I learned from the cover 
letter that it contained some turn of the century clothes that had 


belonged to a woman who, despite the fashions of the day, wore 
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these soft cotton blouses and two-piece dresses simply because 
they pleased her. Now she was passing them on to me. 

As I went splashing through a surfeit of white tissue 
paper and unpacking these treasures one by one, I noticed my 
Alex was smiling a slightly Cheshire Cat kind of smile. 

“Why are you smiling?” I smiled at him. 

“Because this proves it.” 

“This?” I said, holding up an exquisite dimity blouse so 
finely woven it looked as if it were made of early morning mist. 

“Yes. These ultra feminine clothes that women were still 
wearing when I was child in Vienna prove it. They’ve got it.” 

“Got what?” 

“Got the image of who you are?” 

“Yes?’ I said. “And who am I then?” 

“You’re my miracle. Because you loved me, I fell in love 
with life again.” 

“T’m you're girl, Alex.” 

“You’re my woman—my good woman who saved me from 
mine enemy.” 

“Oh Alex, you saved yourself. Your enemy grows older, 
remember?” I touched the self-portrait that graces the cover of 
Mine Enemy Grows Older on the shelf of books over our couch. 


“And still grows older day after day.” 
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“But only because when we met I knew I had to stop that 
aspect of myself from taking over. There were certain things I 
had to face—some growing up I had to do.” 

“So you grew up to take care of me. Funny. I always 
thought I grew up to take care of you.” 

“A synergistic arrangement my love.” 

“Tt worked for both of us.” 

“And so,” Alex said, putting the lid back on the box, “that 
takes care of that.” 

“That takes care of what?” 

“That,” my ever protective husband said, “takes care of 
you—even after I’m gone—when I’m no longer around—you’re 
stuck now with the image of 
‘a good woman.’ Happily for ever after that’s how people are 
going to see you. These clothes prove it.” 

Maybe Alex got the idea from a song I was singing at the 
time. 

“T’m old-fashioned. I love the moonlight. I love the old-fashioned 
things-- 

the sound of rain upon the windowpane—the starry song that 
April sings. 

This year’s fancies are passing fancies, but sighing sighs, 


holding hands, these my heart understands. I’m old-fashioned; 
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but I don’t mind it. That’s how I want to be --as long as you’ll 
agree to stay old-fashioned with me.” 
SUMMER 1959 
FRIENDS AND FIRE ISLAND 

I took my new “old clothes” to Fire Island with us after 
we'd finished 
the final Alex in Wonderland show of the season. Time now for 
a change of pace. 

Alex’s intent was to spend the summer working on 
illustrating and translating the prose poems of the Austrian, 
Peter Altenberg, with an added commentary of his own---—a 
technique he’d developed on the show. He’d committed himself 
to have Altenberg’s Evocations of Love ready for Simon & 
Schuster by the fall. 

We’d chosen to go to the Ocean Beach community 
because that’s where our friends were—the Raphaelsons, 
Dorshka and Rafe. 

How I loved Dorshka! Beautiful Dorshka! I called her 
almost every day that summer. “Margie!” she’d say with that 
refreshing good energy in her voice. Just by saying my name 
she made me feel happy, and special, and. above all, loved. And 
she never failed to know it was me. Then: “When am I going to 
see you?” she’d say. 
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“Well,” I’d say, “how about now?” And I’d walk along the 
beach over to her place. We’d whistle for the towhee she’d 
trained so it would fly out of its nest in the bush by her kitchen 
door and take peanuts out of her hand (and mine). Then we’d 
go sit in the sun and she'd tell me fascinating stories from her 
past. 

She had been a Ziegfeld Follies girl in a show with Al 
Jolson, the big pop Star of his time. But it was Rafe-- Samson 
Raphaelson—she married. After his play, The Jazz Singer, 
(starring Jolson) became a hit on Broadway, they moved to 
Hollywood where Rafe wrote the first talkie--again starring 
Jolson-- with its famous prophetic line “You ain’t heard nothin’ 
yet!” 

A younger friend of ours, Jules Feiffer, the cartoonist 
(later a writer of plays and movies) was out there that summer 
too. The Village Voice was already running a weekly strip of his 
inimitable, very hip cartoons. Jules originally called it “Sick! 
Sick! Sick--! It wasn’t long, however, before it became known 
simply as “Feiffer.” Judy Scheftel, soon to be his wife and the 
mother of his first daughter, Kate, came out on the weekends 
after she’d finished working in Manhattan. During the week, 
Jules would sometimes hop on his bike and come by to schmooz 
with Alex. 
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In his own memoir, Backing into Forward, (published in 
2010,with super rave reviews) Jules inferred that in addition to 
being “an artist, an illustrator, a publisher\editor and art 
director of an avant garde magazine, 

a writer, a scholar, a bonvivant, a boulvardier, a literary 
intellectual, and a witty raconteur, there was this strangely 
comforting aspect to Alexander King. That is to say whether 
listening to him on radio or TV, or in his own living room, Jules 
said it sometimes seemed as if we were all sitting in front ofa 
campfire while Uncle Alex “made it better” by telling us stories 
about how nuts we all were.” 

That was also the summer Robbie Lantz who was now 
officially Alexander King’s literary agent, sold Mine Enemy 
Grows Older to Warner Brothers. After all the flak my mom 
had had to take because of my unconventional marriage to an 
older man, I was glad that she was still here when this volatile 
eruption of favorable publicity swept Alex and me into an ocean 
of fame & fortune. 

Photographs by Roddy McDowell. Actor and Photographer and 
Les Barry y 
MOTHER 
As it turned out we left Fire Island earlier than planned. 


My mother was coming back from the grand tour of Europe 
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she’d made with her brother and sister much sooner than 
expected. 

Her brother, my beloved Uncle Dale, wanted his two 
sisters to see Europe while he was still doing city planning for 
Aramco and living in the Hague. He was footing the bill for my 
Auntie Faye, mom’s 15 month older sister, as a kind of pay back 
for all the years she’d been keeping books for him-- filing his 
income taxes etc.-- while he’d been living in Rome and 
commuting to Saudi Arabia and the Hague. Now Alex and I also 
had the money to send mom on the trip as well—a trip my 
mother, an avid reader of history, had dreamed of all her adult 
life. 

Before they flew off on their great adventure, and we’d 
left for Fire Island, they’d spent a few days in New York with us. 
It was fun for me to show them the sights although I’d been a 
bit worried what my Auntie Faye would think about my artist 
husband doing so much of the cooking. 

After enjoying the meal he prepared for us, she made it 
very clear she thought it was a great idea. She even asked him 
what he did with the brisket of beef to make it taste so good. 

He told her before searing the meat, he first burnt the onions-- 
a style he’d learned from his mother, remember—“the worst 


cook in the world.” 
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Mid-August at my father’s insistence, Dale had changed 
Mom’s ticket for her so she could get home as soon as possible. 
Faye was coming with her. Daddy had already warned me while 
we were still in Ocean Beach that he thought something was 
wrong with mom—that she was sicker than she let on. Of 
course Clare would do her best to hold up and not spoil her 
brother and sister’s fun. Dale was the ultimate cicerone but the 
itinerary had been exhausting and daddy was worried. 

I’d gone to the airport to meet them. With a sudden 
ominous churning in my gut, I saw a flight attendant appear at 
the top of the steps to the plane with a woman in a wheel-chair. 
Mother! It was my mother! I had no idea she’d been so sick. 
The Hawkins way of dealing with illness was to ignore it She 
was obviously too sick to continue on to Nebraska with her 
sister. Instead she immediately went into Lenox Hill Hospital. 

For three days and three nights I sat beside her in 
intensive care, watching from my chair, half-hypnotized by the 
sound of the great fan, its lint-covered spider-like joint oozing 
slick black oil as it slowly rotated back and forth, back and 
forth. By dawn of the third day I was tired and began to help 
pull myself up by her side by hanging on to the bed-rail. I could 
see from her eyes how grateful she was that I held the little 


crescent shaped basin to catch the yellowish green bile she kept 
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throwing up. She was far to weak to hold it for herself, and she 
was such a fastidious woman. 

The morning following her arrival, Alex met daddy at the 
airport. My mother, knowing he was coming, insisted I get her 
bag and put lipstick on for her. As I brushed her hair my eyes 
filled up, for until that moment I’d never been quite sure she 
really loved my father that way. 

They were so glad to see each other! It had been three 
months; and in that great sterile room, empty except for the 
comatose woman hooked up to her tangle of tubes across from 
my mother’s bed, their love for one another was palpable. 

The kidney specialist came in and talked to my father and 
me. After examining her, he said it appeared she was a little 
better. He also told me the hospital was no longer going to 
allow me to stay with her through the night. 

The following morning I woke with a start. 

“Aren’t you finished yet? Hurry up Daddy!” 

It was his turn to want to look good for her. He’d just 
finished shaving and was putting on his tie when the phone 
rang. 

We didn’t walk, we ran, both of us, into intensive care. 


Enfolding her beautiful hands into our own and joining our 
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hands together across her body, we stood on either side of her 
bed. 

“Mother, Mother, you’re surrounded by love!” I said. 
“You’re surrounded by love! You’re surrounded by love!” 

A strange sound. She sat straight up in bed; and instantly 
fell back. Daddy ran sobbing from the room; 

“Thy will be done! Thy will be done!” 

I tried to close her eyes. I didn’t realize not both would 
close unless I did it for her. For a moment it was as if she were 
winking at me. I closed the other eye and, embracing her, put 
my head for one last time upon her soft bosom. Her heart was 
still. 

“Oh Mama, Mama, you’re surrounded by love!” 

I LEARN ABOUT FUND RAISING 

My mother might have had a chance at life if the hospital 
had allowed her doctor to use the kidney machine they had 
stored on their premises. It wasn’t being used because with only 
one machine there was no way they could possibly service all 
the afflicted people in New York City who needed dialysis to 
stay alive. As yet there had been no concerted effort to 
organize a method of treatment. As I recall the American public 
was first alerted to this situation when 7Jime magazine put the 


question “WHO LIVES?” WHO DIES?” on one of their covers. 
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Alex was never one to sit idly by. Before more people 
died, he immediately called a kidney organization to offer his 
services. He thought by talking about it on tv public opinion 
would galvanize the medical profession into taking action. 

When none of his calls were returned, the doctor whose 
hands had been tied while he was attending my mother’s case, 
suggested we form a kind of temporary seed organization to be 
called “The Kidney Emergency Fund.”. 

Alex first talked about it on The Paar Show. Then Steve 
Allen made a personal call and asked him to fly out to California 
and be on his show. The night he was to go on, we were in for a 
shock. 

The producer sat Alex down in Steve’s dressing room and 
explained that the charity he had first approached--the one that 
had ignored him--had sent them a telegram. The gist of this last 
minute missive was that if they put Alex King on the air that 
night and allowed him to speak about the kidney machine, they 
would mount a massive campaign to see that everyone of their 
sponsors withdrew their support from the show. 

Obviously, they saw the Kidney Emergency Fund as 
competition. And they were a business--despite their altruistic 
front, simply a business. My mother died in 1963. So did my 
naive belief that the money my hard working parents had 
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conscientiously tithed to the charities they regularly supported 
had actually gone to families in need. 

Of course back then when I was growing up during the 
Depression, it’s possible the majority of these organizations did 
as they purported to do. Those lean years were in many ways 
an ethically uniting time. After this disillusioning experience 
however, I have been careful to contribute only to charities 
who list percentages of how the money they collect is 


distributed. 


THE BERKSHIRES 
EAST INDIES FARM 

The summer after Alex had finished translating Peter 
Altenberg’s Evocations of Love in Fire Island, Robbie Lantz 
suggested we try a change of venue and visit the Cookson’s at 
Fast Indies Farm. 

“You see,” Robbie said, affixing his cigarette into its 
holder, “Bea and Peter are thinking of renting what was 
formerly their caretaker’s cottage. It’s very beautiful up there, 
and anyway,” Robbie beamed his crinkly blue-eyed smile at us, 
“she says she knows you, Alex.” 

Later on Alex explained to me that before she married 


Peter Cookson, her co-star in The Heiress,(1) Beatrice Straight 
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had brought the innovative Russian actor/director/ teacher, 
Michael Chekhov, to the United States and established the 
Chekhov School of Acting. Life magazine had sent Alex to do a 
piece on them. 

So we took our friend’s advice--(It was always good to 
take Robbie's advice) We hired a car and drove up. We also 
followed Peter Cookson’s suggestion and bypassed the 
throughway, taking instead the parallel old two lane highway 
that winds through a quite a few New England towns. Aftera 
picturesque three hours on Route 22, we turned off on a “road 
less traveled by” that gradually seemed to become more and 
more like a green tunnel. After about 20 minutes we rounded a 
long down-hill bend and suddenly, there before us: East Indies 
Farm—great islands of manicured lawn, a small mirror pond, its 
speck of an island flagged by a weeping willow tree, and a 
neatly rectangular orchard by the side of the road. A little way 
off there was also a quadruple garage with two pumps outside, a 
hen house and a modest green-house—all surrounded by deep 
woods. 

On a slight rise some distance behind the main house was 
the caretaker's cottage that we'd come to see about renting. 
Because of its rose-trellised front door Alex immediately dubbed 


it the "Dornroschen Haus"—Thorn Rosa’s Cottage. 
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“EVERYTHING’S COMIN’ UP ROSES” 

Robbie Lantz was right. East Indies Farm was the 
perfect place for us. Good friends, good company when so 
inclined, (the Cooksons threw fabulous dinner parties—Beatrice, 
herself, being a fabulous cook) and no domestic responsibilities. 
Alex was able to devote himself to his work and I was free each 
blessed day to tramp the woods. After the sparseness of the 
Nebraska sand hills and the sand-dunes of Fire Island, I was 
enchanted by the richness and variety of the New England 
countryside. 

Before leaving the house, I’d remind Alex there was a 
plate of rice and boiled vegetables for him in the kitchen. Then 
plunking my floppy purple cloth hat on top of my head, I’d stuff 
a peanut butter sandwich into my shoulder bag and along with a 
few other indispensables— a pencil and paper, my binoculars, 
Roger Tory Peterson’s Field Guide to the Birds, and Marianne 
Moore’s book of Collected Poems that I was reading at the time, 
I’d go striding up the hill. 

My first way-station was always the abandoned one room 
school house that was almost hidden from sight in a crowded 
glade of newly sprung up maple trees. I found it one day when 
shards of sunlight reflected from its blank windows had, like a 


mysterious will-o-the-wisp, beckoned to me through all that 
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green. This small gray-shingled building was directly across the 
road from a forlornly neglected graveyard that was also hidden 
from view at the top of the steep, flower-sprinkled hill behind 
our house. 

I guess you could say the goal of my daily walk was a 
clearing somewhere to sit down and invite my soul. The beaver 
pond about a mile from the house was ideal. Besides the water-- 
a priority for birding-- it was in the midst of a little meadow on 
the edge of the woods. I'd stretch out in the warm, fragrant 
grass and with my eyelids half closed to the sun, catch rainbows 
in my lashes. Or else, idly, I'd look up at the clouds until tired of 
browsing the sky, I'd turn over on my belly and take out my 
book and read. I felt myself to be so completely a part of it all. 
It was my abiding place. 

At first I had hoped on my ecstatic meanderings to 
encounter some local person who would tell me all about that 
particular corner of the natural world. I had this country girl’s 
need to get on a first name basis with, in this case not everyone, 
but with every thing I was seeing. Until I learned to identify 
what was held in common, until I had a category based on 
similarities, until I knew the family connections and their names 
by heart, I felt obliged to respond to each flower, each bird, 


each fern, each tree in all its separate uniqueness. 
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Curious, isn’t it, how the abstraction of nouns—names, 
can sometimes degenerate to the kind of labeling that leads to a 
more inclusive, but less specific, experience. However, unless 
you are willing and able to stay within a very minutely 
circumscribed area (“see heaven in a grain of sand”) to give 
“each and every” its just due is a nigh impossible task—rather 
like within the space of one night spinning a room full of flax 
seed into gold. And although since grandma's garden, I'd vowed 
never to forget my covenant and kept on looking for that 
something more, (so easily bypassed) I'd not yet met any gifted 
greenies the ilk of Rumpelstiltskin. 

Nevertheless when it came to getting better acquainted 
with the natural world I did have help-- mostly thanks to the 
library in Norfolk. 

THE NORFOLK LIBRARY 

The Cookson’s estate was partly in Massachusetts and 
partly in Connecticut. Norfolk was the closest town. I think its 
chief raison d’etre must have been its proximity to Yale’s 
Summer music school. The town itself was almost totally 
lacking in commercial buildings but when we’d driven through, 
I noticed it did have a library—a very stately looking and, as I 
was soon to discover, well-stocked library. 


The first time we entered its venerably quiet precincts, I 
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immediately began searching among the nature guides. I picked 
out three books to take back with me to East Indies-- The Lure of 
the Pond by Wallace Kirkland, Donald Culross Peattie’s 
Flowering Earth, and Rutherford Platt’s This Green World. 

Alex was still trying to locate a book by the Welsh writer, 
Caradoc Evans, so I moved on to the shelves of books related to 
music. That’s when The Story of the Carol fell into my hands. I 
mean literally fell into my hands. I was trying to remove a 
volume adjacent to it but this small scarlet-red book that came 
tumbling off the shelf had a mysteriously enticing aura about it. 
It looked to me like a cross between a prayer book and a 
hymnal. I also noted it had number of uncut pages. It was by 
an author named Edmondstoune Duncan. 

Just standing there, holding it in my hands, I had one of 
those little déja vu’s that I experience from time to time and that 
always make me feel reassured—as if, by Gaia’s grace, I’m still 
on the right track. I’d done a few radio programs for WBAI, a 
local radio station in New York, and clearly this book was 
exactly what I needed to help me put together an upcoming 
Christmas program I planned to tape for them in the fall. 

So our little literary sojourn had paid off. I had my Story 
of the Carol and Alex had found Nothing to Pay—a favorite book 


by Caradoc Evans (1) that he liked so much he’d talked about it 
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on one of the Alex in Wonderland show 
TO CAROL IS TO SING A SONG OF JOY 

That night I stayed up and read. The Story of the Carol 
was all I had hoped for and more. As always for me, as much as 
the content, I was seduced by the style. Edmondstoune 
Duncan's quirky originality was just my cup of tea. 

In tracing the history of the carol, this refreshingly 
eccentric English scholar had given tantalizing intimations of 
ancient pagan roots. For instance I was soon to learn that on 
the darkest day of the year when wind-shivering groves of old 
fruit trees stood naked in the winter snow, huge bon-fires—bone 
fires—would be kindled to renew the power of the sun. Ringing 
round the crackling flames, the capering bands of carolers sent 
ghosts of frosty breath into the air as they lifted glad voices to 
accompany the stick-thwacking stamp dances that were meant 
to be loud enough to wake the dead—a crafty hint to the gone- 
before that help would soon be needed to bring again the 
renaissance of spring. 

As previously confessed, at the time I didn’t dream how lost I 
would become--and, as is the way with paradox, how I would 
ultimately find myself-- through my fascination with what's 
commonly called “the 12 days of Christmas”—the mass of Christ 


at the winter solstice and, before the Christian Era, the Roman 
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Saturnalia; and in Persia, the birth of Mithras; and before that, 
and before that, and so on and so forth. It seems all those old 
seasonal festivals included an edgy interim time when it was 
clear the old lease had run out and the new not yet been signed, 
never mind sealed. What they did to successfully get through 
those waning times—that was what interested me—and I was 
grateful to Edmondstoune Duncan for all he had to reveal about 
it. 

NETS TO CATCH THE SUN 

Late afternoon was my swim time. The rest of the day, or 
at least the major part of it, the pool always seemed to be full to 
bursting with cannon-balling, towel-snapping, laughing, 
shouting, gangling, growing, dripping wet boys. By tea time 
Gary and Tony Cookson and their skinny, pre-adolescent cronies 
would have disappeared. Perfect timing. I would have just 
returned from one of my long walks exploring the woods, ready 
for a cool down. 

Alex would relinquish his pen and without getting out of 
his work clothes—his white cotton pajamas--he’d put on his 
enormous black twill, very oriental-looking robe and together 
we’d go down to the swimming pool. I’d ease myself into the 
perfectly still, aquamarine water, and as if I were “The Little 
Mermaid,” I’d swim through the ropey golden net made by the 
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overhanging sycamore tree’s reflection from the sun on the 
water. Alex, meanwhile, would 

sit in the slightly lopsided swing tied to the apple tree and 
discharge his life-guard duties by smoking a cigarette. 

Afterwards we’d continue walking to the small willow 
pond where we'd sit on the low stone wall and watch the 
resident flock of swallows (looking for all the world like a 
tossed up handful of over-ripe bananas) as they deftly 
winnowed the air for their evening feast. Then back to the 
Dornroschen House for our own early supper. 

Looking back on those seminal summers at the Cookson’s 
it seems to have been my dream time. It was our habit to eat 
outside in the little back yard behind the cottage. Sometimes if 
the sinking sun was still splintering its light through the leafy 
greenness of the trees, the chipmunk that I’d had so much fun 
training would push aside the leaf that closed the door to its 
underground digs, and, seeing it was us, would scurry scurry 
stop—scurry scurry stop-- until reaching the ultimate last lap, it 
would leap up on Alex’s knee, hurriedly take the peanut from 
the palm of his open hand, and dash back to its home. There it 
would stand on its hind legs and enjoy its dessert before 
disappearing underground. 


All the sweet summer sounds—the sleepy seductive 
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sounds of August: the glider’s gentle creak keeping time with 
the insects’ whirr, the robin who’d continue to sing his entire 
repertoire of evensongs until it was so dark we could no longer 
see even a hint of greenness in any of the trees atop cemetery 
hill--just a line of their black silhouettes looming against the 
Sky. 

Alex would light another cigarette and we’d watch the 
mating dance of the fireflies, enjoying the solemn stillness of 
the hills. 

As the wheel of constellations gradually came into view, 
Alex, who’d been working steadily since six a.m., was ready to 
go in and sleep. That’s when I would retreat to my little work 
table in the cubby next to our bedroom. 

THORN ROSA’S ROOM 

It was during those midnight hours at East Indies Farm 
that I made 
my first successful forays into the mysterious regions of the 
previously hidden—forbidden--parts of myself. By working 
every night I managed to complete my first program on the 12 
days of Christmas for the WBAI radio show I’d promised to have 
ready by the fall. 

My little script began with a benign enough intention-- 


I'd decided to intersperse a few elucidative comments between 
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the uncommonly haunting seasonal carols I'd found in 
Edmondstoune Duncan's book. Little did I know how pagan 
echoes from this dark time of year would wake so profound a 
sympathetic resonance in the wildest reaches of my own eternal 
soul that from that time on, my way of viewing the world would 
be shot through with meaning. With Themis, Thespis, and the 
White Goddess by the great Greek and Hebrew scholars, Jane 
Ellen Harrison, and Theodor Gaster, and the poet, Robert 
Graves to lead me, I dared to take those first faltering steps and 
began my personal descent into what has turned out to be a life- 
long quest. 

I suppose it was only inevitable that I would also begin 
to craft poems of my own. Alex encouraged me to submit a few 
of them for publication. For some inexplicable reason there 
was never any kind of a response—not even a rejection slip— 
nothing at all. Maybe our temporary country address had 
something to do with it. Or maybe it was company policy not to 
bother responding to work they weren’t interested in. 
Whatever—it hadn’t been my idea in the first place and I soon 
forgot about it. 

I did, however, continue translating feelings, sounds 
and images into words. Certain phrases, patterns, kept coming 


into my head. Sometimes even in the middle of the night I’d get 
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out of our bed and, guided by the blue shadow of moonlight 
slanting in at the upstairs window, I’d follow wherever I was led. 
In my own perpetually evolving self-dramatization, I began 
seeing myself as a daring emissary carrying notes back from 
underground. 

The quiet night owl atmosphere was perfect for me. I 
loved it all—being immersed in the sounds, the sights, the 
numinous beauty of the natural world. And I was in love with 
someone who made magic with me. 

AS THE GOOD GRASS GROWS 

Already at break of day my husband would be up and at 
it again. “All those fractious birds,” he'd say, “how can you 
sleep through it?!” (Ah me, the enervating alienation of the 
city-bred) Once he started, he kept going too. And at an 
almost frantic pace until around eleven. That was when he'd 
take a break. 

He’d make himself a mug of tea and come upstairs to 
wake me with a steaming hot café au lait. The tiny white disc 
of reflected sunlight shimmying in my cup made it seem as if 
he were bringing me the sun to dance in my morning coffee-- 
or, incorrigible romantic that I was at the time, that’s how I 
chose to see it. 


Sometimes he’d smoke a cigarette and we’d talk. But 
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mostly he’d stand at the end of the bed and conjure up a 
vision for me of what he’d just been writing. Then back to his 
bread board and the easy chair in the living room for 
afternoon rewrites. 
Some people have suggested Alexander King merely 
talked his books into a machine. God knows as one among a 
tribe noted--and sometimes enviously despised--for its way 
with words, he was amazingly articulate. But despite his 
verbal fluency, he rewrote considerably to create that effect. 
“As effortlessly as the good grass grows, Margie, my 
love, that's how it should sound.” And in that noble aim, I 
believe he succeeded. Even now I can’t read a sentence from 
any of his books without hearing it in his voice 
THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON 
So after Alex had completed task after task on that long 
twisted road back to his humanity, after he'd led us both out of 
the unspeakable hell of his addiction and its concomitant 
anxiety of constantly insufficient funds, we found ourselves 
some eight years later, a mere man, a mirror woman, and the 
garden regained. 
“T always knew we've never been expelled from paradise,” 
Alex said, his head in my lap, the better to look up into the night 


sky. We were sitting in the glider, the one with the sun-faded 
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green canvas cushions and the nostalgic creaking sound that 
was as reassuring to me as my grandpa's front-porch swing. 
Peter Cookson had brought it over for us when dropping by one 
evening he'd learned of our after-dinner habit to take our 
dessert out into the little back yard that was behind the 
“Sleeping Beauty” cottage. 

That night we’d somehow fallen, Alex and I, into talking 
about the good times in the bad old days. Without looking up 
from the strawberries I was stemming, I was surprised to hear 
myself saying: “You broke my heart you know...” By that I meant 
the unsuspicious trust I was happily allowed as a child; but still 
a rebuke-- although not meant reproachfully, and hopefully mild, 
if for no other reason than that of timing. However it was 
sufficiently stinging for Alex to counter. 

“Yes, I know,” Alex said. “But please remember here was a 
man of many potentials--not a young man, but one who had 
already manifested more than promise, and yet who, day by 
day, was letting himself down, down, down, further and further 
down in the most horrible and shabby way. Who were you not to 
have had your heart broken too?” 


Oh, I'd hurt him. 
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“But hasn't it?” I said, “all turned out for the best? I 
mean, my Sanyikam, look how in exchange for my broken heart, 
you gave me your own!” 

Alex smiled a thin, wan smile and lit a cigarette, a signal 
he had something important to say. That's when we heard it. For 
the first time ever, we heard a whippoorwill call. Perhaps the 
male was guarding the nest of his mate by one of those fallen, 
wafer-thin tombstones at the top of our daisy-dotted hill. It was 
an eerie, haunting sound--full of the moon. Alex blew an 
obeisance into the sky. 

I put the blue bowl of strawberries down on the grass—the 
bright green grass. Although it was late twilight, the grass 
appeared magically green. Then I laced my fingers in my lap the 
way my grandma always did, and I prepared to listen. 

“There was a good man once, who had two sons. But the 
favored one, because of his blindly selfish waywardness, caused 
his father much needless pain. When the time came that he was 
of age, he rejected all his father stood for, and one day, ina 
rebellious rage he left home without even saying farewell. 

“The moment he’d gone, tales of his faithlessness began 
finding their reproachful way back to the old man. Each time 
this happened the father would take down his hammer, and 


tying on the worn leather apron he had used in the days when 
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he was a smith, he would drive an iron nail into the massive oak 
door that had always opened into the warmth of a welcoming 
house. After many years had passed, the door had become so 
heavily marked with the son's misdeeds that it had slammed 
shut of its own weight--as forbidding as a coat of mail. And 
there were many who knocked on that door, but no one who 
came could open it. 

“And so the son's estrangement continued...until a time 
finally came when the son's hair was almost as gray as his 
father's. And then one miraculous day, as he went about his 
careless doings, he somehow came to see another's pain and 
even felt a twinge himself. In that exquisitely releasing 
moment, he became aware his callous disregard for others had 
been an effective maiming of himself-- a fearful manifestation of 
his own self-mistrust. And from that day on he opened himself 
to the world in such a way that he was able truly to see all other 
creatures. To them he offered his attention, his respect and 
sympathy, and, according to their needs and their desires, in 
whatever ways he could, he would assist them. 

“Each time word of one of his son’s kind deeds came 
within his father’s hearing, the old man would go to the wall 
where the hammer hung, and girding himself once more in the 


worn leather apron, he would take down the hammer and-- 
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laboriously now--pluck a nail out of the door. As if glad to be 
free, each sprang from its place. One by one they went, falling 
into the dust upon the threshold, until finally, none were left. 

“On that day, with a great aching sound, the door swung 
open and through it came the son. 

“My father,” he said, “forgive me.” 

“In reply the old man told him what he had done; and 
then gesturing toward the door, he said “Now look, my son, 
there are no more nails...” 

For a long moment, the son looked deep into the old man's 
eyes. 
“Yes, father,” he said, “but the holes remain.” 
“ALIVE AGAIN” 

Alex’s son, Robin King, said that his erudite father knew 
everything. 

And what he didn’t know, he made up—and that often proved to 
be the most interesting of all. 

Of course Alex, avid reader that he was, had a vast 
repertoire of literary resources to draw upon—not least of which 
were the stories from the Bible that his mother was in the habit 
of reading to him. I’m sure that among them she must have 


included the parable of the prodigal son. 
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As an irresistibly adorable, and no doubt spoiled only 
child, I’m wondering if the young golden-haired Xanderl may 
have taken that particular cautionary tale as an unconscious 
paradigm for his life—taken it in and filed it away as something 
that might, perhaps, prove useful later on. 

I know he liked the feeling of being in charge. And I know 
he liked the adrenalin rush of being put on the spot. It was 
constantly amazing to me how he could talk his way into 
getting what he wanted. Even more amazing that he could talk 
himself out of most every situation that endangered his 
freedom to do as he pleased—a very useful skill considering all 
the untenable situations he kept setting up for himself. 

Imprinted with the biblical story of the prodigal son and 
his mother’s telling of it, was he also perhaps attracted by— 
maybe even subliminally counting on—the promise of 
redemption—of forgiveness? That, after all, is the divine part of 
the parable. The difficulty is learning to forgive oneself. 

Those six months while Alex was locked away in The 
Public Health Service Hospital in Lexington Kentucky, he not 
only rid himself of the poison of physical addiction, but during 
the all those seemingly endless dark nights of the soul, he 
confronted his inner demons and making peace with the 


shadow, he found the power to change. 
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As in the New Testament version of the prodigal son, Alex 
King, too, had squandered his talents and wasted his spiritual 
inheritance. For far too many years he’d been profligate, 
refusing in too many self-destructive ways to grow up. He left 
home a boy. He returned a man---a man determined to atone for 
his past mid-deeds. 

I think one of the significant things about Mine Enemy 
Grows Older that was so reassuring to all of us who followed his 
story, was that in relinquishing his tricks, Alex King worked a 
genuine miracle—After being incarcerated as a recidivist addict 
four times, he finally began assuming responsibilities for his 
actions and was able to stay clean. 

In whatever century it occurs, the comeback of a prodigal 
son must always be an exciting and encouraging event for the 
world at large. And after Alexander King had chronicled his 
awesome Capacity to change through his books and TV 
appearances, his contemporaries in 1959 welcomed the return 
of their up-dated prodigal with all the hoopla recorded in the 
ancient biblical tale. 

“And the father said to his servants, ‘Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on 


his feet: 
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‘And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat, 
and be merry. 

‘For this my son was dead, and is alive again, he was lost, 
and is found. And they began to be merry.” (Luke Chpt XV, 
vs11-24) 

But that’s not how it ends—the story’s not over. Not yet. 
Not quite. 
Not in the Bible. And not in my book either. But that comes 
later. First Alex goes home, and takes me with him. 
VIENNA, CITY OF DREAMS 
MEIN XANDERL AUS WIEN 

Five years after the American publication of Mine Enemy 
Grows Older, it was high time for Alexander King to return to 
the city of his birth. And not as a “failed derelict” either, but as 
a successful author. Zsolnay Verlag, the Austro-Hungarian 
publisher that operated out of Vienna, had made one book of 
excerpts from all four of the King memoirs which they called 
Rosa Kravatten after his pink necktie story.(1) 

They were especially eager for him to visit Vienna because 
they were hoping his amazing off-the-cuff verbal facility on TV 
talk shows would boost 
sales for them the way it had in the U.S.A. Since Alexander 
King’s startling 
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appearance on The Tonight Show to promote his autobiography 
in 1959, publishing companies have taken it as an article of faith 
that media exposure is 

a magic door to best-sellerdom. And sometimes it is. But 
usually only if your author is as adept with the spoken word as 
he or she is with the written. Many who give themselves to the 
métier of writing are reserved, even shy—what the exquisitely 
meticulous poet, Marianne Moore, called her “mouse-like 
personality.” 

Alex King, however, was an outspoken, outgoing and 
dazzling story teller who'd had lots of practice. From the time 
he was nine and had first kept his Austrian classmates quiet 
when his teacher had to leave the room by telling them an 
adventure tale he’d been reading, he’d spent—or as he’d no 
doubt say, mis-spent-- a considerable portion of his life 
entertaining himself, his friends and acquaintances, his serial 
wives (--me especially, but the other three as well--) and anyone 
else who happened to be around when the spirit moved him to 
hone his ever-burgeoning repertoire of stories. 

Zsolnay Verlag did their best to convince him—So did I. 
By then I’d already learned a thing or two about what it means 
to meddle with a middle-European. Alex, as you may 


remember, was born on the cusp of the 20" century and hadn’t 
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left for New York until just before World War I. His formative 
years—the first 13 years of his life—were spent in Vienna when 
it was still Alt Wien basking in the twilight glow of la Belle 
Epoch. I felt I wouldn’t truly be able to comprehend the 
significance of that until I saw him in that most sensuous of 
cities for myself. 

“You know Alex,” I said, “once we’re there maybe we 
could hop on board the Orient Express. I’d love to make a 
quick side trip to Budapest—maybe even visit the great plains 
of the Hungarian Puszta where you said you spent so many 
happy summers.” (Toldi Tivador’s letter) 

From the moment we met, Alex King seemed “out of this 
world” to me—certainly out of my world. Who was he? And 
wherever did he come from? Who, or where, or how, or why, or 
whatever else he might or might not be, he was, to me, a 
mystery—a fascinating mystery. Consequently I cherished every 
little scrap of insight into his character. Our time together in 
Austria, and perhaps Hungary, too, wouldn’t be just a trip. For 
me it would be a pilgrimage—my chance to see the holy places 
of his childhood and hopefully better understand him. Context, 
that was what was needed. 

Alex, however, was having second thoughts. Despite the 


fact that Rosa Kravatten would give him the opportunity to strut 
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his stuff on his own home turf, I’m not sure he was really all 
that keen about revisiting the country that had spawned Adolph 
Hitler. Furthermore, like me, he carried around with him a 
sizable residue of magical thinking. It may have occurred to 
him, at least on a sub-conscious level, that where he began 
might indeed be where he would end—that he might perhaps 
be tempting the ancient Orobouros, the cosmic snake devouring 
its own tail—the tale that endlessly recycles its multiple 
variations. 

I’m afraid my over-zealousness was not to his best 
advantage. There was, after all, his health to think about. There 
were other reasons, too, that the trip would be hard on him. But 
I didn’t understand about any of that until later on. I did know, 
however, it was really for my sake he returned to the land of his 
birth. 

PLANS AND CONSIDERATIONS 

Alex had spoken so often of the fairytale world of his 
childhood that I wanted to go to Vienna and see for myself what 
it was really like. It turned out to be more glorious than I had 
imagined--the music, the museums, the architecture, the art, the 
zoo... But most fun of all was seeing how Alex’s character 


changed when he spoke his mother tongue. 
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If you ever saw him on TV, you know in English he talked 
tough. That is to say, his sentences tended to be liberally 
seasoned with scatological expletives. When he spoke German 
—or the Italianized patois that passes for German in Vienna, I 
was amazed at what a different man he became. Still witty of 
course, but more relaxed, more mellow. 

The crowded days and festive nights passed by very 
quickly. We’d been wined and dined and, aside from the 
meetings, had attended gatherings with some of Vienna’s 
literary establishment. We also met several times with 
Princessin Lili—one of the impoverished royals our handsome 
producer friend, Chandler Cowles, had brought down to our 9" 
St. walk-up in New York. 

Coming back one afternoon to the Hotel Bristol after 
having had lunch with Lilli in her almost emptied post-World 
War II palace, the desk clerk handed Alex a forwarded letter 
that had a Danish stamp. I noticed from the return address it 
was from Clara Svendsen, the close friend and secretary of the 
Baroness von Blixen--Isak Dinesen. I was eager to read what 
Clara had to say; but I also needed to know what was going on 


with my husband. 
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“Alex,” I said, “What made you so annoyed with the desk 
clerk? Were you perhaps picking up on something that I didn’t 
have enough German to understand?” 

“This whole city stinks of anti-Semitism,” he said, pulling 
off his bow tie. 

“Of course from time immemorial a carefully fostered hatred of 
the Jews has always been a useful political ploy. I’m just 
wondering if the constantly smirking desk clerk is one of the 
Austrians who secretly keeps a bust of Hitler stashed away in 
the closet in the hope Der Fuehrer may yet resurrect in 
Argentina!” 

He had a point. The affable desk clerk hadn’t been so 
eager to please until after Princess Lilli had dinner with us in 
the hotel’s dining room. When it came to fancy protocol, the 
status obsessed Austrians couldn’t be beat. They’d rolled out 
the red carpet for their princess and after she’d met with us we, 
too, were treated royally. Nevertheless, despite all the 
flattering attention, the chip on Alex’s shoulder was obviously 
beginning to weigh him down. 

I looked over at my exhausted husband. He was in a very 
dour mood. I picked up the letter from the coffee table. 
Anything that Clara might have written that would remind him 


of dearest Tania’s invitation for us to visit Rungstundlund and 
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plant a weeping willow tree in his honor might help him get 
over his pique. 

“Alex,” I said, tearing open the envelope, “it’s from Tania’s 
friend, Clara Svendsen. Remember Isak Dinesen’s companion 
who came with her to New York?” I began reading the letter 
aloud to him. 

“Dear Margie and Alex, 

I think of you so often. What a pity you did not come in 
Tania’s lifetime (The baroness died in 1962) to plant your 
weeping willow in the Bird Sanctuary. I have just spoken to our 
tree expert about it and I think we had better have somebody 
plant it on your behalf in 1965! 

Love and good wishes from 
Clara 

“Oh Alex,” I said, “it would be so wonderful! We could 
plant your weeping willow tree in her bird sanctuary that we 
helped raise money for when she’d taped that Alex In 
Wonderland show with us in New York. I packed my binoculars 
just in case I might actually have that chance to go birding in 
Rungstundlund. It’s only about a three hour flight. I checked 
before we left home. 


Alex didn’t answer. He just sat down on the bed. 
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I went into the enormous white-tiled bathroom, turned 
the shower on full blast to drown out the reverberating sound 
and vented, at some length, all my poisonous thoughts. Pure as 
an edelweiss, I came out in the fluffy white robe the hotel 
provided and with a towel wound round my freshly washed hair, 
I sat down next to Alex and prepared to further re-enforce my 
case. So Hungary was out of the question, but surely we could 
go to the Baroness’s estate near Copenhagen. 

“T know,” Alex said, just as I’d taken a deep breath about 
to begin. “I know,” he said, “you’ll be disappointed, Margie, if 
we don’t visit Budapest and most especially if don’t get to help 
plant a weeping willow tree in Rungstedlund. And I’m sorry. 
I’m just trying to... to stay alive.” 

Alex broke through to me. For at least this one more go 
round, there was no way that what in our hotel room that day I 
chose to see as merely a bad case of fatigue was going to be 
allowed to come between us. That he was trying to tell me he 
felt he might actually be close to dying was not, at the time, a 
thought I could consciously entertain. I knew, of course, how 
critical it was that he not get overly stressed. Maybe we should 
bypass any further traveling and just jet home. 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
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The day before we left Vienna, Alex arranged for us to 
visit the Schonbrunn Palace. After strolling through one 
dazzlingly white room after another, the walls broken out with, 
as Alex put it, “golden varicosities,” we wandered outside to 
relax and enjoy the symmetries of the formal gardens. We were 
sitting there, watching the fountains play when impulsively, 
obviously on the spur of the moment, Alex stood up and 
announced he wanted to pay a visit to his old address. It was 
not, he said, very far from where we were. 

Ahhbhhh! Fun for me, definitely!--But for him? Maybe not 
such a good idea. It was not, after all, without risk to visit a 
place so redolent with the Powers and Dominions of his 
childhood. Still and all, it was his home, his call. 

I’m sure the cab driver must have taken us by the scenic 
route. But then to me everything in Vienna was uniquely 
picturesque. All the improbable things Alex had described to 
me were actually proving true—“the clouds and pigeons in the 
parks posing as if for tapestries—the velvety moss—the shaded, 
sun-speckled walks; the stupefying rows of tulips, the smell of 
little white jasmine stars...” 

Even the plastic phone booth cubes incongruously cornering all 
that superb baroque had already become boozily hung over with 
ivy. 
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After about 15 minutes, the driver turned one last corner 
and we were there. Alex rang the jangly bell; and on the second 
ring an elderly concierge with her wispy white hair in a bun, 
unlocked the massive double doors. 

Gruss Gott, Mrs. Krch,” Alex said, “Ich bin Xanderl— 
Xanderl aus America.” 

“Xanderl!” she exclaimed,--Xanderl aus America! Jésus 
und Maria!” 

She was glad to see him and they began to chat away— 
mostly about how surprised her own now “old” children— 
Annerl, Peperl, Franzerl and Stefferl, would be when they 
heard that “Xanderl aus America” had come back for a visit. 

She could not, as it turned out, inquire for permission for 
us to stop by the apartment because the present residents had 
left for the summer. But she did invite us in and as they went 
on happily reminiscing, she led us instead into the garden. 

With great tact, born perhaps from that deeply ingrained 
Viennese empathy for pangs of nostalgia, she then withdrew, 
leaving us alone together to walk about in silence, finally 
coming to stand side by side in the dappled shade of what Alex 
referred to as his “healing cherry tree.” 

“Tt was here in our family’s hammock that I recuperated 


from a severe case of scarlet fever when I was six years old. It 
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was spring, and at the height of its blossoming my healing 
cherry tree—this tree” he put his hand gently on its coppery 
red bark-- “was shaken by a sudden gust of wind and showered 
its bridal whiteness down upon me. In a state bordering close 
to the hallucinal, I then experienced the tip-toeing of the 
blossoms across my uplifted face before they slowly, ever so 
slowly, tumbled on down toward the long fingers of the 
trembling grass. I remember reading that for every human 
being there is a spot somewhere on earth where he hopes, 
someday, to return.” 

Gazing up through the glistering greenness to a glimpse of 
pale blue sky beyond, Alex reached for my hand; and as if we 
were thereby, once more to plight our troth, he spoke soft words 
come some 1200 years before from a far eastern realm of cherry 
trees: It is like the flowers falling at spring’s end 

Confused—whirled in a tangle... 
What is the use of talking? 
And there is no end of talking... 
There is no end of the things in the heart. 
From the Chinese poet, Rihaku-- the quote Alex used to bring 


Mein Enemy Grows Older to a close. 
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HOME 


NEXT YEAR IN KABYRISTAN 
OR 
THE THIRD FROM THE LEFT IS THE DALAI LAMA 

As soon as we got back to New York, we immediately 
drove to East Indies Farm. Alex was eager to spend the end of 
the summer trying to finish the novel he’d begun at Simon & 
Schuster’s behest. On the trip up he was so full of what he 
wanted to do next in the manuscript that he couldn’t stop 
talking about it. 

It was to take place on a ship and concerned a round-the- 
world trip of avidya—the inability to see, or, missing the point. 
In 1965, the dharma of Buddhism was to most people still fairly 
esoteric. Therefore Alex’s title, Next Year In Kabyristan or The 
Third From The Left Is The Dalai Lama, had a certain exotic 
lure. Henry Miller called it a real trouvé. I myself thought it 
was probably inspired by the tourist photographers of our 
recent experience who, snapping away at the sights had no 
doubt unwittingly included us in their pictures. Whatever or 
however, as my reliable old Farmer’s Almanac says: “Well 


begun is half done;” and my eager husband was off to a flying 
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start. He’d plopped his bread board on his lap and was writing 
away before I’d even begun to unpack. 

It’s a good thing, too, that he began so quickly. Only six 
more weeks and he’d again have to relinquish working on his 
novel. Before we’d left for Austria he’d committed himself to be 
back in the city after Labor Day in order to begin promoting 
Advice to Amorous Ladies, an up-dated how-to manual on pre- 
marital finagling for single-minded females that he dedicated to 
Machiavelli’s wife—Marietta Corsini Machiavelli. (1486-1553) 
After reading the galleys to Richman, Poor Man, Freud, And 
Fruit--the co-title-- Ince Sandor called to congratulate Alex on 
teaching me how to be a widow—that is when the time came, 
not to be a widow at all, but with his shrewd primer of clues to 
the masculine mystique echoing in my head to re-marry ASAP. 

MORNING, NOVEMBER 16", 1965 

Like his first book, Mine Enemy Grows Older, the 
publication date for Rich Man, Poor Man, Freud and Fruit was 
also November 13", Alex’s birthday--his 66". His first 
scheduled TV appearance however wasn’t until three days later 
—on the early morning Today Show with Hugh Downs, our 
friend and co-alumnus from The Paar Show. 

I’d accidentally set the alarm clock so it went off an hour 


too early. When Alex saw the correct time in the lobby, he came 
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back upstairs and we talked for a while. Alex was always a super 
high energy man but that day he was in a noticeably 
exhilarated state of mind. 

After he’d left for NBC, the super came up with a couple 
of workmen and explained something was wrong with the pipes 
and they’d have to break into the corner of our bedroom wall. I 
was glad Alex wasn’t home. The pneumatic drill was so loud it 
shook the entire room. I was shook up too, and gratefully 
relieved when after about an hour they left a big hole in the wall 
and said they wouldn’t return until after the plumber had done 
his part of the job. 

When Alex arrived back home, he came in with a glow-- 
almost as if his energy had increased exponentially. “So,” I 
said, “how did it go?” 

“Tt was as if something were speaking through me, “ he 
said. “I didn’t even have to think about of the ends of my 
sentences--They just took care of themselves.” 

He slid his gray silk bow tie from around his neck and 
folded it in the top drawer of our Mexican wedding chest. Then 
he undressed and put on his “work clothes”—the white pajamas 
with the dark blue piping that he always wore when he was 
writing. As he got into his pajamas I got out of mine and, just in 


case, I was recognized as Mrs. Alex King on the street, I put on 
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my new Austrian, brown wool suit with the double row of silver 
buttons. I was going out to buy flowers for the poet Marianne 
Moore’s birthday. Like Alex, she was also born under the sign 
of the Scorpion. She certainly had a spidery handwriting—tiny 
delicate letters that like some of her poems, required 
considerable deciphering . 

Just as I was about to leave I mentioned to Alex that he 
seemed positively euphoric. “Was it the show?” I asked. 

“No, the show was good;” he said “But that’s not it. It’s 
this day-- this beautiful day. And now,” he said taking his 
golden pen out of his pocket, “back to The Third From The Left 
Is The Dalai Lama...” Or “Next Year In Kabyristan!” 1 said by 
way of a farewell, finishing the second half of his title for him 
and giving him a cheerful little wave as I closed the door behind 
me. 

AFTERNOON: NOVEMBER 16, 1965 

I’d read somewhere that 1965 was the year Marianne 
Moore would be 78 years old. Consequently I went out of my 
way—out of our neighborhood—and down to the flower market 
on West 23" street in order to find the choicest blooms to make 
a special bouquet—an “Altenberg Bouquet”--for her. After I’d 


handed the florist her Brooklyn address, 260 Cumberland 
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Street, and exited the store, I happened to see a shofarina 
nearby shop window. 

A shofar is the ram’s horn trumpet whose summoning 
sound signals the beginning of the Jewish New Year. It was for 
sale. Alex, I thought, would love it. It was a perfect birthday 
gift for him--a little late--three days late, to be precise, but 
perfect. The clerk took it out of the window and handing it to 
me, suggested I give itatry. I couldn’t get a sound from it at 
all. He, however, got a very long, loud and impressive blast. 
Obviously pleased with himself, he fitted it into a narrow box 
and after he’d wrapped it in some slightly wrinkled tissue 
paper, I walked out of his store and hailed a passing cab. I was 
tired—I was not used to getting up so early. 

When I walked into our foyer, I was startled to see Dolly 
Hirschfeld. She was standing there waiting forme. “Margie,” 
she said, “Alex has been taken to the hospital.” 

Nelle Haber, our darling friend Nelle, was anxiously 
looking for me out the window of Lenox Hill’s waiting room. 
She hurried us both down a maze of hospital hallways and into a 
small, shadowy chamber. Too late. I was too late. Alex was 
gone. A stranger was lying there. A man strangely blue--a 


fearful grayish blue. 
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An attending nurse quietly gave Alex’s black, kimona- 
sleeved robe to me; and then taking his pen with the tiny 
interlocking hearts out of his pajama pocket, handed that to me 
too. Nelle put her arm around my shoulder. “Come Margie,” 
she said, “I’ll take you home. ” 

The nurse shut the door and we left the empty shell of a 
man who bore no resemblance at all to Alexander King, isolated 
and alone, in that grim little room. 

Nelle had called her husband, Louis, and he was coming 
to meet us back at our apartment. At my request she also 
phoned Dorshka Raphaelson and asked her, too, to please 
come over as soon as she could. I was frightened and like a 
terrified five year old, I wanted my mommy. Dorshka 
Raphaelson was the closest thing I had to a mommy in New 
York. Not only did I want her, I wanted her now, right this very 
minute—the way I did when I was a cry-baby little kid back in 
Hebron Nebraska. 

Just as the cab Nelle and I were in pulled up in front of 
our building, I was surprised to see that both Dorshka and Rafe 
were already waiting for us under the awning. I hadn’t asked 
Rafe to come with Dorshka; but I was glad he did. We 
embraced one another, and then the four of us went up together 


in the elevator. 
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Dear Rafe. He was Alex’s friend. And he was what I 
needed just then—a man—a real man, a sensitive man who 
understood and would take charge. True to his name, Samson 
Raphaelson for me that day was a pillar of strength. 

I was grateful they’d arrived so quickly, but there was this 
one thing I couldn’t understand. Dorshka was wearing a shiny 
vermilion shade of lipstick that looked as if it had just been 
freshly applied. Had she put make up on in the cab? And why 
on earth would she do that? It looked so—so incongruous. 

Later I decided it was a kind of life-affirming protective 
shield for her. 

I remembered how she’d once confided to me that having on a 
bit of eye-brow pencil and a little lip rouge made it a whole lot 
easier for her to face the world. Only it wasn’t the world we 
had to face that day, it was death. 

I don’t remember who brought it up, but when Campbell’s 
Funeral Home was mentioned, I fled down the hall to the 
bedroom leaving my three friends standing there talking in the 
foyer. Feeling as if I might collapse, I steadied myself by 
running my hand along the wall and walked on by myself into 
our bedroom. I put on my nightgown and crawled under the 
covers. It was comforting hearing their voices but like a 


wounded animal, I needed to hide. 
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When Louis Haber arrived he told the Raphaelsons that 
he and Nelle would be staying with me overnight. “In that 
case,” Rafe said, “we’ll go back to our place and I’ll start making 
arrangements.” Nelle passed on to him that after we’d come 
back from Europe Alex had told her that in the event of his 
death, his wish was to be cremated. 

I lay there staring at the black hole in the wall. I didn’t 
know what was happening to my body. I felt as if I couldn’t 
move. My legs were like lead. It took all my strength to get out 
of bed and make sure the Habers had bedding for the night. 

“Margie,” Nelle said, “would you like me to lie next to 
you?” I was glad she’d asked. Alex’s side of the bed was so 
empty—an absolute abyss of absence. 

“Yes, Nelle,” I said, “thank you, I would.” 

I knew she understood how it hurt me that I hadn’t been 
with Alex when he died. She understood without my having to 
say anything at all. She also knew how much I needed to hear 
from her what had happened to him while I was away. Was he 
in pain? Had he asked for me? 

Thank God she’d got to him while he was still cogent and 
alive—As we lay next to one another, she told me how Alex had 
somehow managed to call her. (Of course. Her number was in 


his fingers. Their phone conversations were always a highlight 
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of his day) She’d run out of Simon & Schuster without even a 
coat--no time to tell Peter Schwed where she was going. She 
rushed uptown to our apartment and got the super to unlock 
the door. He and the handyman put Alex into a chair and carried 
him downstairs to acab. “Take it easy boys.” She told me 
that’s what he’d said as the elevator door closed behind them. 
And then those last six words he spoke on this earth... 

Why hadn’t I been there to hear them? Was that the 
moment I was listening instead to the teru’ah—the long 
resonant blast of the summoning trumpet? If only we could 
have been together for that one last time it would have been 
easier. Easier forme. For him? I’m not so sure. He may not 
have wanted me there to witness “his final agony.” Maybe the 
image of me he’d conjured forth with his dying breath had more 
reality for him than if I’d truly been there by his side. Maybe it 
was his last great act of magic. For more clearly than anything I 
have ever heard, I hear him saying: “My darling. My beauty. 


My love.” 


THE FALL 
“BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART” 
I don’t know whether Robin King said Kaddish for his 


father or not. Alex wasn’t a religiously observant Jew; and he 
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didn’t bring his sons up that way. At sunset on Yom Kippur that 
year, Alex, however, had stood at the window in our bedroom 
and said Kaddish for his own father. He’d never done that 
before. 

Not that he was an atheist. When I’d once asked him if 
he believed in God, he’d explained to me that in a world of 
infinite planning and harmony he felt it was impossible for a 
rational being to exist without belief in a system of universal 
logic. 

“My God,” he said, “is the God of Spinoza, of Voltaire, and 
of Einstein who has affirmed ‘the most extraordinary thing is 
that the world certainly has meaning.’ They could not accept an 
accidental world...neither can I. But I have never taken the 
road of any formal established religion as the true path for my 
own heart’s ease. This makes the hour of need and of agony 
into a desperately lonely one...” 

Alex hadn’t wanted any kind of a public memorial service. 
I was grateful. Sometimes funerals can become occasions for 
ego-tripping speakers eager to hold forth on their own self- 
aggrandizing agendas. Considering his complicated life, there 
might have been more than a few who'd have been happy to get 


up and tell their version of “the truth” about Alex King. In my 
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view however, the only ones who knew him well enough to do so 
were his sons, Robin and Mervin. 

When his younger son, Mervin, was interviewed in 
Chicago by a sensation seeking reporter, he gave him this brief, 
two-line summation of who their father was. 

“People talk about his dope addiction—his four marriages 
—the fact he was broke for a long time. Sure he was all those 
things, but so what? Alexander King always had a kind of 
pureness in him that most people never have and nothing has 
ever touched it.” 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

And on that last ecstatic morning, I believe the artist in 
Alex King was given to see the beauty of the earth as if for the 
first time. I believe he was caught up in a state of beatitude 
that allowed him to experience the world without any limiting 
conceptual abstractions at all. Maybe that’s what “seeing God” 
means. 

BUCKMINSTER FULLER AND THE CONSOLATION OF 
FRIENDS 

Everyone familiar with Alex’s books, or TV appearances, 
knew how close he was to the edge. Consequently there were 
many heart-felt letters from people of various religious 


persuasions that were meant, as they put it, “to ease his 
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passing.” On one of the Alex in Wonderland shows he’d 
responded to them. 

“And to those who would console me with hopes of 
immortality I can only say: Thanks, folks, I take it very kindly of 
you—I truly do. But after all where is your evidence? I am 
consoled. I’ve had a rich and colorful life full of undeserved 
rewards. I was always glad to accept the world just as I was 
able to perceive it. That’s quite a lot. Indeed it is enough for 
me.” 

There were many who loved Alex because he made them 
laugh. But there were others, like our dear friend, Bucky 
Fuller, who loved the “pilgrim soul,” in him. Anne, his dearly 
beloved wife, had managed to reach him in Ghana. On the day 
Alex died, Buckminster Fuller was teaching students in the 
planning department of the Kwame Nkrumah University of 
Science and Technology. 

Nov.25, 1965 
Darling Margie- 

Have just heard from Anne about dear, great, wonderful 
Alex. He is immortal! Always was. I can hear him clearly! 
Truth, when broadcast, goes on and on in all directions as an 
electro-magnetic, omni-directional wave—Truth when 


propagated with joy is powerfully augmented and penetrates 
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walls. When truth is propagated with joy and amplified with 
love as it was by Alex it goes on to infinity through every 
obstacle. 

But darling Margie how you must miss his warmth of 
proximate being—We love you so much—We kiss you on the lips 
as Alex always kissed his friends.” 

Bucky’s letter made me cry. Nor was his the only one. 
Love affects me that way—It hooks my heart and makes me tear 
up. There were other letters too, letters from artists and 
writers, theater people, and the friends we saw on a regular 
basis. And then there were those others—and they were true 
friends—who knew Alex only through his books and television 
appearances. Their unexpected kindnesses to me were 
overwhelming. 

GERALDINE FITZGERALD—MY GUIDING STAR 

I’d married when I was so young and so much of my 
identity was tied 
up with Alex King that when I was unexpectedly and suddenly 
bereft of his reassuring presence, I think I had a nervous 
breakdown without knowing it. I couldn’t get up in the morning 
—I just couldn’t seem to get myself out of bed. Waking up 


meant the dawning realization that Alex wasn’t there --that he’d 
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never be there again. I’d turn over and try to numb myself back 
into sleep. 

If a friend called and I managed to bestir myself, I’d walk 
around all day in my nightgown, grateful that at least I had the 
daily household tasks to perform. I had no interest in getting 
dressed or going out. I might have turned into a Miss 
Haversham and never left the house at all except for the few 
friends who refused to give up on me. The wonderful actress 
Geraldine Fitzgerald was one of them. 

She called me every morning. “It’s a fine day,” she’d say 
with that touch of the Dublin Irish Theatre in her voice. And 
always, magic maker that she was, the mere fact that she said 
it, made itso. “Let me pick you up” she’d say, “and we'll take 
a walk in the park--or go together to the zoo--or have tea at the 
boathouse or—what would you like to do?” 

Getting out of the house helped. Walking helped. But 
talking with her helped most of all. When I grabbed her arm at 
the sudden sound of a pneumatic drill, I apologized. “I 
understand,” she said. “The kind of shock you’ve had, Margie, 
makes all our senses painfully sharp. Try to be patient with 
yourself. If you’d lost a leg, you’d know you had to give yourself 
time to heal. What you’ve lost is much more important to you 


than one of your legs.” 
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I told her that it was strange that she’d mentioned my 
legs because there were days when it felt as if they were 
paralyzed-- as if I were unable to move them at all. She 
convinced me to let her set up a doctor’s appointment saying 
there had to be some physical reason for that. 

There was. I was anemic. The iron pills helped. But it 
was the love that got me through. 
“WHO NEVER ATE HIS BREAD WITH TEARS” 

The Cookson’s had asked me to spend Thanksgiving with 
them. We were driving up on Tuesday so I went into Alex’s 
workroom Monday night to get my boots out of the closet. It 
was supposed to be a rainy weekend. That’s when I noticed that 
among the pens Alex had left on my desk, there was one lying in 
a contrary direction from all the others. It was pointing toward 
his breadboard on the floor as if it were true north. I lifted it up 
off the carpet and there hidden beneath was his notebook—his 
Kabyristan notebook in which he’d been writing the morning I’d 
left him to buy flowers for Miss Moore. There was a new entry-- 
almost an entire new chapter. It must have been the last thing 
he’d written. It concerned one of the novel’s major 
protagonists—his doctor—the surgeon who had signed up for a 


round the world voyage hoping—in Alex’s words—“to heal 
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himself of some deep psychic lesion that had continued to 
plague him since the death of his wife.” 

“The S.S. AVENTURA continued on its way through the 
foggy night. The doctor was paying only partial attention to the 
chatty widow who, for his sake, was doing her best to be 
entertaining. He missed his wife. He would always miss her 
because in the 25 years of their marriage she had become his 
cherished female Daimon-- the wise and secret voice of his 
better self. When she had died two years before, he had 
realized with deep sadness that, at best, his life was destined to 
be fragmented beyond all possible repair. 

“He looked up and noticed that his amiable vis a vis had 
taken her leave. ‘In search of a more responsive audience,’ he 
thought. ‘At least she knows I am recovering from an illness... 
She’ll probably chalk it up to that. I just hope I wasn’t too rude.’ 

“Out of his inside jacket pocket he took a small, worn 
leather, notebook--one of Constance’s gifts from their last 
Christmas together. He removed its slender gold pencil, slowly 
turning it between his thumb and forefinger to check the lead; 
and then in a miniscule, scholarly handwriting, he began to 
write: ‘Iam so consistently sleepless that I stay up until all 
hours and listen to anyone who is willing to remain awake with 


me. Oh God I miss her so... 
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Wer nie sein Brot mit Tranen ass, “Who never ate his 
bread with tears 

Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte Who never the long 
night through 

Auf seinem Bette weined sass, sat weeping upon his 

bed, 

Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Naéchte. He knows you 
not, you heavenly powers.” (1)The Harper’s Song by Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe--) 

“Because she loved me, I learned to believe in myself and 
even to cherish my own identity; and now that she is gone I feel 
myself slowly dissolving unpredictably in the fluctuations of an 
all-engulfing morass. I must hold on to myself for her sake, too. 
For who shall remember her great worth and the many facets of 
her loveliness when my mind at last will be blotted out? 

“A fish doesn’t have to be informed when there has been 
some deep inner sea change and the sweet water it has lived in 
all its life has suddenly turned to salt...how in a moment 
everything in all of life is altered....How to realize and 
understand what has happened and yet, on some level, still not 
be able to come to terms.” 


THANKSGIVING AT EAST INDIES FARM 
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“To come to terms,” Alex wrote, speaking through the good 
doctor’s heartbreak. His third book began with his imagined 
funeral. Did writing it, I wonder, help him come to terms? Or 
was perhaps its recording an end in itself—a capitulation ofa 
laboriously negotiated covenant? 

He called this particular installment of his memoirs, I 
Should Have Kissed Her More. But he didn’t mean me. Or any 
of his wives. Or any of the other interesting women whose 
stories he recorded. It was life itself he was talking about. He 
came from an ancient patriarchal tradition but it was the 
Goddess he served. 

Of the four installments of his memoirs, this was the one 
that was closest to a novel. Not a kiss and tell novel, but by 
using fictitious names, he wrote of women he had known who’d 
opened their hearts to him. 

That included a friend who’d blamed her divorce on the 
ABC’s. 

“My husband,” she said, “is always saying: A, this; and B 
that; but when the one time he did finally get as far as C, I 
suddenly realized what I really needed, Alex, was a man like you 


my” 
! 


who lives life from A all the way to Z 
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Her story made me smile. But that was not true of his 
other female confidantes who, in his book, had come to bid him 
a fond farewell at his imagined memorial. 

“Tt rained very hard the day of my funeral.”—That was the 
line that opened his book. And then a few paragraphs before 
that chapter’s end, he has 
an annoyed undertaker announce there will be no services—“no 
sermon, no prayers, no flowers and no funeral...by special 
request of the deceased.” 

I real life too there was no funeral. But there was, that 
weekend at the Cookson’s country place, a service of sorts, — 
my own exclusive and totally private memorial service for him--a 
witness for Alex, and for me--for us. For as 
I lamented his death, I also mourned the one I was-- could only 
be-- in relationship to him. 

My intention while I was at East Indies Farm was to 
scatter his ashes in this place where we had been so blissfully 
happy. 

And the day after Thanksgiving that’s what I did. It was, 
as the weatherman had predicted (--as Alex had foretold--) 
raining. Not a downpour fortunately, but more a soft, misty 
drizzle. I pulled on my boots and walked all the way up the 


long, gently sloping hill to the stone grove at the top—the old 
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New England cemetery that was just out of sight in back of the 
Dornroschen cottage. On its farthermost edge I stopped 
underneath the massive, rain-wet oak tree near the Civil War 
obelisk. I lifted my arms to the sky and let my life sift through 
my fingers. Then slowly I wound down down down--traipsing 
through alder thickets and copses of white birch trees, picking 
my way over mosaics of water-logged leaves, stopping now and 
then at our private way stations as I went. But when I reached 
our most special place, where was the willow tree with its 
fountain of branches pouring down on the tiny island below? 
Not there. The beavers had gnawed it through. A raw stump— 
that was all that was left. 

I picked up seven golden wands that I found still lying 
about on the cold ground. When I got home, I cleaved each end 
with a knife, and then inserting three oat seeds for nourishment, 
I spiral-bound each one securely with a strand of my hair and 
bedded them down in a tall vase of water. I don’t why I did that. 
It was if I were following some unconsciously mandated ritual. 

By late January they’d taken root; and soon after shot 
pale green leaves. Spring! Spring!—A promise of Spring. If I 
could just hang on until the Spring! 

WINTER 


THE PRESENT 
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Over the winter holiday, the Cooksons were also taking 
me with them to their country place so no tree. I did, however, 
as was my habit, place a few reminders of Christmas around 
the living room. Among them was a brightly colored plaque I 
had of a 15" century Flemish painting of the “Angel of the 
Annunciation” that I had bought at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art’s gift shop. 

Blessed angel, he showed me a way—Through his 
intervention, or through his silent dialogue with the artist who 
painted him, I knew what to do. I picked up Alex’s pen and 
wrote the following: 

Yes I do see one of those voiceless angels 

who relate to us only through illumined letters 

inscribed upon the never-ending scroll 

they hold so hopefully in their unsoiled hands. 

And I begin to wonder if now I, too, 

may somehow similarly still reach you. 

My darling, can it in all reality be that we shall no longer 
bring one another some token of where we have been-- 
some significant thing: a feather, fern wand, the filigree 
skeleton 

of a leaf...some telling metaphor, a story, poem ora 


parable? 
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From the very beginning, you see, I was given to know 

whenever you spoke, it would always be 

David dancing before the ark. 

You are no more. 

Daily I say that to myself. 

But even in death, if I speak truly, your reality for me 

is stronger by far than the majority of those who remain in 
life. 

Everything that touches me is you. 

How can I say: “I loved”? 

I love—I love you, Sanyi; 

And by my life I shall go on telling you— 


even if all on earth that is left to hear of you is me. 


Before Peter Cookson drove us back to New York, I 
discovered why I’d never received word about the poems I’d 
previously sent out a couple of summers before. I’d gone over 
to the Dornroschen Haus to check the little chest next to the 
big easy chair where, writing on his bread-board, Alex had 
finished Is There A Life After Birth?-- the last of his four 
memoirs. 

I thought he might have left one of his notebooks there. 
He hadn’t; 
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but at the back of the top drawer there were several opened 
envelopes with old postmarks that contained rejection slips from 
the magazines to which, at his behest, I’d submitted my poems. 

Alex had kept them from me! He wanted to spare me. 
Perhaps he was afraid I’d be so hurt, or so discouraged, I’d 
stop writing. 

The end of that summer after we had returned from 
Vienna, he, himself, had been almost obsessively trying to finish 
Next Year in Kabyristan. Driving up to the farm, he said he’d 
finally understood what had caused him to be blocked before we 
had left for Austria. 

“T’ve become an old man, Margie,” he said. “I didn’t want 
my characters to suffer.” 

JANUS, GOD OF PAST AND FUTURE 
Christmas at East Indies Farm had the cozy warmth of a 
Dicken’s novel-- a much needed holy day retreat that lasted 
almost an entire snow-bound month. I’d dreaded returning to 
New York, but, somehow, turning the key in the lock to our 
empty apartment was not quite as hard as it had been before. 

The Hirschfeld’s had asked me to see the New Year in 

with them. They lived just across the street so it would be easy 


forme to get to their annual celebrity-crowded bash. 
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I put on my most colorful clothes and did my best to be 
festive. As the evening wore on however I felt so out of it I left 
the party early. In particular I didn’t want to be there when 
everyone would crowd around the Hirschfeld’s TV to watch the 
traditional count-down—the Times Square ball dropping down 
into Domini Annum 1966 with its sudden cloudburst of confetti 
swirling down on all the rootin’ tootin’ hopefuls below—the 
couples everywhere embracing. At Al’s, too, all the married 
couples would be starting the New Year out right by sealing 
their love with kiss. 

Alex. I needed Alex. I walked home and took his I Should 
Have Kissed Her More to bed with me. I read again the funeral 
he’d imagined for himself in which he’d written he’d kept 
carefully avoiding any special awareness of me—“his poor 
shattered wife. ”And then I reread the paragraph concerning his 
astonishing gift for eidetic memory one more time ... 

“That, indeed, is the worst about these things—that, with 
each man who dies, a whole world dies. When I am gone, who 
shall carry the memory of multicolored sails as they dream 
themselves silently across the purple Adriatic, and who will 
recall the image of a child as it picks a silken star of edelweiss 
under the sun-soaked clouds of the high Tyrol? And even this is 


as nothing when I think that no-one will any longer recall the 
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sound of a camel coughing fitfully in the early dawn beside the 
Roman amphitheater by the seaside at Tunis. But, worst of all, 
what will become of my dearly cherished image of the pale-blue 
slip of ribbon that I saw peeking out of my loved one’s hair on 
November 13 of last year? Who—who—shall pay the world for 
this grievous loss and who—who—shall compensate the universe 
for this absolutely irreparable disaster?” 

During the Thanksgiving weekend, and again over the 
winter holiday, I’d dreamed of Alex at the Cooksons. However 
that New Years Eve-- January 31, 1965-- was the last time he 
came to me after I’d fallen asleep. 

In my dream I’d gone searching, searching, searching for 
him until finally in the endlessly dark night sky, I found him 
sitting upon around bed with one leg cocked Kwan Yin style in 
the center of a crystal-domed library. (Once Alex King had 
learned read, the nearest library had always been his haven—his 
heaven on earth) Light was streaming down upon his head. Is 
sat quietly next to him. He stopped reading to talk with me. 
Knowing it was important to leave him be, 

I stood up. He took my hand and kissed it. “You must, my 
child,” he said ever so gently, “get on with your life.” 


MY LEGACY 
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The next day when I’d picked up our old rotary phone next 
to the bed I noticed that there was a scrap of paper stuck to the 
bottom Alex was, as you already know, in the habit of jotting 
down notes to remind him of something he might want to use on 
a TV show or later in a book. This was one I’d never seen 
before. 

“Real love is so potent that I think by now you must be 
aware that no matter where your need for solace comes upon 
you, I shall find a way to be there for you.” 

His notes! Alex’s notes! My precious legacy--the notes 
he’d left behind as if he had known how much they would some 
day mean to me. 

After that I began finding them in all kinds of unexpected 
places, and always it seemed they had a message that was 
helpful and, sometimes, even critically important for me to hear. 

That was when I began answering him—I once more 
started to write poems-- although I see that strictly speaking 
what I called my poems—my written responses to my writer 
husband’s notes—belonged less to poetry and more to ritual— 
significantly charged responses within a subconsciously 
mandated Rite of Passage. Reading them after all these years, I 
see that each in its own way was a psychic imprint, the 


releasing of an impasse that had kept me from proceeding—one 
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last opportunity to search in stillness, in time-stopped frames, 
before the decisive moment would dissolve once more into the 
perpetual flow. 

The prospect of finding more of his notes was, I believe, 
what got me through the long lonely winter. I spent most of my 
days keeping him close to my heart, calling up his shade, 
searching for the “new” unread notes, and when I came across 
one, dialoguing with him through the written word. Even so it 
was a vacant time—a desperately vacant time—filled with 


absence. 


LOVE, WITH A CAPITOL “L” 

Thank God for my Uncle Dale. The second week in 
January he came to New York to do whatever he could for me. 
One of the things he did was to sort through the box of news 
clippings that I’d torn out of papers and magazines and staple 
them in large, black note-books that some 30 years later--in 
1994-- along with Alex’s hand-written manuscripts, ended up in 
the Library of Congress. That is all of them did except for the 
first one that contained a dozen pages of mostly hand-written 


responses to Mine Enemy Grows Older from his writer and 
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artist friends. They were such affectionate and exuberant 
affirmations, I just couldn’t bring myself to part with them. 

During the month of February, I continued finding Alex’s 
notes and, in writing back to him—responding to them, feeling 
that way connected to him, I managed to struggle through on 
my own. But by March—that extra month of dreary winter that, 
in my view, nobody really needs-- I felt so blue I flew to San 
Francisco to be with my uncle again. I saw Jennifer and Robin 
King while I was there; and I accidentally discovered Anne and 
Buckminster Fuller were, like me, also staying at the Fairmont 
Hotel. Bucky was lecturing at Berkeley and they invited me to 
go with them to the University. I felt very honored to be sitting 
up front next to Anne. 

Bucky, in Alex’s book, was a bona fide genius. At the time 
he was also an icon. The auditorium was packed. He stood on 
the stage and drew one of his geodesic diagrams on the 
blackboard, and then he hastily wrote: 2+2 = 5. Maybe he had 
some explanation for that but, if so, we never heard it that day, 
for he stopped short, put down the chalk and said, “I want to 
talk about my friend Alexander King.” 

And for the next hour that’s what he did. He spoke of 
their being on Life Magazine together and why Alex’s heroic 


struggle with heroin had been so significant. “His life,” Bucky 
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my” 


said, “made a difference.” He talked about Alex’s four memoirs, 
and his paintings and illustrations, and lastly his innovative 
“star turns” on television where through his story telling 
appearances the word raconteur had first became popularized. 

He also spoke of their friendship and why they loved one 
another. 

I don’t know what the topic was that the students were 
expecting Bucky to address that day, but I do know what he 
taught. Trust Buckminster Fuller to get life’s priorities 
straight. First and foremost his family. And then the dedicated 
ones—his friends and colleagues in science and the arts; the 
teachers and the students (the life-long learners especially) and 
all the young—human and otherwise—and--and--and--finally 
within his ever-widening circles of caring, for Bucky himself 
ultimately--most importantly- the planet itself and its sustainable 
future. 

Despite the fact that the lens of Bucky’s glasses were 
thick as the bottoms of Coca Cola bottles, in his own New 
Englandish bodhisattva way he’d made it his business to see far 
into the future. The last few years of his life he flew all around 
the globe sharing his technological know-how with colleagues 
and students, and also co-incidentally reminding us all how we 


needed to not burn-out our life sustaining “space-ship earth.” 
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As the ancient native American proverb says: “ We do not 
inherit the earth from our ancestors, we borrow it from out 
children.” 

In his letter to me he’d said “Alex is immortal.” Well so is 
the great soul of Buckminster Fuller. When physicists began 
working with a carbon molecule whose basic 3-dimensional 
structure of interlocking triangles was similar in design to 
Bucky’s geodesic dome, they named it the 
buckminsterfullerene or the buckyball for short. 

In Alex’s I Should Have Kissed Her More he indicated he 
wanted no funeral. (“no sermon, no prayers, no flowers, and no 
funeral”) I suppose it was anti-social of me to keep Alex all to 
myself that way, but whether selfish or not, I knew in my heart 
that his farewell to this life had to be a private matter between 
the two of us. 

However as I’ve been writing this, I realize there was a 
public memorial service after all—a most meaningful memorial 
service for me and considering the love that came shining 
through Buckminster Fuller that day, I hope was a similar life- 
affirming experience for the students in the auditorium as well. 
Certainly, their attentive silence seemed to indicate that they, 
too, were caught up in sympathetic human understanding. 


SUMMER AT LAST 
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“BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN” 

And then came that last blessedly healing summer at East 
Indies Farm. I’d been counting on the Cooksons taking me in 
but they’d hired a new caretaker who, with his wife and their 
young children, had moved into the little cottage where Alex 
and I had always spent our summers. 

That was when with great love and understanding Peter 
Cookson suggested I rent a trailer. “We’ll park it in the 
orchard,” he said “and I’ll get the handyman to hook it up to 
our plumbing.” 

It was a Magnanimous and surprising gesture on his 
part. Both he and Beatrice were highly respected professional 
actors and they both drew top dollar. Beatrice, however came 
from old money while Peter, after his father had left his family 
and gone back to London, was raised by a single mom in the 
Watts section of Los Angeles. Keeping the grounds of their 
estate immaculate was very important to him. As a matter of 
fact I don’t believe that any of the wealthy land owners in that 
area would have been willing to desecrate their beautiful 
estates by wedging a shiny aluminum trailer among the fruit 
trees in their orchards that way. 

It was the best of all places for me--a leafy retreat—a 


private space to grieve when I couldn’t hold back the tears, but 
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with companionship nearby too. It was wonderfully reassuring 
to have the close-knit Cookson family just across the road; but 
what I needed most of all was live out the loneliness in me. 

Writing poems to Alex had helped, although I see now in 
my own witchy, wishful way I’d really been trying to bring him 
back to life—to sing him again into my life. However I 
recognized that summer I was obliged to “come to terms” with 
death —with the death of one who “loved me more than his own 
life.” 

What had happened to me was far too large for small talk. 
I needed the solace of the orchard--its replenishing greennesses, 
and the companionship of creatures that spoke without words— 
the greedy raccoon who every night by the light of the moon 
picked ripe pears over the trailer’s bedroom and after eating 
his fill would routinely relieve himself on the noisy metal roof; 
my furry blue-gray kitten purring loudly in my ear at first light 
of day—telling me to wake up and give her something to eat— 
the nest of chirpy baby robins in the nearby apple tree saying 
the same thing to their parents—the same pair of parent birds 
who would sometimes warn their little ones to silence with their 
reiterative tch--tch--tch--until the garter snake that had taken up 
residence near where the trailer was connected to the water 


pipes had once more glided into its hole. 
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Toward twilight I’d open the trailer door to the deepening 
dark and while I was listening to Rudolph Serkin playing 
Brahms 2" piano concerto, I’d watch for Scorpio to come 
creeping over the silhouetted hill in the southern sky—its red 
heart-star, Antares, blinking as if in secret code. 

I also had my books-- a slender volume of poems by 
Marianne Moore, 


Alex’s four memoirs of course, and the Kabyristan note book in 
which he’d been 


writing the day I’d left him to buy flowers for Miss Moore’s 
birthday. 


One of the things in it I’d missed was a paragraph in the 
back. It was more 


about the poor despondent doctor who, overcome with grief, 
was unable to get 


beyond the loss of his wife. 

“Little by little their friends saw less and less of him. 
Finally they gave up altogether and left him alone, finding 
themselves too depressed by his morose presence and even 
somewhat offended by his failure to respond to the old clichés. 
‘Time’ they had promised, ‘would put a healing hand over the 
mysterious and perpetually draining wound in his spirit.’ They 
meant well of course, but it had not happened that way at all. 


Indeed it seemed to him that the dull persistent agony of her 
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absence gained a fresh daily impetus as the empty weeks 
compounded themselves in barren months and joyless years.” 

“Joyless years...” Is that what J had to look forward to? 

I think not. I had no intention to dishonor Alex King by 
burying myself in endless self-pity. He had, after all, seen to it 
that wrinkles from laughter were my lot—not wrinkles from 
tears. 

FAREWELL TO THE GARDEN 

Inevitably the days became cooler. By late August I was 
no longer putting myself to sleep by counting the irregular pulse 
of ripened apples as they dropped onthe ground. The orchard 
grass was littered with brownish remains of fallen fruit. And the 
robins’ nest was empty. 

One morning I opened the door to my trailer and saw the 
field across the road had turned into a blooming mass of 
lavender asters. Fall. Time to go back to New York. Just as I 
was sorting out my papers, I found one last note: “Farewell my 
sweet wanton. Farewell in your voyaging my child. But when 
the pains come, remember Eden.” 

No Alex, I wouldn’t forget-- could never forget, the 
paradise of what was soon to be forbidden me—our last 
summer together, cohabiting in solitude with your spirit--with 


your words, the counsel and consolations you left forme in your 
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books while I was being once more nurtured into health by 
nature’s sights and sounds and the occasional, overpowering 
silence—or silences, as Marianne Moore reminded me in one of 
her poems. 

She—along with you, my beloved wizard, and that other 
caretaker of the garden, dear Papa Brahms, had acted that 
summer as channels of affirmation for me. 

“He sees deep and is glad who accedes to mortality.” Miss 
Moore had written in her What Are Years? (Collected Poems, 
MacMillan 1957 ) And then again, “the power of relinquishing 
what one would keep-- that is freedom.” 

In her Tell Me, Tell Me, I learned that she too had a 
familiar—not a kitten like my little orphaned Mitsou—the 
scrawny, gray “scaredy cat” that I’d found abandoned in the 
trailer park--but a crow she called Pluto and who had, she said, 
adopted her and spoke to her on a daily basis. 

Even so she let him go. 

As I wrote back to the written words I had from Alex, in 
the same way I also wrote to her. That is to say I wrote her 
Billet Doux, a long five stanza poem telling her how her poems 
were leading me home. I intended to send it to her; but when in 


her last book of poems I read “some kinds of gratitude are 
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trying,” I decided against it. (1) from Voracities and Verities 
Sometimes are Interacting 

Upon getting back to New York I did however send 
chrysanthemums again for her birthday. I was most grateful 
that, in contrast to me, she had put a stamp on her response and 
dropped it in the mail slot. On November 16"--a year to the day 
that Alex had died, this is what she replied: “Dear Margie--may I 
say? the very thought of you makes me happy--how did I feel 
when I saw your name on the card among the tissue paper and 
the pale curling-petaled chrysanthemums and eucalyptus stems 
and pale round marvelous aromatic-scented leaves! Tonic of 
flowers! of Heaven. 

I did not write when I saw in the Times that Alexander had 
died. I 
wished no one would write to me when my mother died. Words 
made me more disconsolate. Maybe now, I am not doing you 
good by writing, only it is nota letter you have to answer. 

Perhaps you would come to see me? 

My telephone is 4753201 

I hope you have been well; and sometime make rhythms? 
What a delight it was for me to hear you. 

My birthday yesterday when the flowers came. I am 


grateful. What was, never ceases in the soul, does it? 
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Fondly, 

Marianne 

No, dear Miss Moore, it doesn’t. And sometimes through 
the death of one we love, we are reborn into a greater 


awareness. 
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EPILOGUE 
“ TO LIFE” 

As Alex King had predicted, there were to be more 
chapters to my story. In his own inimitable way this is how he 
put it when in May This House Be Safe From Tigers he’d written 
a meditation on his own death: “I myself was born in Vienna, so 
I’m not the kind of a vain ass who thinks there ain’t gonna be no 
more serenades just because his own little harmonica happens 
to be blighted by mildew. No not me!” 

In that same section in “Tigers,” he’d attempted to 
console us both by saying I didn’t really need him. But he was 
wrong. At the time I needed him so desperately I didn’t see 
how I could keep on living without him. 

That was when as promised, he came through—to—for— 
me again. 

Another well-timed note--this one written on the fly leaf of 
Ernest Jones The Life And Work of Sigmund Freud. “ Love and 
Work,” (a neat little mantra from Freud) and then Alex had 
added “With both it’s heaven on earth. But you must have at 
least one or life can be hell..” 

So that was his advice—Love & Work—a double duty 
truism to shield me from “the slings and arrows of outrageous 


fortune.” 


For me, however, the order was reversed—that is to say, 
the work part came first. Women’s Liberation was happening 
and in any case I knew that without Alex I needed to forge a 
more structured way of life for myself. I continued singing and 
performing on television. In addition to playing a 
transportation/communications expert named Margie Nebraska 
on the 
award-winning Misterogers Neighborhood, I had my own show 
on Channel 13 that I called How To Be-A-Witch In 13 Easy 
Lessons. (Sue Cott called it “a kind of charm school for 
kiddies”) For a couple of years I also toured with children’s 
musical theater. 

After a year or two I realized that all the jobs I enjoyed 
most had something to do with children. Little by little I was 
easing out of show business and into teaching music and 
movement to kindergarteners. 

Obviously early childhood education has a strong 
theatrical component--but no lights, no scenery, and no co- 
performers to help keep wiggly boys and girls sufficiently 
engaged so that they won’t start bouncing of the walls. 
Survival, however, does assert itself, and eventually I discovered 


sneaking my music curriculum goals within the children’s 


fantasy frame of reference and making up stories with them 
worked like a charm. 
GLINDA’S SMILE 

“Love&Work, Love&Work,” the interwoven duo that, 
according to my experienced wizard, keeps us rolling merrily 
along. My work suited me toa “T.” But meanwhile my 
biological clock was ticking away and where was the love part 
that Alex promised makes the journey—even the bumps and 
lumps— 
all worth while? 

That was when Beatrice Straight once more waved her 
magic wand and 
I was transported to a mind-blowing cross-roads that took my 
life in a totally different direction. She invited me to join the 
board of her “Young World Foundation” which she’d set up to 
provide quality theatrical entertainment for New York’s 
children. 

The first musical fantasy she chose to produce and direct 

was Who Am I? by Seymour Barab. 

And who was he? A composer obviously. And a lyricist. 
This “great master of late 20" century comic opera”—as New 
Music Connaisseur called him-- was presented a Lifetime 


Achievement Award at Kennedy Center by the National Opera 
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Association in 1998. For Who Am /? he’d written not only the 
music but the lyrics and the book he’d loosely based on Hans 
Christian Andersen’s The Goose Girl. He was also a well-known 
New York cellist and viola da gamba player. 

Remember that night at the Cookson’s farm when Alex 
told me the Biblical parable of The Prodigal Son? In his version 
he’d made it painfully relevant to his own degrading 
experiences as a drug addict. 

Now, thanks to Beatrice’s “Young World Foundation,” I 
was getting to know Seymour Barab better. After several weeks 
of watching his Who Am I? rehearsals and seeing him in action, 
I realized I’d had the great good fortune to meet the prodigal’s 
brother-- a thoughtful, decent human being who practiced 
random acts of kindness on a daily basis. In terms of the 
parable, Seymour was “the good son” who stayed at home and 
took care of his family. 

After that it wasn’t long at all before I relinquished being 
just the widow of Alexander King and in marrying Seymour, 
AND Miriam AND Jesse (his two pre-teen -age children) AND 
Leah, his reclusive Polish mother, AND Gypsy--the family’s 
cockerpoo, AND their two, twitchy tailed cats, I immediately 
turned into a genuine, live-in, triple threat--a wife, step-mother 
and daughter-in-law. 
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To this menagerie I added my own two cats and a year 
later, in 
addition to the original four cats, we had 13 more--13 adorable 
kittens AND 
most importantly, Seymour’s best gift ever—our 4 pound, 14 
ounce Thumbelina baby, Sarah Alexandra Barab who, on one 
perfect day in May, could obviously wait no longer and came 
into this world a little more than a month too early. 

Suddenly I was plunged into motherhood. Definitely a 
major role in my book. 

“THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME!” 

The fantastic, far-out life I lived with Alexander King was, 
in many ways, like a fairytale. Considering all the wild and 
improbable adventures we’d had together in Oz—the dizzying 
pendulum swings between the lowest low downs—being broke 
and desperate-- and the glamorous highs of money and acclaim, 
it may be assumed saying farewell to that kind of razzle dazzle 
might be a bit of a come down. 

But that wouldn’t be true. Living the traditional “good 
life” as my Nebraska parents did, has turned out to be deeply 
satisfying for me. 

Fate gave me a caring family and a divine job. By now I 


know where 


I truly belong—the joys and bittersweet pains, the lessons and 
responsibilities 

of having children, and most especially, the privilege of being 
taught by them. 

I don’t mean only my own three—Sarah, Miriam and Jesse, but 
allmy children. For you see during the 30-some odd years I’ve 
been teaching, I’ve had hundreds of children—literally 
hundreds. 

A couple of years ago at the Parents Evening at Trevor 
Day School, 

I reminded my children’s parents of the show of Fra Angelico’s 
paintings at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Then when I went 
on to say I’d read somewhere that his work was so sacred to him 
he’d painted on his knees, I’d had an epiphany. 

For haven’t I spent my entire teaching life on my knees in front 
of what I consider to be one of the most holy—surely one of the 
most hopeful—aspects of the planet?—The children! The 
CHILDREN! 

Managing to keep One Foot in Oz myself, by showing my 
little charges how to hop into a “World of Make Believe” where 
they learn to trust the ever-replenishing wells of creativity 
within themselves, and where, for my part, I get to share in 


their manifest joy when they hear their very own music and then 
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incorporate it into stories we piece together, is perpetually 
fulfilling for me. It’s always a delightful experience that 
continues to ignite my own storytelling skills and what I feel to 
be the best in me. 

As for my dear “Wizard of Az”—he may have been a 
manipulative trickster the likes of the Wizard of Oz when we 
first married. But throughout our much too brief time together 
I watched him live life passionately from “A” to “Z” and become 
an honest-to-god authentic wizard without an ounce of self- 
serving snake-oil to sell, but by an alchemical capacity to work 
verbal magic, turn the bitter dregs of his addiction into the 
pure gold of his very own, true to life, story. My “Wonderful 
Wizard of Az!” That’s how I saw him then and how I see him 
still. 

SHADOW DANCE 
And what of the precious legacy Alex King left me—his 
“take on life” that gave me the strength to try to make my own 
dream come true? 

I wrote about Shadow Dance in the beginning of this 
book. It was the name of the musical Alex was attempting to get 
produced when we first became lovers. I’ve been looking for 
that manuscript for a long while now. Something in it has been 
haunting me. 
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Last night—the night of the November full Moon—I finally 
found it. After school today I brought it with me to my favorite 
writing place in Central Park—the constantly changing Alice in 
Wonderland statue with its happily climbing, clamoring bevy of 
children. 

As I sit down beneath one of the shade trees a few red 
leaves come slowly drifting around me--a pigeon—only a 
pigeon--settling on the branch directly above me. It cocks its 
head and then, as if appraising me, fixes me with a beady 
orange eye. 

I begin scanning pages in the manuscript until I come to 
the dialogue between the gifted young dancer and her mentor 
before she ran away from home in the hope of performing on 
stage. 

It’s a scene toward the end of the play when Susan, the 
young ballerina, is feeling so disheartened and exhausted she’s 
about to turn back and “relinquish her hearts desire.” 

That’s when she again meets her teacher. He offers her 
one last piece of advice. 

The minute I read the ballet master’s first line I remember 
Al Hirschfeld saying in Alex’s plays the characters often tended 


to sound like him. No question about it, Monsieur Helleu is Alex 
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talking; and somehow I feel he’s talking to me--as if what he’s 
saying is something I must pay close attention to. 

Monsieur Helleu: “Susan do you remember when you 
began this stupendous undertaking I warned you that worldly 
success is in the lap of the gods?” 

Susan: “Yes I remember. And you also told me that nobody 
can be anything they aren’t. We can only become what we are. 
And if I kept working at that you said I couldn’t fail because,” 
(stage direction: for the first time she smiles) “I’d hardly have 
any competition.” 

Monsieur Helleu: “Susan, my dear, I know you. (He picks 
up his theatrical, wide-brimmed black hat and puts it on) I have 
faith in you. And I wish you good luck. With all my heart I do. 
But you must not give up. Please don’t give up your dream— 
especially not now. You may be closer than you think. And if 
you do make it some day, listen carefully—you’ll hear me 
applauding ever so softly, no matter where I’ll be at the time.” 

I look up to see the pigeon flapping its wings. Applause-- 
it sounds like applause! I watch as it stretches up off the 
branch and taking it’s leave of me, flies in silence toward the 
setting sun. 

If you have persisted in staying with me through all the 


twists and turns of this long journey to the core of who I am, 
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then you are probably also prescient enough to be aware how 
reluctant I have been to give up dancing with the shadow of my 
memories of the wizard and our time together in Oz. 

I must confess there have been moments I’ve wondered if 
I would ever be able to bring this memoir to completion. It’s 
tricky when the shadow sweeps you up into his arms and you 
feel as if the dance will never end until you drop from 
exhaustion. 

But time now, Alex, to waltz “our crooked mile” back 

home. 

Still, before we ring down the curtain, let me sing one last 
time the lyric you wrote for Shadow Dance. 

“Softly the night brings me music-- dreaming I dance to a 
tune. 

I have the gentlest of partners—my shadow who comes 
from the moon. 
My shadow and I dance to magical music as soon as the 
moonlight appears... 
By some lucky chance we know how to dance to melodies no-one 
else hears. 

It may be we move to music no-one else ever hears sung. 

My shadow and I dance to music too old for a world that’s 


too young.” 
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